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LACEDAEMON TTEMSm ALLARIA. 



Iu'K Hire cum-typo, of which the example figured above 
b a new variety, has been the subject of a controversy 
extending oyer many years. Dutens and Eckhd long 
ago assigned it to Lacedaemon ; 1 Leblmirl and Bonell* 
to Lllejj ia ; a Newton, to Allaiia;* Head, in his miaria 
Ntf$Anrum f accepted this attributing/ as did Wroth in the 
Catalogue of Cretan coins in the British Museum/ and 
elsewhere/ Svoronos showed cogent reasons for giving 
the coin, with Behind, to Lacedaemon/ and Wroth 
subnet jointly adopted this attribution/ Newtoi/s attri¬ 
bution to Allaria continues, however., to hold the lie id in 


1 find, hhaut Vdr r 11. p, £7Lt - Sum. CkrOn< ¥ Ser, I,, Vd- VI r p, m. 

J Sum. Chtvn., ihid. t VoL. YD. pp, 114 T 11 *. 

4 Ehii Sum,, pp. 3S4 and 3SS. 3 D H SI, CtU., CNufr, p. 7, Pi. ii* l r 
1 iVtfflf. CAnDit., Sfir, nr. ( Vo], 1V, pp, I1 unt\ J3. 

T iVtjwi,, &*;r, LLL t toL vit, pp. ISO-172. 
s Xhm. Uhnm.i Ser. Ill,, VoL XML p, 110, fixitnoU'- 

voi* ix., imam iv* n 
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gjener&l numismatic literature, for klhuc errors die hard. 

□ 

It mflVp therefore, noi b& omb$ to offer a few remarks 
that may help to throw additional light on att interesting 
cranage. 

Newton gave two reasons for assigning the coin to 
Alluriu. ITe says that a lesser coin iu the collection of 
the British Museum Vl s * exactly” resembles it in style 
and fabric* and that ito legend* like that of the tetra- 
druclmi, is from right to left- The latter happens to bo 
true of this particular piece. But the great majority of 
rtuerb corns have legends from left to right * 10 The 
assertion of the identity in style and fabric of l>oth coins 
cannot, as Svoronos boa pointed out, l>o sustained. Any 
one may convince himself of thin by looking at the plate 
of the British Museum Catalogue. 

It has also V>een said, in favunr of the attribution to 
Allaria, that the head on the tetmdraebm iu the British 
Museum Collection, and on other* that have from time to 
time been figured elsewhere, has been conceived in a hard 
and dry manner which recalls that of Cretan coins. 

Now it Tinr*t be admitted that this type of head, as 
hitherto known (see R If. Cub, Crete, PL ii. I), is certainly 
unlovely and hardly befitting even martial Pallas,—for 
Fallas the head Sir* always been assumed to be. This 
difficulty mir tctrudraehni removes in the main* for Hie 
features of this head, though still somewhat rigid, are 
certainly sombre. 

We w ill now briefly review the type# of Lacedaemonian 
tctradrachms in their order, a* they appear to knvH been 
issued. In doing so, we shall presently return to the 


* B.M. Cat., Crtfr* PL iL Sv 
» Crrt* Jitrkaju, vaL 1. pp. 1-4. 
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question 08 to who is represented by the ho] meted 
head, 

Pi vo issued of tetrad ra dims are known* The e&rlit^L 
la the coin in tho Berlin Collection with the name of 
King Arens and the types of Alexander the Groat. 11 One 
might remark that the type of it a obverse, the head of 
the national here, liercuieH, being appropriate to a 
Loeedaoniiau n an, it may have been purposely adopted 

by Arens. 

Next fbJbiwB the well-known tctrudmdiin with the 
portrait of a king, and T on the reverse, the statue of the 
Apollo of Amy doe with the legend a a. The reign of 
Arons lasted forty-four years, from 310 to 260 n.e.; and 
as these coins are fairly numerous, it would seem safe to 
recognize in them the later issue of ihiw king. When 
he placed his portrait on the coin, ho may have sub¬ 
stituted the name of the people for the regal titles and 
name of his first tetnidnichni by way of [■urn promise* 

After the reign of Arena there is a break in the coinage. 
The issue of tetradracinus seema to have been resumed 
bv a strong and nnscrupulous personage, the tyrant 
Nabis, who seized the supreme power in or about 
“JOT B.a f and held it till his assassination in 102 e.c. 

Xabia chose for his first isaue the type appearing at 
the iieatl uf our paper, u On the reverse he put the 
figure of the national hero, Hercules, in a typical attitude 
well known from the coins of Autiuchna II On the 
other side he placed a head of stem aspect and—hut for 
the comparatively long hair—male, rather than female, m 
character. The subjoined coin, however, show^ t he Apollo 

,l zeiUtJi.f. *Wi i. t pi u< i, p. m 

A: Thu: yrdur gE tlifl Xftbid hii alrtiaily Ik-CU LhuN?lL anti 

«WMt*d by \Ytftih> Nt*m, Chmn,, 1997, pfr JI0 and III. 
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of Amyela& with long hair p 111 and 1 consequently need not 
hesitate to assign the head of our coin to the same deity. 
The sombre look of the face un the British Museum 




coin, yy well the drawn ox prey si mi nbont the lips OH 
our coin, result, not improbably, from 
a not very successful at tempt of the 
engraver to render the mm I ere fea¬ 
tures and the archaic smile” on 
the face of the primitive image. 
Thus we get a type connexion be¬ 
tween the issues of Arena and Nabis f 
both hearing the Apollo of Amydae* which was—if we 
may judge by the magnificence of its great throne, 
bestowed by the piety of a later generation * 4 —the most 
venerated among the oldest Laconian idols. 


We next come to llie second issue of Nabis a* repre- 
seated by the unique tetradraubm published by L&mbms. 15 
It is a reproduction of bis hrwu with the addition, on the 
reverse, of two stun* hr symbols of the national demi¬ 
gods Castor anil Pollux, and the tyrants name together 
with that of the people, a a. 

I Us third and last coinage of ieUttflruchms is repre¬ 
sented Uy the likewise unique coin which was formerly 
in the Montagu (Adlerturn* ami is now in that of the 
British Museum. 1 11 * 1 It bears the head of Kalis, and his 
name and royal title beside the Heracles: on the reverse. 
Wroth lias noticed the substitution of the lamel-wreath 


for the kingly diadem, and accounts for it by analogy 
with coins of Attains 1. The character of tins head, trnlv 
hr.rrult:an in proportion and expression p rather leads me 


sa B. It. C-st. J.WvpcwncA hm m PL anevL 1 F 
11 rittamiu, 1IL, iii, Mp, J’J. 

11 tlEAOnONNHIOI, p. 8y, 1 Hum, Wi. PL, V. St. 
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to tbixik ihat Nabia of set purpose “assumes the god/* 
for Heracles victorious is depicted on some coins (e r g. at 
Tyro) crowned with the laurel. 

The same writer jusfcly reasons/ 7 on the general ground 
of the likeness of these heads Le lhat on the (Eiiradrurbni, 
that the M small rliaiige" of Nubia in to In-i found in the 
tetrobols with a bearded head (B. M. Cal., Pelop^ p. 122, 
Nos* tj-13), These coins, moreover, support my conten¬ 
tion, The head oil No. 1 1 wears the diadem, and must 
be that of a king. On Nos. G-HJ this king, as on the 
talnulmchni, wears the laurel, like Hercules victorious. 
Finally, on No, 13 wo see him T with an ivy-wreath, as 
Nabie-Biniiym—or ahcaild one suggest Hercules bilmx 

the Ideal striven after by the burly tyrant? 

Parallel eases of monarch^ disguising t he nisei ves on 
Coins as their favourite heroes and goda are fairly 
numerous Those among ibta HaJeuoId and Ptolemaic 
kings are well known* and need not be mentioned in 
detail. Another obvious instance is the tetradrachm of 
Philip Y of Macedon, where hb son Perseus figure as the 
eponymous hero. Less known is the rare tetrudrachm 
of Antiguans Boson, published by Imhoof-Bturaer, 10 m 
which the king, wearing his diadem, is represented os 
Pan, A coin in the Berlin Collection with the game 
diademed head has the king's name round it, thus re¬ 
moving all doubt as to its identity. 1 11 * Perhaps the most 
curious instance is fu rubbed by an unpublished gold 
stater of Dumnlrici^ Polionseteff, in my possession, on the 
obverse of which the king undoubtedly appears a* a mate 
Pallas. 


1 A ana, Ifiyfy, p. 111. ’■ A/l>*hi aid# p ,PL B, 

11 Daa M^nifottitHi, [J. 11Q t :*& r iM. 
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In conclusion, the somewhat remarkable parallel 
between the issues of Nabis, so far as his tetradrachms 
are concerned, and those of Agathocles of Syracuse may 
be pointed out: 20 —the first, with the ethnic, but with¬ 
out the name of the king; the next, with the ethnic 
and the king’s name, though still without the royal 
title; the last, with his name and title, but no longer 
with the name of the people. 

E. J. Seltman. 


zo Num. Chron. f 1S74, pp. 42, etc. 
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A UNIQUE ANCIENT BRITISH GOLD STATER 
OF THE BRIG ANTES (PA PATTERN). 



Tt will be in the TBtsollectimi of the Fellows that T read 
last year a paper entitled “A Large Hoard of Gold and 
Silver Ancient British Coins of the lingua tea, found at 
South Ferriby, Lincolnshire, m 1906 : it is published 
with five plates in the Sn»u*m<ttw Chr&Rvlf, Fourth. 
Series, VoL Y1IL I was then under the impression that 
the whole of the hoard had Come into my possession, but 
it appears that some four gold staters had been kept 
buck, and I have been fortunate enough to obtain them. 
Like the rest of the hoard, these stators are tminscribed, 
and three of them are very similar to those 1 described 
in my paper. One is from the same obverse and reverse 
dies as No. 54. flute III, and, strangely enough, weighs 
exactly the same, viz. S3’2 grains. It is my inten¬ 
tion to present this coin to the National Collection. 
The second coin i? again from the same oh versa die, 
viz. No. 34, Plate III., with a reverse resembling that of 
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No. 23, Plate III., and weighs 86-5 grains. The third 
is much like No. 2, Plate II., except that on the reverse 
the fore-leg which, is attached to the “chest” solid 
crescent forming the horse’s trunk, is convex instead of 
concave to the left, and that there is a segment of a circle 
in front of the horse’s mouth and chest; it weighs 
85-7 grains. 

The unique coin which gives the title to this paper 
weighs 85-8 grains, which is very close to the average 
weight of the whole series, viz. 857 grains. It has on 
the reverse (concave side) a rude horse moving to the 
left, very similar to the reverse of No. 6, Plate II., which 
it resembles in having “ in the centre of the horse be¬ 
tween the abdomen and back crescents a peculiar boot¬ 
shaped object, with the toe part directed upwards and 
the heel to the right, which only exists on this single 
specimen of the whole series” (quotation from my 
paper). 

The obverse has a large flower-like trefoil placed 
almost centrally and extending to the margin of the 
coin: it is composed of a central rosette of seven pellets 
enclosed in a ring,—a sort of glorified ring ornament. 
Attached to the ring at equal intervals, and by a broad 
base, are three simple oval leaves which extend to the 
edge of the coin: each leaf has a well-defined midrib, 
with four to five oblique parallel veins on each side; in 
most instances these veins pierce the oval margins of the 
leaf and project slightly beyond. Each of the three 
spaces between the bases of the leaves is occupied by a 
small solid crescent. The whole design has some resem¬ 
blance to the numismatic Tudor rose, which, however, 
has five segments instead of three as we have here. The* 
background, viz. the portion of the obverse which is not 
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occupied by the trefoil, is covered by minute parallel 
striations. 

This obverse is so well designed, so original, and so 
different to all other obverses on ancient British coins, 
that I am almost inclined to regard it as a pattern. A 
centrally placed large trefoil is unknown amongst ancient 
British coins, but we find amongst the Gaulish coins of 
the Germani a trefoil composed of three lis-shaped limbs 
attached to the angles of an equilateral triangle on both 
obverse and reverse (see Fig. 9371, Plate xxxviii., Atlas 
der Monnaies Gauloiscs par Henri de la Tour , 1892). 
The Gaulish imitations of the coins of the Aedui also 
exhibit on the reverses, trefoils with leaf-like limbs, 
which are either simply hollowed outlines, as in Fig. V. 
22, or solid spindle-shaped ovals with central pellet, 
with, in addition, a pellet in each angle at some 
distance from the trefoil, as in Fig. V. 27 (see Figs. V. 
22 and 27, Plate xxxix. of the same Atlas). 

I cannot conclude this short paper without expressing 
the great loss I have experienced in the lamented death 
of Sir John Evans, from whom I always received the 
kindest help when in doubt about ancient British coins. 


Bernard Both. 


III. 

THE COUNTERMARKS OF CLAUDIUS I. 

(See Plate I.) 

4 

Silver Coins. 

A large rectangular countermark | CL • c^S | occurs 
on several tetradrachms of Lysimachus. Those belonging 
to the cabinets of Berlin and Paris have been published, 
but the comments of their editors have not gone beyond 
the rather easy reading " Claudius Caesar.” No one has 
made any remark upon the unusual form of this desig¬ 
nation. In connexion with this subject I shall first 
describe the specimen in the British Museum, which is 
unpublished, and I shall then compare it with others 
which have come under my notice. 


1. Oh ,,—Head of the deified Alexander the Great to r., 
wearing the regal broad diadem and the horn 
of Zeus Ammon. Behind, the countermark 
(4 mm. high, 11 mm. long) |CL • C^Sj Cl(audius) 
Caes(ar), reading downwards. 

Bev .—BAXIAEOZ | AYXIMAXOY, in two lines, one on each 
side, reading downwards. Athena Nikephoros 
seated on a throne to 1., leaning her 1. arm upon 
a shield; on the side of the seat, the letters 
BY, mint-mark of Byzantium ; under the seat, 
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a trident pointed to L between two small dol¬ 
phins ; under the r. band of the goddess, mono- 
^mtu rrE. 

Diameter : in breadth, 39 mm.; io height, 
03 mm. Wt. Id SO grama, [P’ 1* 1 1 -1 

British Museum. 

iut the types mod the muHiojroiB, ^ Midler, 
Dir Wiazea <b:$ (hraki&luit Kcmigs Lytimachm, PL fi. ~>i 

v. 202. 

■_>. OFre.—Sitiiilftr bend, Seine countermark, higher by hid £ 
a millimetre, slightly encroaching upon the back 
pirt of the bead, reading downwards. 

JJ, t. Similar type; same legend; Mime mint-mark BY , 
under the l ight hand of Athena, monogram fcf* 
in front, iucuv- letter A, value-murk of the min 
(4 dnn.liius = l denarii), 

J ii.inieier, 30 mm. Wt 11‘71 grains . injured; 
pierced to right of heed; an angular notch 

near the counter mark, [PL I. 2,] 

Kaiser-Priedrich-Mte-cum, at Berlin; formerly 
Prokesch^Oaten Collection. 

For the types find the monogram, SCO L. Muller, 

0 ) 1 . C'V., PL ii. 5 : v. 11 > 7 . 

This ctmntera ark all rout was first published by Count 
PcoVesch-Oateu, in the iftifli, Zeit., ILL iv,, 1£7.>. p. ddi. 
and again described by Alfred von Ballet in B^hvihmt;, 
rr*T ail! ike,t n in J*u Koiiigt. Uuwnxu Berlin, fid, i, 

18SS, p. 324> No. 16U. 

;! (jhr. _Similar head; same countermark, of same sift as 

thM of No. 1, at 1 mm. interval from the buck 
part of the head, rending downwards. 
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p.—£ mnJur type; kadoA Iflgtsnd ■ nmu imiiL-mark SY ; 
tinder the right arm of Athena, monogram 

rflE- 

Diameter: in breadth, 30 Uim, . in height, 
30 mm. m 13 42 gfo&iS. 

BibliuLlivtino Natioiuvle, at Paris 

Thiri i given by JL G, Sckhimberger, in 1 898, to 
the National Collection (itais d< Thrace, No. 25) p baa bean 
iranKfamnl to the special series of. counter marked coins 
under arrangement. It has been briefly not iced, with a 
sketch of the obverse, by ST. Adrien Blanchet, in the 
JftrtWfl .Xnmi$yHtitit/ue r si,, 1907 r p. II. 

This shjiih monogram ho* been d^scrilhiJ on u specimen 

in the Hunter Collection by G, Macdonald, CaMotjuv of 
(?m/; Qpins t L p, 480, No. 40 + 

This double occurrence leads me to suppose that 
SHitier's engraving of th« mumignim (No* 117) was 
lajphd from a worn example on which tbo letter © is not 
visible. The Hunter coin hi tables us to solve the mono¬ 
gram into 'EPYQPA^W^ showing that Erytkrae nos one 
of the eities in alliance with 1 iyzan tinm ; for other 
inahujcHs of sudi alliance-symbol^ sec Muller, p. 57, 
For my own part, I doubt whether they had any political 
^ignihraiifrcp Eyrantiuni might have occasionally minted 
for the Erythtaeans, or for any uLker city short of com¬ 
mercial currency. We daily witness European mint a 
wining for foreign countries, or even for private bankers, 
who merely provide the necessary ingots. 

The above description shows that the countermark 
tL ■ c^s | occurs only on teLradruchnis issued from the 
mint of By Kan t in m* at various intervals, after the reign 
of LviHinaehiis, whose monetary types continued to be 
imitated long after his death, which happened in the 
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year 281 B.e. Three years* later, Thmee was overrun by 
the invading Galatui under HomuntoriuS, founder of a 
kingdom at Tyle, in ilia Hacmus district, which lasted 
for mure than seventy year*, Tha rude workmanship 
nnd debased style »C these tetradrachms allow plainly 
that liiev were fabricated daring the occupation of the 
country by the barbarians. The countermarks were 
impressed by different stamps. 

As lu the remarkable peculiarity of a Latin connir-r- 
inftrk on silver Creek coins, the currency uf which was 
limited to the- eastern parts of the Empire, we must con¬ 
clude that it could ouly have been pinned there by a 
li'iuiHti governor of the province, since the civic autho¬ 
rities lmd mi control over silver curreuey, though they 
u4ght occasionally have enjoyed the privilege of coining 
copper. 

If we gu further into tin* i-xiin limit ion of the counter¬ 
mark; ive at once notice tin- amis-doo nf the praencmen 
Tiberius, which usually heads the monetary legends of 
the Emperor Claudius I, under the abridged, form ti. 
The unique exception that way lie adduced is a second 
brass coin iff Babba (Mauretauiae) belonging tu the 
Bn?™ Museum at Milan, formerly in the Hun Clemente 
Collection— 

tjhr. _ GLAVD Caesar. Bond of Oloudiiu I, laureate 

/Or.—GEN PVBL D D. Feum! c Hgpw holding [Witera in 
r. hand. «nd cornucopias in L l 

Nevertheless, it is true that the plain designation 
“Claudius Caesar*■ occurs also in Suetonius, and 


* JlflMfl SinsetrWttfuittJ «awtJmr«iln iuijw-rnforrilK romoiWMim 

•trattn. iti'ijijptiaea, it wkliriftrtiii, It. p- (S*. 
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in rrlscian 1 ^ writings; ~ but the$e rare instances do nut 
cunstt fur muck, in u question of tin official formuIa, 
against t-Jie immense majority of examples showing 
that 44 TL Claudius Caesar' 1 was Lke usual and proper 
designation, 

(Ju this point, epi graphic monument* agree completely 
with monetary legends, and there also an exceptional 
instance of the anomalous form "Claudius Caesar ** do 
serves special attention. It occurs on n memorial atone 
recording the career, curriculum Lottie, of Tiberius llnii- 
tiUH Si 1 vanns Aelkims,—who had been appointed to the 
highest posts, including LliuL of aide-de-camp, or c&mea, 
t.n ilit* Emperor throughout the campaign against, the 
Britons in the years -Id aval IL lie was WJWffl mffcc&ua 
in the next year, and according' fu regulations, al least 
fivn years later, proconsul of the province of Asia, shortly 
before the death uf Cl and him, I9ih October, 54. 

I subjoin the beginning of this inscription,* 1 in view 
of its importance for the point that I wkh to elucidate— 

fir Ti(herio) Flautio, M(oriel) f(ilio), Anli'euni tribn), | 
Rilvano Aeliano, | puntif(ich, Aug(usta!i) r [ iji 

vir(i>) a(uro) a(rgeiito) a(ore} £(l&n<lo) f^oriundu). q(noes- 
tori) Tifberii) Caesar!*, I l*grt(o) kg(ionis) Y in Ger¬ 
mania, [ pr(aefeetO; Urb i) r legat(o) ot eomiti CTaud(ii) ] 
Caesaris in Britannia, cunsuli, j pnx-oi njsfiili) As Stic, 
legat{u) propraet(t rc) Moesiue,” | A-a 

Tim nniiHSiul form of the designation, ** Claud ins 
Caesar," links the countermark of the totradrachms to 
the curriculum vit&o of the former aideHio-curnp who 
became proconsul of Asia in the reign of Claudius. It 


s £m? ton ins, Vita Claud ii 1 1; Prihcaanll^,. t H 

B C'orpici in*cnpftumjnt lalinoniq, liv. 3C0S (Tiburt). 
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then becomes obrifiiw that Flautiu$ Silvann* is the vury 
rnMsistnitG who oiitered that it should be struck in the 
same characteristic form. His apparent object wan to 
a^ScniEkde ibo old Byzan lints feLrudracbius, still in 
currency after having circulated JWOie than two nwi- 
turie* and a halt, to the eiatopburi issued from the 
mint of Ephesus Timltar bis control, and that they should 
lie accepted lur three- denarii of hi» quaestor's money; 
hence a depreciation nf "25 per cent, inflicted upon the 
tHtnuliachms, and considered hy the inhabitants as an 
actual spoliation. The incuse A impresses! upon the 
coin No. 2 r in apposition to the coimtcrtpark, ntid as o 
remruder limt the tetradraehm WAS materially equivalent 
to i drachms nr 4 denarii, represents the popular pro¬ 
tect against the imperial edml ni^ciified by the formula 
CL CAES. 


Correa Coins- 

For further investigation i>f the subject, it must he 
remembered tSuiL. in point of law, Claudius was not a 
member of Augustus's family, the Julia gens, either by 
birth v r by adoption, aud having remained in the Claudia 
geua he was not entitled, even by courtesy, to the sur- 
name of Caesar, which was the family property uf the 
.1 wlii- His name at full length was merely Ti. Claudius 
Nero Germauiciiij which i$ in scribed on t Ste Lrkunpbal 
arch of Pavia after all the Caesarian him 1 
Alter the murder of Caligula, he was at first pro¬ 
claimed iftijmaior by the praetorian cohorts. Tim Senate, 
who was partly inclined to restDre the republican form of 


* Cffljp. fuse- lut. r v. Cilfi- 
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government with the support of the urban cohorts, and 
who had even convoked Claudius to take part in the 
deliberation, did not yield until the next daj to the 
combined pressure of the praetorians and of the popular 
multitude. 5 The military acclamation by which Claudius 
was saluted, having been ratified in the tumult, became 
his official title under the qualification of commander-in¬ 
chief added to his bare name, Tiberius Claudius, im- 
perator, until he fixed himself the form of his further 
designation and imperial title. This title was ex¬ 
pressed by means of countermarks struck in haste on 
coins of Caligula and other predecessors, for the pur¬ 
pose of attesting without delay his accession to sove¬ 
reignty, whilst the mint was preparing the new regular 
coinage. 

The extant varieties of the above formula exhibit 
different spellings and abbreviated monograms: TIB and 
Tl for Tib(erius), Ti(berius) ; 6 c, CL, and CtM for Clau¬ 
dius), Cl(audius), Clau(dius); iivp and IM for Imp(erator), 
Im(perator). I know no instance on the larger coins 
(sestertius and dupondius), and from that peculiarity I 
infer that the order for countermarking given by the 
Senate to the mint officers expressly specified only asses, 
without mention of any other coin. 

4 Olv .— M • AGRIPPA L • F • COS • III. Head of Agrippa 
to 1., with rostral crown. Behind, rectangular 
countermark (3 mm. high, 12 mm. long, reading 
downwards) | Tl CBIIMj Ti(berius) Clau(dius) 
Im(perator). 

As of Agrippa. [PI. I. 4.] My Collection. 


s Suetonius, Claud., x.; Cassius Dio, Hist., lx. 1. 

“ Tl can in no caso signify “ Titus,” for which the single letter T 
was invariably reserved, so as to avoid any confusion. 
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5 Rev. —Neptune standing to 1., holding a dolphin on the 

r. hand, leaning with the 1 . on a trident; in the 
held, S C. Between the god and the letter S, 
same countermark, reading upwards. 

AsofAgrippa. [PI. I. 5.] My Collection. 

6 Obv.—C • CAESAR AVG • GERMANICVS PON • M • TR • POT. 

Bare head of Caius Caesar (Caligula) to 1. In 
front, same countermark, reading upwards, 
obliquely to 1 . 

[Rev .— VESTA. Vesta seated to 1.] 

As of Caligula. [PI. I. 6 .] My Collection. 

7. Obv.— GERMANICVS CAESAR Tl • AVGVST • F • DIVI AVG • 

N. Bare head of Germanicus to 1. In front, 
rectangular countermark, 4 mm. high, 10 mm. 
long, reading downwards | b • CL . IV P | , Ti- 
b(erius) Cl(audius) Imp(erator). 

[JSer.—C CAESAR AVG-GERMANICVS PON • M TR • POT, 
aroimd the central letters S C.] 

As of Caligula, struck in honour of Ger¬ 
manicus. [PI. I. 7.] My Collection. 

8 . Obv. —Same legend and same head of Germanicus to 1. 

In front, same countermark, reading downwards. 

[jRer.—Similar.] 

As of Caligula, in honour of Germanicus. 

[PI. I. 8 .] My Collection. 

9 Rev _VESTA. Vesta seated to 1., holding patera and 

sceptre ; in the field, S C. Behind the goddess, 
same countermark, reading downwards. 

As of Caligula. [PI. I. 9.] My Collection. 

As soon as Claudius was acknowledged Emperor by the 
Senate, he dropped his personal surname Nero Drusus, 
and assumed in its stead the dynastic designation Caesar 
Augustus, which he was entitled to claim, since he was 
descended from Augustus by Antonia, his mother, who 
was the daughter of Mark Antony and of Octavia, the 
VOL. IX., SERIES IV. C 
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eistw of Augustus. This extraction wua si.gut fled by 
the condensed formula. “Tiberius Ckndius Augusttw," 
which occurs in a similar countermark on asses of 
Caligula, ami of others. 

10. if™.—Nojitima standing no 1-, holding a dolphin 
ntul leaning "ii n trldwifc; in the field, SC, 
AI'j&k tite tridftTit, rectangular coimtermarkr 
14 mm. high, 1 mun reading downwards 
| flTc ■ a f Ti(beriiis) Ci taudlui) A{uguiifcpij* 

A* uf Aj^iippiu [PL I, 10. i 

My i olk^u-'ti. 

11 + jfr Fj _VESTA, Vffta titled to L; in :he Audi, SC, 

In front, eafuv oontitermark, reading upwards. 

As of Caiiguin. [PL 111.] My CoUection. 

13. Eei . Sam* legend and witne tjp*. In front-, wm* 
countArriiiihrk, hut rat her larger than the latter, 
lauding downwards. 

As of Caligula, [PL 1.12»] My Collect ion r 

This series of mmtormarked o*$ph may bo considered 
uy a preface to the coinage of Claudius, and, theory Lb 
cjilly, should form an integral part of it, immediately 
bvfam the gold and the silver coins which exhibit the 
type of the praetorian barmckfe, with the inscription 
iMP'ER-HECEPT, in conunemorati™ uf the linn horns 
spent by Claudius among the soldiers when they pr*>- 
idaimed him Impmtor- 


Robert K. Mo wat. 




IV. 


ItOlUN contgbniates in the 

1 1UNTERIAN COLLECTION. 

(Sm I'Lnwa 11-1VJ 

1>f Into years there have been marked, signs of fl revival 
nf interest in those radons by-product* of nuniisinatiu 
activity popularly known us *'contort! iates.” No general 
agreement as to- their true unliiFS ami purpose hits jet 
been arrived ul. FroehnerV theory, which connecU them 
with the trrhulae Insoriw, hft3 probably commanded Lbu 
largest amount of snppcfft. 1 Quite recently, however, 
Oressel has thrown the weight of his authority into the 
Opposite scale, and has expressed the opinion that they 
must lx) regarded os specifically agonistic in thro'lftr/ 
It nifty lie doubted whether u dual settlement of ibis and 
kindred questions is at all tikaly to he reached until 
something like a complete carpus of the known specimens 
has been compiled. 1 The task of preparing snob a 
ought not to be unduly heavy; the total number of 
contomiatea in public and private collections rammL be 


* get Plot, i» I’.tuiy WlKiawa'# itraf-Ertifleiap., B>J. iv. 11W t 
FraeluHir's irbdn art 1 ®*"''! l» 4«*. A fa (Ie Kill".. l&H 

FilnJ ililf <km J’jnufc io« Jfrli&ir (Herlin, ia>j), 

p. GO. 

' Cl, IHels, Lc., 11 W. 

0 2 
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vary large. And Oommendatore Gneeebi has already 
made a ginnl beginning, 4 TJue geo era I object in view 
may, perliop^ be furthered by a detailed description 
uf the eighty-five examples in Dr, William Hunters 
cabinet. Tt will be found that these axe of considemhia 
interest, several being unpublished* * In the main the 
lines laid down by Gneeehi have been fallowed. Eero 
and there, however^ an even greater degree of precision 
Iirh seemed desirable. On the other hand, so lavishly 
was the gTftYing-tunl employed in finishing eontorniate^ 
that it has not proved possible to say definitely that any 
particular piece waa a truck rather than i'.nxU The order 
of arrangement is that given by Cohen, in his M&lailh* 
Tmpirink^ Specimens not Included in his second edithm 
are market! with an asterisk. The referenees indicated 
by ‘Sub/ are to Sabatier's strip /iuti t/fatimfo 

MhhdUfrn* CmteniifrttA (Paris, I860)* 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

1 .—Head ot Alexander r. s diademed, with (lying hair 

Sab., PL L 1 \; oo ayaabuL 

H.—Alexander, with dying cklimy^ mounted on Ruee- 
phalli^ prancing L : he leans forward and with 
held in r. thrifts at fuetflan, who has fallen 
forward 1. on r, knew and r. hand, and raUe* fai^i 
mid L hand towards the king, while bid huxagannL 
shield, which has dipped from hi* harm, ia *t*en 
beneath the hoik's body : around, from L upwards, 
AL EXANDE RMAGNVS MACEDON I - SuR. PL 
aiv. I*]. L 

jdiir I ( Dim, o i !. ^ ^ XV t* grutuiuta* 


1 Jfte. Tint. di iVuwjMtn., viiL (T095J, pjv SI tt. r and 25V fL 

* That is,» for as the cEiTerenE £roiipfr of ota-unu? a^« cocetmewL 
Within these gnjupit, IiEf. nmirtgomcuL ol the Li diemghrdud. 
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1V J Very aunilar typy ; slightly larger ; beneath dim, g 
in intaglio. * 1 ' 

R, Ofkaebi2S| lacked to wwat, seated r., hut with head ]., 
in higjv drawn bv panthers 1. ; he holds thyrauti in 
r. and raises his E. above 111.' head ; In field r rj small 
winged figure dying l. T tarrying u bmivh of grapes _ 
above buck* of panther^ Maenad h t blowing doablo 
dyta; in front of her, satyr, naked, at a tiding to front, 
bead r, with pedum in r. lisind; sit pnutlierV head#, 
liorn&d Pan u muling r., holding reUs ; in exergue, 
six Bttcchio symbols* in follow [tig ordei from 1, to 
r. : fistula, pedum, mask r. i with winged temples?), 
btmeh of gmpoa, mask of isilenii* I., cup with two 
handle*/ (Cf. Sub,, PL xL 10.] 

JE. I - 4 n . Enin. 3-6). Wti. 2o'07 gi'mntnc.^ 

The Lead of Alexander in the preceding group h 
fdosfily imitated from one of the Leal known of tbo 
obverses used for the featival coin?? struck in Manadinu* 
in the first half of the third century a,D- ;* and the Shone 
set of pieces also funutfhea it parallel to the reverse of 
No. 1/ Nor eau (he revere of No. 2 be regarded a* in 
any way original; similar bacchanalian processions am 
of frei|uenL occurrence on coins and gems, as well as upon 
larger works of art. 

'$* H^'bd OX r. t WFArlng linn'j akin; arOUDd, 

ALEXANDROMA 6NDAVGTRPPP; Lei frg E it t palm 

braueh incised. [PL II, 1.] 


■ Tins phras*, 1 i ei ifsta^liu/ is need wLorcw tha depressions me 
wrdia enough to have been Inlaid with silver or gold, Where tfioy jieo 
fflere £crqtciie& p H mL-iista 1 U employed Insi«uh 
f These symbol ms ofion iqdLjtinrt a o r only purliitlSy tisibto. The 
first ^ncccsf-ful attempt to identify them wflj that cl G. Robert 
mr \'D |.i. <5U’ it«i. d# fiS A’vfli. Bdljfrt, lftS-2. p. SGJ), who^ 1 * * 

ilafettiption 1 Lat* followed. They may vary on other i'sumplto. 

1 <>-ifjhkr F Dw finhitfix Jfiln irrrv ^Jynfyr^i HT. TaJ. lv. 1& 

' Op. cii., Ta*. v. 1 Dri^stl eonililara the typ^ 5 oE bmli ooutmmii.tM 

i3 till El^sIvuI ooius to be CO^Iud from tho gold mediklUoBS l.h^n/ Guld- 

iru^aUfoflj, p. 64 ; ef. Jl. Ma'.vftt, In /^r. 1EH>8. pt 1 - 
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R. —Male figure, wearing short chiton and hunting boots, 
standing r., pointing spear, which is held in both 
hands, at head of boar at bay 1. in mouth of cave; 
a hound springing r. fastens fangs in throat of 
quarry; in background, a cypress-tree [=Sab., 
PI. ix. 9]. 

JE. 1*45 (mm. 37). Wt. 26*37 grammes. 

The head on this unpublished obverse is, of course, 
familiar from the Macedonian festival coinage spoken of 
above. 10 The engraver of the inscription has, however, 
found a new world for Alexander to conquer. Not im¬ 
probably the reverse is also copied from a coin; it is 
directly reminiscent of the common Samian type— 
Androklos spearing a boar at bay in a cave. * 11 

4. —Head of Alexander r., wearing lion’s skin; paws tied 

in front of throat; around, ALEXXAN DERMAG 
[ = Sab., PL i. 6]; no symbol. 

R.—Alexander on horseback, galloping r., with raised r. 
hand ; beneath his horse’s feet a lion falls forward 
r., his head pierced by a javelin [= Sab., PI. ix. 11], 

JE. 1*5 (mm. 38). /^\j/ Wt. 26*37 grammes. 

5. —Similar type; around, ALEXA NDER [= Sab., PL i. 

4] ; no symbol. 

R.—View of the interior of the Circus Maximus; in centre 
of field is the spina, consisting of a raised platform 
with a meta at either end, and a tall obelisk rising 
in the middle; on this platform are visible, to 1. of 
obelisk, a group of three pillars surmounted by 
dolphins, and also a statue of the Magna Mater 
riding upon a lion r., and, to r. of obelisk, a hunter 
or gladiator 1. attacking a boar at bay r.; in upper 
part of field, two quadrigae galloping L, one behind 
the other, the charioteers plying the whip ; in lower 
part of field, two quadrigae r., the one behind 


10 See Gaebler, op. cit ., Taf. iv. 14. 

11 B. M. C., Ionia , Pl. xxxvii. 3. 
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galloping IS he thoss above, the one m front being 
reined in by ohariot*er, who holds palm in r. instead 
of whip, riTifI look.- backward to wodTo wreath, 
winch iR zibont to bo platwtE on hi 3 head by Victory. 

[FI. II- 2.] 

iE. 1 -u (mui. 33), ^ 4 s Wt. gramim;* 

ti,—Smut;" but in front, inlaid in diver, ivy leaf dowsi- 
wwndaj with stalk. 

R, -Similar* 

M> \ 5 (mm. 30), ^ ^ m. 27-74 gnammea. 

7 h —Similar [=3ab. r FI. i. 5] ; in front, palm-branch iu 
intaglio. 

R.—Similar. 

iE„ l u (mm. 40) k ^ ^ Wt, 23*79 grammes. 

8 , —Very suuilur; no symbol. 

R.—Bettei-ophoii,, with flying chhiwy*, galloping r. on 
PcgzuiiLi, and pierciiijXp v, ith z»pcar held in raided r„ T 
Chimaera running i% [nBilX, PL \K. lh]. 

JE. to {turn, 3tf). ^ W t. 11> "46 grammes. 

9. —Same, 

^—Scyllrt attacking the ship of Ulysses- the upper part 
of hoi' hotly. which rcacmblea u woman, and her 
waiar, winch is girt with a dug of barking dags,^ are 
risible above the waves; on either eddf^ and possibly 
forming the other part- of her body* 11 Ls a huge fish 
with open jaws and tail in air ; she holds rudder on 
1 . arm p and with outatrerched r, drug* wnUor from 
prow of vessel r.; two victims uro already in the 
water struggling to escape the dogs and the dab ; 
on fore port of ship, Ulyasea, wearing pilous and 
carrying shield, striking at Scylhi with *pear; 


IT It will be obifitrsd tint there are thmj gradi^i Of rsfiMnhladce noted, 
lieLwaexj typo-; ■ --'in!, 1 , 1 1 very rimitar, 1 and ^itmilar-' The DruLof these 
La- uied only when the lik^LLC^ U so ^remt as to suggest ihae the piceo-j 

co-ri corned we're r'Lisrj h: lLu i-amu mOHl- 1 . 

11 M*m. Curort-, l'JWU, p + 
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behind him h unoblior tailor, holding shield on 1. 
arm: the shield of the nun who is being drugged 
uwuy tiivti ^Upped from liis grasp and rulled behind 
hia companion ^h., P3. xiii. 11 L4 j. 

&. L-5 (mm. 30). Wt, 27 10 gramme*. 

A portion of No. 0 is broken away. 

The three varieties of obverse just described (Nos, 
-1-y) belong to a class whbdi diffais rather markedly 
from the portrait* of Alexander most familiar on coins. 
After all, however, they are merely a fourth-century 
development of the type on which No* 3 19 modelled. 
Of the reverses here associated with them, two (No. -1 
and No. i?) are comparatively uninteresting; both are 
obvious imitations, the original of No. 4 being clearly 
one of the Macedonian festival coins,™ while No. $ is 
probably modelled uii n Corinthian piece of the time of 
II ftdrituL li:< The others dcser vc more careful scrutiny* The 
view of the arena on Niks, 5 flf. lias a certain Limited value 
as evidence* The general appearance of the with 
the ittvtp* at its ends and the obelisk rising in the centre, 
agree* broadly with other representations on reliefs, 
mosaics, engraved gems, and the like. The obelisk is 
doubtless that now in the Piazza del I fc opoh>. It wan 
brought from Heliopolis and placed in the Cirrus Maxi- 
mils by Augustus in It) B.c., and in 357 a*d« p under Con¬ 
st ant iub, it received as a companion on the vpina the 
similar, but much larger, monument that stands to-day 
in the Piazza di S. Giovanni in Latemno* On the nm- 
torniatos the obelisk is always single. But no inference 
as to their date would be admissible! the probability 

11 oagr&Tmg is, however* tiwscamtt in ^me d£ th\u. 

13 £./. A. p i£v/p, ll r Sc. 14. 

" B r jr. C. f Corinth, PI. ixui. U. 
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being that the picture of the tpina is largely conven¬ 
tional. The original from which the contorniate types 
are all, to some extent, derived, is the well-known ' first 
brass ■ of Trajan (CMC ii. p. 73, No. Trio), a figure of 
which is here given fur purposes of comparison [PL III 
5 ], it will bo seen that the UOfti^r, the solitary ulwlisk, 
and the statue of the Magna Muter 17 arc prominent 
features. On the other hand, the light with the wild 
boar seems to be almost peculiar tu contamiatos. It is 
certainly not on tine Trajan coin, nor on the similar piece 
struck by Caracalla (Coh ., 1 iv. p. 108, No. ti.iO ). 13 On 1 he 
relkls, &e., the uedirnkt for the dolphins— .Invenal's 
thf.pfi.inuruM dfllitOTJurf — is usually indicated by two 
pillars supporting an architrave. On Nos. o fi. three can 
be plainly distinguished. Possibly the difference is due 
to un engraver who mistook for ft pillar the stream of 
water that sometimes gushes down from the dolphins’ 
months. 11 Later on we shall meet with other erect in ms, 
notably a building that appears to be meant fur the 
tj\ - nrb’ t and a column surmounted by what looks like a 
Victory.® 

Thu reverse type of .Xu, 9 was recently discussed m 
the Chronicle by Mrs. Esdaile (Miss K. MoDowhII).* 1 Its 
ultimate original was possibly ft painting—perhaps that 
by Nicomfttdius, which Pliny the Elder mentions as 

PMcrthaa Jay Cohen (U) m “jik tavaWcr" TliO Raise itatacj" 
rec&fluJjtatlQ an nirtayuf the other npteientatidnfl of the * 3^1 i *** 
lamp in che British SXuBttiHi, Anti the CKgrtTod £*m found Id at 
Gttumum (Olie&tart). 

'» ta« PL HI. 6. 

** R.g. ou iha mosaic at L yens, C f. Tartull., Vo $*«., S—' 1 itfertina 
ifc-pNw i-umrirtl." Probably thi purpraiO wa* to f«ft tU* ■Etulpllf. 

PflUly- WL^gowi'a lUa^MrWtfd^ it, 

Ti l^ce infniy p. SE find p>. I If. 

^ YruFi. Cftro?i., m, pp- Ml ff. 
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txisring in the tcmj’ic of Fox ; it nmy be noted that on 
the ccmLoriilnltfH Ulysses wears tlse ;>j 7< of which I'Hny 
ape^ka. 53 Although Seylla herself Lhh mumd the 
hybrid shape in which she figures on the coins of 3Iwgtia 
Gniti+rhij the influence of the Homeric 1 nidi Lion r^n he 
faintly trace'1 in other points. The hero standing armed 
in the prow is so far consistent with the epic version. 
There, however, he was gazing in awe upon Chary Mb at 
the moment when Scylla snatched away his comrades* 
ilere he is striking ti blow in their defence. But the 
most charts lemtlually Homeric touch is the tree in 
the background* It is obviously Intended to suggest 
the whirlpool. 

r<£ c' iv ipivmt* ia tj piya#* f^XXoivi 

~<l* c wru Xmnrji<Hi' fn'vppmjicit fdXui SrtV.iN ^ 1 

APOLLONIUS OF TV AX A, 

l-—. Bust of Apollonius oP Tvadji r T , draped and ; 

around,'A FGLLONI VSTEANfcTO. [PL IL 3.] 

ft- Victorious quadriga, advancing *]ftw!y to front l 
charioteer* who looks r. P hoick whip in raised r. 
&nd palm In 1.. hursca bnvc pulicy? (or plumafi) on 
their headi; in exergne f NlCA ; u'ruuml, from l 
upwards, V F L 1AME. [Of. FJ. vl L] 

1-3 (mm. 39). ^ ^ 3 Vl i f 7grammes. 

As this obverse h somewhat rare, and Sabatier 1 * 
engraving not quite accurate, it is hero reproduced, AVe 
know no thing of the reasons that led to the fatuous 
miracle-worker of the first century being admitted to 
the select circle of historical parsonages who figure on 


K NW. UM, f xjixv, m 


OtflflMf, atIL 103 i. 
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contorniates. The portrait is interesting, foi it is just 
possible that it may have a savour of authenticity. The 
same is true of the heads of Horace and of Sallust, to be 
described presently. The workmen who were responsible 
for the contorniates lacked the originality to invent such 
likenesses; they must have copied them, probably from 
gems, so that the tradition may well have its roots in 
truth. Sabatier’s reading of the name on the reverse 
is supported by the Martinetti specimen. 21 But the 
additional letter visible on the Hunter example points to 
a corruption of AVRELIANE; the victorious charioteer is 
called Aurelianus in another agonistic type.- 1 ' 


HOMER. 


1. —Bust of Homer r., draped; around, U>MH POC 

[= Sab., PI. vi. 3] ; no symbol. 

r —Hunter attacking boar, as on Alexander the Great, 
No. 3 [= Sab., PI. Lx. 9]. 

M. 1-4 (mm. 37). Wt. 20-23 grammes. 

2 . —Same; in front, 1 in intaglio, with traces of silver 

inlay. 

R. —Similar to Sab., PI. xii. 6.- 

M. 1-45 (mm. 37). ** Wt. 22-14 grammes. 


No. 2 is much rubbed. 


Sale Catalogue (1907), PL xlii. No. 3139. 
« Sal “ 

*» Thi 



obscure. In t 
or discussion. 
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HORACE. 

L—Bust ui Horace !. r draped ; around. KORA TIVS, 

B. —Groom, wearing shall tunic, julvnnciDg r. p footing 
buck ab Liji'du which he leads by the bridle with t m ; 
hia ]. is mfoed ft* if to hold n whip! and the horrie 
has a palm (or plume) upon his head ; ufouud p from 
I. upwards, B AL5ANI VS, 

JR. ] r 5 5 i into . 10 j P ^ ^ Wfc* 31-13 grammes. 

2*—Same hut behind, p ilm-lji-uuch in iritngiio. 

R,—-Sieu.ilur ; but VS not visible. 

JE. PJ= (him. 36)- Wfc. 21-89 grn tnine^ 

[CL Sab., Pi vi, 3,] 

3.—SiniUcur type; u round, OR AT iVS, 

'Thft poet Aceies, dm pod, seated r, ; hi* i\ bond 1 %-bU 
on hi* r !mee 3 while hi* 1. bolds tba upper end of a 
parchment tvll, t be lower end of which is suppm-eed 
by Ids I. knee ; around, ACC I VS, 

-jT 1 ). p ( i mui. 3-.i). ^ ^ ^Vfcp 23 B HSn gruninics. 
[Seb., PL xv. ft] 

No. 3 is mu eh rubbed. 

No. 1 is inter eating, its giving (for the first time, so 
far as I know) the full form of the name on the reverse. 


SALLUST. 


L, — Bust of S&lltHfc r. h diiipcd ; head bare; around, from 


L upwards, SALYSTI V&AVTOR. 

12^] 


[0 1 Sah. t PI. vii. 


|T On Itm. 1 f. thcFe ii n liUtiucS Husgtetinn gf & alight beard. 
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B. Group of three figures, wearing tugas, nil Standing 
to front; the one on the extrvluu r, looks 1. And 
stretches out. hi* r. baud as if expostulating with 
his companions, both of whom look towards hiui; 
the figure in tbe centra hold* small organ in I. and 
tho one on the extreme 1- holds flute in r.: mound, 
from 1. upward^ PETRQNI PL ACE. As [-Sab,, 
PL x. 4}. 

JE. 1 ‘5 (mm. 37). f. Wfc, 22*T0 grammes. 

2.—Same ; but behind, ^ incised. 

H.—Tory similar- 

JE. t-35 (mm. 39). Wt. 24 48 gramme* 

Ko. 2 bus once lawn plated with silver. 

;t,_Very similar ; but behind, n wreath (T) incised, 

8. -Very similar, 

JE. t-5 (mm, 3$), ^ ^ Wt. 22-24 grammes. 

4.—Same ; no symbol, 

R.—Sol, draped and wear Lug radiate crown, driving io 
front in galloping quadriga, with r. baud raised and 

f bba held in 1.; beneath horses' foot, salamander I. 

=Sab., PI. *1-131- 

JE. 1*5 (mm- 39). Wt. 27 48 grammes. 

5.—Saiue ; but in front, ivy.leaf downwards, inlaid in 
silver, 

R.—Sam*. 

M. 1 ‘5 (mm. 38). f ^ Wt. 24-35 grammes. 


AUGUSTUS. 

I .♦_Head of Augustus r., bur,; around, from L, upwards, 

DIVVS AVGVSTVSPAieR [= Sab., Pi. iil 14] j UO 
symbol. 
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nt;^h sm a tic chronicle. 


r_—V iew of the Chens trowi the 1 - Palitina : the 

:-IlIi ? nes^ the .speetntor h.'us the appearance of jl Ling 
eo^tifiA.dn k r*tfing on a atylobite approached by 
three steps: on 1. the tolonn^de beside away to 
torus the rounded apoth-c^t end oE the enclosure: 
abb* e the gelit-ml portion of the entablature ia 
v isible the $pina s with tho chdtek of Augnstaa *nd 
the sflftiitft > the two extremities rise into what look 
like sqnare lower*, each anrniQimtod by quadriga 
fiiciog inwards; on inner aide of r. hand tower, 
arched door. [PL II 4 ] 

JEL 1+(men. 36). Wt, 1 £'3$ grammes. 

2 + -—Same ; in front, 3 lacked. 

E. — Circular enclosure, w ith baiikuncnted buticiida; in 
Lhe centre, rt tree; m front, a stag and a go&t 
running r., side by aide, pursued by n dog;; behind, 
a second rlog itlxn r, prising hnrrl upon a hare 
Sah. T PL is. 3]. 

JtL 1/4 (imu. :ki). Wt 23 -l> 7 grammes. 

Th q reverse type of Xu. 2 is incised. That of No. 3 
differs in some nwpHute from Pin engraving of Sabatier, 
to which it most closely corresponds (PL iii* I)* The 
view of the Circus is obviously modelled on the earlier 
repress el tut it ms on coLtm; 23 blit there nre certain peon* 
li antics that call for remark. The curve at the south¬ 
east end is an attempt to break away from convention. 
The square tower on the L may be meant for the upper 
portion of the triumphal ardi in honour of Titus, through 
wliicb Lhe viclorbns chariots passed out of the enclosure, 
Thar is, jit all events, the inference one wuuld draw from 
a eoiuparison with the "first brass 1 of Trajan s although 
ou the 1 first brass * of Caracal la the corresponding 


See supra,, p. -J4 L, and JPl. in, -5 and fi. Theta h a valuable dts- 
ntj-^iou cat lhm& types by FnedEaEisl.'ir m Abb . far J&niffL Aka4* far 
biiifnickt ru JScrhfT, lb-73., pp. C7 If. 
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structure seems to rise straight from the entablature. It 
is less easy to account for the square tower on the r. 
On the Trajan coin there is a facing quadriga on this 
side, evidently shown in perspective, as if at some 
distance. It reappears on the coin of Caracalla, where 
its position is clearly beyond the carcercs ,—that is, next 
the Aventine. Possibly in the case of No. 1 a desire for 
symmetry has led to this quadriga, with its pedestal, 
being brought forward and so treated as to balance the 
upper portion of the triumphal arch upon the 1. This 
suggestion seems to be supported by the arched door, for 
a similar opening will be found in the structure on the 
1. on the coin of Caracalla. 


NERO. 

1 . *—Head of Nero r., winged, as Mercury; behind and 

beneath neck, incised lines, waved to represent 
drapery; in front, incised in outline, a caduceus, 
with rows of dots punctured along the bodies of the 
snakes; behind, also incised in outline, ^ ; border 
of dots. 

R. —Mars, wearing crested helmet, standing three-quarter 
face towards r., leaning with r. on spear and sup¬ 
porting with 1. a shield which stands on ground 
beside him; mantle and tunic indicated by faintly 
incised lines; border of dots. 

JE. 1 *4 (mm. 36). /^\J/ Wt. 27*39 grammes. 

[PL II. 5.] 

2 . *—Head of Nero r., as Hercules ; club over 1. shoulder; 

in front, g incised in outline; border of dots, 
punctured. 

R. —Naked (? female) figure seated r., with knees drawn up 
and r. hand resting on hip; 1. hand grasps long staff 
or pole which lies on knees and projects forward 
across the whole field ; in the background, traces of 
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a building (1 or of a vessel with rowers) ; near the 
margin, obscure incised lines (? traces of inscription). 

JE. 1*45 (mm. 37). Wt. 17*29 grammes. 

[PI. II. 6.] 

3 . *—Very similar, but in front, indicated by punctured 

dots, bunch of grapes with leaves; border of dots, 
punctured. 

R.—In foreground, lion kneeling 1. and looking back; 
behind, standing to front, draped (? female) figure 
holding in outstretched r., above head of lion, a 
circular object; similar object in 1 .; border of dots, 
punctured. 

JE. 1*45 (mm. 37). Wt. 22*40 grammes. 

[PI. III. 1.] 

These three unpublished pieces form a somewhat re¬ 
markable group. No. 1 stands rather apart from its 
fellows, being of decidedly superior workmanship. On 
the other hand, there is undoubtedly a close connexion 
between the obverses of No. 2 and No. 3. And the 
reverse types of both are equally hard to explain. The 
blinding of Polyphemus seemed at one time to promise 
a possible interpretation of No. 2. But the suggestion 
proved difficult to work out in detail. Another idea was 
that it might represent some such athletic feat as 
appears on Sab., PI. viii. 1, 2, and 14. Again, however, 
there are features that seem inconsistent with the 
hypothesis; in particular, one would have expected to 
find the r. hand grasping the pole firmly. 

4. —Head of Nero r., laur.; around, NEROCLAVDIVS- 

CAESARAVGGER PMTRPIMPPP ; in front, palm- 
branch in intaglio. [Cf. Sab., PI. ii. 6 .] 

R.—Victorious charioteer, with palm in 1. and whip and 
wreath (?) in r., driving quadriga slowly r., and 
looking behind him; horses have palms (or plumes) 
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on their heads; no inscription visible, but surface 
much worn; in exergue, traces of palms (?). [Cf. 
Sab., PI. v. 10.] 

JE. 1*35 (mm. 35). Wt. 21 *14 grammes. 

5. —Very similar; head slightly larger [=Sab., PI. ii. 6]; 

same symbol. 

R.—Huntsman attacking boar, as on No. 3 of Alexander 
the Great [= Sab., PI. ix. 9]. 

JE. 1*5 (mm. 38). /^\J/ Wt. 21*63 grammes. 

Contomiates with the head of Nero show at least 
eleven varieties of inscription. The commonest of these 
is IMPNEROCAES ARAVGPMAX, which we shall find on 
Nos. 11 ff. Next in order of popularity is that which 
occurs on Nos. 6 ff. They are distinguished from the 
immediately preceding set by having the spelling CLADIVS 
for CLAVDIVS. 29 

6. —Head of Nero r., laur.; around, NEROCLADIVS- 

CAESARAVG GERPMTRPIMPPP ; in front, palm- 
branch in intaglio. 

R. —Rape of the Sabine women ; the scene of the incident 
is indicated by a mcta rising in the background; on 
either side of the meta a group of five figures, con¬ 
sisting of Sabine women fleeing with outstretched 
hands, and being seized from behind by Roman 
youths; in exergue, SABINAE [=Sab., PI. xv. 5]. 

iE. 1*3 (mm. 34). Wt. 17*10 grammes. 

The comparatively small size of No. 6 is due to the 
characteristic edge having been removed. 30 There are 
traces of gilding on the obverse. 

29 The variety with CLADIVS is not noted by Sabatier, Cohen, or 
Gnecchi. Yet it is much more usual than the other. Here the pro¬ 
portion is 2 to 1. In the British Museum it is even greater, being at 
least 5 to 2. 

30 The same reduction has taken place in the case of the specimen 
illustrated by Sabatier, l.c. 
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7,’—&iinn: but in front, g incised in outline. 

r Alexander the Great on horseback galloping r with 
flying cloak and r. lmtid irtised in_ air , nt_ horses 
leet, lion rushing 1,, pierced wilt javelin Sab., 
I’i, lx- 13]. 

JE. 1-3 (mm. 33). M Wt. 30-40 grammes. 

The aim of No- 7 has been reduced in similar fashion 
to that of No. G. 

9..—Same : but £ incised. 

B,- The Emperor, laur, and wearing fUaireuss, with palada- 
mentutH flying l>ehind, on horseback r., tlo u$ting 
with spear at foe man, who sinks back beneath horses 
feet, holding sword in lowered r. and shield on 
1. orm [= Sab., Pi- 14]. 

JE. 1-9 (mm. 38). M Wt. 23-10 gramme*. 

£L—Smut 1 . 

R—Similar type; detail* varied ; t^ur* of foaman larger 
in proportion ; fexerguu hardly visible, [Pl. III. 2,1 
j£. 11 (mm. U >. ^ Wt IB^S jramraft. 

Tho revoke of No. 7 closely resembles that of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, No. ± Similfiriy, the reverse type 
ol r Nos. 8 f. is essentially the same hs tbit of Alexanbkli 
the Great, No,!, but For llae laurel-wreath, w hich seem* 
to point to the Emperor, 

10.—Heid o£ Nero r. ? kur,; face tliiu ' likcues* uol 
r*fidf>™iumhlu ; aifoiiiid, IM PN EftOCA ESAR AVQPM X 
[ =3ub. P PI. U. 1]; m front and behind, indeed 
limu, possibly imhcaliog palms, 

n — View uf the interior of the Circus MucimBB, shewing 
vpirn. with obelisk and nrtta*, as on Nok. 5 If, of 
AtnxANDKK THTt Great ; but fen L of obelkk, statue 
r ,f Milter 14 -m lion L 3 and amall building 

fionaLHtipir uf L-ronp o£ pillars wi^h cornual roof, and 
to r. cl otelkk, the 4 dolphi w * 1 md a Una hounding 
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\. : m the Arena four qiiAdrigaa railing, the two ou 
fhfl farther sida L And the two on the □Rarer eido r. : 
in each rise (he charioteer in front- looks back; 
between the vpiun and thu two further eburioty, 
hart L P pursued by bound ; beyond each Wflfia, 
truces of figures, the one on the r, being mounted 
[= gab,, PL iSL +]. 

JE, I 41 mm. 36). ^ ^ gimmes. 

This reverse type lh nn In teres l mg vamtiou of that 
of Alexander the Gkeat, Nos, 5 ft 


I L—Similfir type ; features less thin : u round, IMPNER.Q- 
CAESAHAVGPMA* [d. Sab., FL ii, 3J ; in front, I 
m intaglio, 

R,—Victorious charioteer driving quadriga to front ; by 
look* r., and holds whip in railed r. and palm in I, . 
in exergue, H> E$i}\ [CL Sab,, FI. iiL 13.] 

iE r l 1 4-5 (mm. 37 L ^ ^ ^ l - -1 1 && gram u tea. 

12. —Sami:: annus symbol, 

R.—Olympian, draped and veiled, seated I. on vouch h ex¬ 
tending r. hand towards mouth of created serpent, 
which rears its Lend r. ; in vxvrgue, REGINA. [Cf. 
9ab. P FI. *iv r 15J 

iE, 15 (mm* 3 &X ^tv 21’03 grammes. 

13. —Same; but § rudely cut. 

EL—-Roma T wearing crested lid met. rented 1. uii rock, 
against which shield rests; she gntypy parasomiuii 
with I. hand, and holds on extended r_ small Victory 
r.* on globe, with wreath i in Held, S C. [Cf. Sab,, 
PL xvii. 13.] 

iEL L'S(ojD. SB). "Wt. 2173 grammes. 

14. —Same; but in front, padin-branch in intaglio. 

R r -Faustina, draped und wearing stephane, standing 1, 
extending with r. a patera over a flaming altar: 
around, DIVAFAVS TlNAAVG. [Cf + Sab . 1*1. svii H 11] 

jE + I *43 [mm, 37) r ^ ^ Wt K 3Ti?S gramme*. 

0 2 
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15 *—Same ; no symbol. 

r. —Ten concentric circles, described about a central dot. 

JE. 1*5 (mm. 38). Wt. 21*50 grammes. 

The reverse of No. 12 presents us with another type to 
which a parallel can be found in the Macedonian festival 
coinage. 31 The reverses of Nos. 13 f., neither of which is 
quite accurately reproduced by Sabatier, are both copied 
from common Koman bronze coins. No. 11 has often 
been published before; but the reading of the monograms 
here given is (I think) new, being the result of the 
comparison of a number of specimens. The first of them 
obviously embodies a name like ‘ Tiberius ; * it is worth 
noting that an almost identical monogram occurs, incuse 
and retrograde, behind a charioteer on Sab., PI. vi. 11. 
The precise form and the interpretation of the second 
monogram are more doubtful. 

16. —Similar type, with rather stouter face; same inscrip¬ 

tion ; in front, palm-branch in intaglio. 

R. —Victorious charioteer, head 1., driving quadriga to 
front; horses have palms (or plumes) upon their 
heads; in exergue, wreath between two palms; 
above, E VT V Ml VS. [Cf. Sab., PL iv. 9.] 

JE. 1*4 (mm. 36). Wt. 21*50 grammes. 

17. —Very similar type; same inscription (only partly 

visible); no symbol. 

R.—Groom walking r., looking back towards saddled horse, 
which he leads by the bridle [= Sab., PI. vi. 3]. 

JE. 1*45 (mm. 37). Wt. 22*99 grammes. 


11 Cf. Gaebler, Die antiken MUmen Nordyriechenlands , III. Taf. 
iv. 35. 
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19.—Yery simiW j but in front, g in intaglio, 

ft.—Jason, with flying, dtilitfiiys* islanding to frnnfc, bead 
r.; on each jdde of him, bull afcruggting to escape 
the grasp he tins bid upon one ol it. horns; in 
exergue, plough r, [Of. rfah,, FI. sin, S*] 

iE, I i (iii!ji- 30>* Wfc tRM5 graiflmw, 

No. IS b pierced. 

19. —Same ; but in front, palm branch inlaid in silver* 

ft. — Hercules | n griping with 3 r hand L fore fi/Qfc of centaur 

r M and holding raised club in i r . : tin. 1 ccmtaiuf looks 
back ii& hut opponent, and raises both hnrtdh depro- 
cntingly \ in the baekgrpafid, a tre* [=Sab., 
Pi, xiii. T]p 

AL 1*35 (mm. 3o) # ^ ^ Wfc. lEr35 grammes* 

20. —Some : no symbol 

ft.—Olympim seated on couch, with serpent, • i:. i-u No, 12 ; 
oxcrguOf blunt, 

JE. 1 -15 (nnn. 37 . ^ ^ ^ r t p gramtues. 

21. —8mm ; hot in front, pnlin-bnmch incited* 

ft L —Emperor on horde W;k r,, bar. and wearing military 
dress, with flying clonk, spearing foenmo> who sink* 
backward with shield on I. oral and r. hand raised 
to protect himself : beyond, a second fooitmni* already 
dp.idp lyintr prone L r beneath borne. [Of. Bah., 
PI. xvi. UJ 

jE. 14 (mdL 3G) + Wt, 22^7 grammes. 

%% —8amo; but in front, 2 in intaglio, 

Similar. 

/E. 1 r 4 j | mm. 3 7 ?, ^ ^ Wt, 19' 3 !j gratamBa. 

The interpretation of the reverse type of No. I ft 
Jason is cerlftioly correct. 11 The subject of the reTenw 


u fiee ihtM* Chnw^ 1900, p* 9&S. I* bad prarbmly bwn gl*sm tv 
Hwltfor* in lto>eher r .!i il p. Ss 
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type of No. 19 was also a popular one. It occurs, for 
instance, on Roman bronze coins struck as early as the 
first half of the third century b.C. 33 


23. —Similar; but in front, palm-branch in intaglio. 

R.—Laocoon, naked but for mantle flying behind, standing 
to front, with head r. and hands uplifted ; before 
him, his two young sons, also naked ; all three are 
struggling to escape from the coils of the serpents 
which issue from the sea, indicated by waves on 1. 
[= Sab., PI. xiv. 11]. 

JE, 1*45 (mm. 37). Wt. 20*20 grammes. 

24. —Same ; no symbol. 

R.—Apollo, wearing long robe, seated r. on rocks, support¬ 
ing his chin on his 1. hand; before him, Marsyas, 
naked, standing 1. beside a tree, his hands tied 
behind his back; on extreme r., a Scythian slave, 
kneeling r. and looking backwards as he sharpens a 
knife. [Cf. Sab., PI. xix. 9.] 

JE. 1*45 (mm. 37). ^ Wt. 23*97 grammes. 

25. —Same; in front, palm-branch incised. 

R.—Similar. 

JE. 1*45 (mm. 37). Wt. 22*27 grammes. 


26. —Same. 

R.—Similar. 

JE. 1*5 (mm. 39). ^ Wt. 18*29 grammes. 

27. —Same; no symbol. 

R.—Blank. 

JE. 1*45 (mm. 37). Wt. 18*59 grammes. 

The representation of Laocoon and his sons on No. 23 
is interesting, but calls for no special remark. The 


33 Babelon, Monnaies de la Republique romainc , i. 18. 
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Marsyas group is discussed by Mrs. Esdaile, iu Num. 
Chron., 1906, p. 263. 


VESPASIAN. 

1._Head of Vespasian r., laur.; around, IANPCAESVES- 

PASIANAVGCOSIII ; in front, g in intaglio, with 
traces of silver inlay. 

r.— Huntsman attacking boar, as on No. 3 of Alexander 
the Great [= Sab., PI. ix. 9]- 

JE. 1-4 (mm. 37). Wt. 23 64 grammes. 


TRAJAN. 

1 .—Bust of Trajan r., laur., wearing cuirass; pal id a- 
mentum fastened across chest; around, IMPCAEb- 
TRAIANVSAVGPMPPPROCONS [= Sab., PI. u. ldj. 

R._Aeneas, wearing short tunic and flowing mantle, run¬ 
ning r., glancing backwards; on his 1. shoulder he 
carries Anchises, who also looks back, waving his 
hand, as if urging some one to follow ; alongside, is 
1. band in his father’s r., Ascanius, wearing trousers, 
tunic, and Phrygian cap; around, AEN EAS[— kab., 

PI. xiv. 10]. 

JE. 1-6 (mm. 39). M Wt. 27 85 grammes. 


There are traces of gilding on both sides of No. 1. 

On contomiates the head of Trajan ranks second only 
to the head of Nero in popularity, and there is greater 
variation in the way it is represented, as well as in the 
form of the inscription by which it is accompanied. 
At least twelve different legends might be noted. The 
fact that more than half of these are in the dative faith¬ 
fully reflects the fashion prevalent on the Emperors 
coins. The artist of the reverse of No. 1 would not lack 
for models. The flight of Aeneas occurs as a coin-type 
at Aeneia in Thrace as early as the sixth century B.C., 
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and it does similar nerviee ni several cities* including 
Rutsir during the Imperial age. 

M**—Similar type, with bre-^t turned slightly more toward* 
ihv front; ground, TRAWNYSAVGCOSmiPP; III 
front, -£ incised. 

R.—Cybele, draped and wearing umrd frown, rented in 
qaadriga of liona galloping r.; alio leans with r. on 
jvsptre ; beyond her, Alya standing, draped and 
wearing Phrygian vup 5 In? holds prnltmi in l, and 
lookti back nt Oybele* [ = 8fd> r+ PL xi. G.] 

JE , 1 *5 (man, G9 )* ■'fv Wfc. SS ■ G t gramim, 

^ a Very mimilAr ; in front, pahn-brandi iuebicd- 

EL—Similar. 

iE. 1 *4 fai in. 3G). ^ ^ Wt T 21 r *Li gram 111 ssl 

Them are traces of gilding on the reverse oE No. IL 
The reverse Ly pc sd L 2 f. is j'siirly common:* 1 Its 
appearance on eontomiates may possibly have an agonistic 
significance; we have seen that the status 6f the Magna 
Mater wa? a prominent feature on tbe vp7r<' ui' the Circus 
M axioms. The obverse of No. 2 is highly interesting,-— 
not because of ILk type, which is no way remarkable* but 
because of the gym boh which titles once for all the true 
interpretation of P in the much-discussed combination f. 
Here its place is taken by a palm-branch. The inference 
that it represents pn?wr f and not pramiia^ is irresistible. 

1 , Br —[knit of Trajan r., Uur., wearing oulnm and palnda- 
mctiLuni; backsdjcwn ■ nvOund, TftAlAWVS COSlIIlP; 
in front ? E m intaglio, [C?f- H.tb.^ PI, ii. ■<!?.] 

R.—Alesunder the Great on horceback r., In military 
drim, Vr fth fljing cloaL- ± .apearing foernan, whom he 


» £■?£■ Robert, L<j pfcifrt efa myth* cl? CtyM*’ ■-? d'.-P^s rnnpe^H par 
fej nn'dfliJlm™ ^tf^rsiafci (i^r. JTwn,, 1SSS, pp. 03 H.). 
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tramples beneath his horse’s lure feet; foe in an, who 
weal’s helmet or cup, has sunk down on 1. knee, 
liylda shield on. 1. ant!, and raise* r. hand towards r. 
thouMcr, [Cf. S;ib., PL svi, 11.] 

M. 13 {mm. 40). Wt. 93-46 gramme*. 

Head of Trajan r., lam-.; kiubII portion of pednd*. 
muDluxu visible nYflr front of ne^k : around* TRA- 
1ANVSAVG COS - till - PP ■ J in front, paim-branch in 
iutugiio. 

R—Female li K ure, draped, slandio K r, clasping with r. tlie 
r r band of youth who ntuud* tn iron^ hot on; iier T .. 
dnfssed m convent iuiml Phrygian tvstumft: her S. 
hiuirf mats on fii^ jboukterE, while Iuh 1. hand im 
which he auvttui ty holding swU^khitig ) L* by It**- 
side. E*L HL 3.1 

iE. 1-S(nmj, 40). Vt t i!l-G8 grammes, 

Tim inscriptionuii the preceding piece is the commonest 
of fill the forms of legend found with the bend of Trajan 
on rtmtorniateS. 35 The reverse type of No. 5 is of 
doubtful interpretation. It was first published in 1^(9 
by Robert, who described it as Cybeie mid Atya* Six 
years later ho reproduced, it in an engraving, where the 
female figure is shown wearing a mural crown.-'’ On the 
supposition that the engraving was accurate, there could 
hardly be a .doubt as to tin" correctness of Robert's inter¬ 
pretation. But there id no trace of a crown W tho 
Ilunter specimen. It is true that this is in poor wwii- 
tiim. At the same time, the negative evidence it provides 


“ U nwy Ik: iiij-.'J Sa pisjiuj llml it ckw, snd not tto awnc of 
rScro that ia on iho obvur-..- of tie rc-ry tntoevsttug dontoroinM ln ™ 
It. Jl.. flawed m ftntis. CJiriui., 19U0. H. XVII. 2. U hmi-A adding 
H,ai tlio tcvsisa of tliBL piooo La* also an innoopHoa, which hi* not 
boon noticed liilhuia, but which, if if could bs ihx-ijfhowd, 
(urnlib a eluo io the type, 

■ Gatotojat <t«f Wii. i-iinfortiiaifi, p, G. 

But. AW, 1BS5, PL iv. 1. 
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la lull v borne out by the fine example in (kmiiugiidatore 
Gnecuhik* mlketioiL 38 Gnecdii, who believed the type 
to be unpublished, suggested that it might be possibk to 
sen in ii a rep rescut tuion of the parting of Hector and 
Andromache—a vi0w that aeeuia cubs! durably less probable 
than tiulmrt's. 

6, —Very similar : *wond hall of inscription portly illegible 5 

no symbol* 

il—Blank/ 1 

JK. To (anil. 40). Wt L 2^48 grmmriefl. 

There arc traces of sibling both tm uhverae and oil 
reverse. 

7. — -Similar, with TOS for COB. 

r,—V iew of fchfl Circus Maxiious from Lhe Fidutine; the 
long colonnade, which forms the aide next the 
spectator, rests upon a stylobate approached by a 
flight of three steps, on the lowest of which stand 
two figures fnee to face at a little distance from onu 
another, each stretching out r. baud; above L 
extremity of colonnade ritcy an arch surmounted by 
u i|iiudd^£t driven r by winged charioteer; at r, 
extremity of cokemade Lb a high portico, within 
which a tail .Uatuc facing; above the purlieu, in 
crude perspective, cun lie seen the from 

which Lid Lies a quadriga at full gallop L, tho horses 
with paliuB upoo thftir heads : above the car^ry is 
the judges hax, and beyond them, at the end of 
this aide of the Circus, is a high structure, corre¬ 
sponding to wad resembling the portico, but sur¬ 
mounted by u quadriga fewing ; in the background 
is shown the inner flido ot tho Oiroti^, with ahriae in 
L hand corner and plants for spectators on either 
side H ? t it; above central portion uf colonnade the 
ppiji't is indicated by the obelisk and the irtetae. 


M ijjpwifft, iiiv, t% 28 (Rivu Hid, di Num, r 183&J, 

It ifs pesdfote, but not protabto,. that thcro may encts hiv* ipeon & 
type ■ The surface k geverud with a metallic accretion- 
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white (,Uc™ ore sIhd visible upon it, to r, nf ubelisk, 
a statue standing on u pillnr, with raised r. ««.'id, 
and what may be the for the dolphins. 

[Uf. Ssih., PI. Hi, G,] 

JR, 1-5 fumj. 39). "Wt. 23-67 gramme*. 

S, -Similar, witli TR MAN VS ■ AV0 COS - Mil PP ; jwiliida- 
meiilum not visible ; bi front, g incised til outline. 


R. —Similar. 

JE, l'4-> (iwua.-37). 




Wt. 20 1 40 urunsnuw. 

[pi. in. 4.] 


The view of Lho Circus on Nos. 7 C—md very aeon™Lely 
reproduced by Sabatier- is one oi the most interesting 
of the group of types to which it belongs. It introduces 
some features which we bare not met with before upon 
con tommies, As ft matter of fact, it la closely modelled 
upon the coins, more particularly the coin of Caraculla 
[PL m. 6]. T ha arch on the L is prol^bly meant to 
indicate tbc Tortt’ T W«mjaft «l hi, through which the winning 
chariots passed out of the arena, while the shrine in tbc 
background ia possibly the Sm'lhuti Mwviat* The two 
figures standing on the steps ere, however* a novelty, 
and so is the statue within the portico on the r. The 
statue »u the column may be a Victory. 

£b—Saws; g in intaglio, 

Fj _Baccbas. naked bat for inantla over shoulderst start 

ki- to front, bead L. holding cnatlmnis in Wore.i 
r. and leaning with i. on thyrsus : at ius fcot ■ 
panthtir Lwitt-ed broking back At him and nuBmg 
Lu 1. loro pavr; to L a suiidL Mn#nad, fully draped, 
ruiuiin^ 1.^ playing Ik*: doable Hutu ; to r, a selllII 
Pan rctnriin" r. looking bfwok, with pedum in r. *ud 
bunch of graphs in L j in field to l and to r-i 

two other itikochie figures, details uf which are 
obscure. [Cf. PI. si. "■] 

M. 14 {tmu. 36> W1 24 03 grw nras. 

« Sm, tor ilcwila r the paper lay Fried ISRtitr, cited p. 30, tofta. 






M 


n < m rsai a t ic cnitOKir r. e„ 


10,—‘SimiInr : no dots between l&ttorii of LEireriptiuu; in 
front, ^ Incised in outline. 

J^-—^ tetorU'Uy i|cuidTiga ? admnebii; slowly to front ; 
charioteer, who looks I., holdv wreath and whip in 
rikisrd v. and palm in Lj no paling upuu hur-es' 
exergue blmik ; around„ (from I. upwards, 
O OM - N ■ N S. [Cf r *ub. 5 PL iiL 10 ] 

1 + i (ujju . 3bJ. ^ Ti\ t r 21 "70 ^ramuie^. 

1L—Similar typo; around, TRAJAN VSPPAV3 f—Sab, 

PI. ii, IE]’ noaymboL 

Cjrtx-Ic anri Atja in quadriga ?u on Nm. 2 f. 

^ l'So (mm, 35> t f ^ \Vt + 21-72 gruiuiucs, 

12.—Very similar ; in fronts g in intaglio* 

^™ rvv S flrajiod and hoinirtted, standing r., supporting 
slufild With. 1. hand and spear qu I. ran; nlia bys 
]uti\ on shoulder of Hercules who standi I., nakixl, 
raising his r. arm mid leaning with hh 3. on dub; 
lion 1 * skin orar l r arm, [Cf. 8ab„ PL xlil l. K ] 

(mm r 30). ^ ■J/ \\ t, 20'30 granuur^. 

Id. —\ cry similar ; in front, ^ in intaglio, 

E —-Olympic with serpont, as on Nkho, No, 12; back of 
Couch is form r'd like dolphin downwards; aroun'L, 
from l upwards, OLi MR I AS ; in exerga#, RAGEWA, 

[Cf + 8ab,,PL dv. 14 ] 

-*■ 1 * f™™* 35}, Wt. 20 36 gmmaes. 

3 4.—Punt of Trojan 3., kur. T wearing euira --, and poinds 
uiuQtum; hmk shown ; around, JMPCAESNEflVAE- 
TH A r A NO A VGG Eft [5 AO P M T R PC 0 SI E| [= Hub., PL 
ii. 9j. 

R,—Warrior, wearing erected helmet, charging r.; ho 
Soltis spear in r. nnd carries on 1. arm ami in L liiand 
round shield and sealing-] adder ; kis 1, foot, which 
LE hligliLly in idvitnce, is planted upon doubtful 
object. 

■®‘ P-t (mm* 33), ^ ^ Wt, 21-£| gramme*. 
____ _ [PL m, 7,] 

11 For annuli more accural tflprodanilan, Kofart, tUufe sur Ui 
mSdailieni ftmtornftto, PL L 2 (Brr. tic la Nam. Btkj^ n, v 
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Neither of Sabi tiers reproductions of the interesting 
reverse type of Nn 14 is ijuitc anciimie. 11 He failed 
to recognise the scaling-ladder, and (lesaordmgly he 
describes the figure once hh ii retinriw* with a trident h 
find eg&m us ti Roman soldier with a gfcaiulanL® As a 
mutter of fact* the type is dearly copied from the reverse 
nf a rare coin of Bizya, wham the hero—who is probably 
Oapaneos—baa his L foot planted on & w^ilhm. u Eckhel, 
who describes the warrior aa Mars, long ago drew attention 
to the resemblance between coin anil emitnrniaN.^ 

IS.—iiamo ; but behind, 3 hi intaglio. 

R_—Bacchus In biga ef panthers 1, with attendants; in 
exergue, symbol* : all as on No. 2 of Alexavpkii 
thk Gkk^t. 

j-E. 1-5 (iniu. 39). Wi, 25 r GO grammes. 

l'G." —Bfl-st of Trajan r, laur, wearing emrasg and pallida 
mreturn ; arnund, DlVGNERVAE, TRAJANOAVG. [Gf, 
Bab, PI li. 1T.J 

EL—dirked warrior* wearing emtari helmet, standing r.; 
ho bolds spear in I. and frupports with r. the fore part 
ot a female E ^ntaur, who falls forward r, an if 
wounded, her two anus hanging towards the 
ground : she wears an Alxm^on's tap upon he& head, 
and beyond her 1. arm ore traces of a jxite. 

[pl m a] 

145 fttmin 3i), ^t. 20 46 grEuuiuss. 

Tho reverse of Xn, 16 is very curious. It bus been 
formed from the better known type of Achillea and 
Pcntlieailett (Sab,, PI. xlv. 6), by tooling away the 
horse’s hand and neck and the lower half of the body of 

Li Op. eiJ., Pi-1, viiL Hand si*. 15- 

IB Op. tit, pp. 01 i , and JS3 L 

^ (JtwA Cubtu) iii thy. FTunltiri&tt GalU±Zivt\< L p. 433 p X*. d. 

15 viiir p. 
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Pent hes ilea, Horse dit'J Amazon urn thns combined to 
form ii female centaur. The round shield of A': Lilies has 
disappeared in the process, and so lms much of the pd!<t 
of the Amazon. The Him ter example is not a solitary I 
freak. In the Eritish Museum there is a rather smaller / 
piece which has been treated in the same way ; it ha* ' 
a head of Piua on the obverse. Further, it cannot' he 
doubted bat that we have here the explanation of an 
eighteenth-century poaxfe. Eakhel, t'o ending on Morel I i ‘ 
thus describes the reverse of n eontomkte with the head 
of Norn on the obverse :— 


■'AfilT SPE TESEV3 77i'";ur {faltatiix tttidiw sf/rim ri.m 
hniila «t r.Iypro Oentanrntn li/rom h nenUnt udmnta rS>//» 
mo mu 1st gr.iiHti p>'<n-n<nbere emit." 

After diauiiBHing the type, he adds: “ QuU sit 
juxta teriptur scivtaa, et quo padfe ettm. b w JVsi mfacto col- 
Uijnmiu, dlii ” iT A glance at Moral liVlngtaTing 

is Sufficient to show that his gmup is identical with that 
upon No. Hi above. As for the inscription, it may well 
be questioned whether it ever had any sense nt all, 
11 AG IT 3 PE TESEVS ’ in almost certainly either a mis¬ 
reading nr n meaningless alteration of the "AOhillis 
PELNTESILELa.” which sCmetiuioH accompanies Llif original 


1 1 ■ H end of Trajan r r , hur.; pxtilHn'aentuiJi visible 
ubero truncated neck, in front ; arotml, DIVONERVA 
ETRAIamo; likenws poor; casting coarse, |Cf 
&&, PL ii. 16.] * L 


" Th* tmniiformttLimi, however, Is not iputc w wraplat*. Tlio LlwJ 
imd utK’k ol lha h«H Aro unfjculv rumored, bat the lower liirt of 
FflntbcSUila 1 ^ bfrfl V s r i ] | rnnmrH, 

i: Doctrma, tHL p. 29S. Tin- h.Wnco l* SlOrtlU fc TVs, Impp. r IL 
P- - ,0 -r.ilifn [3M, imp., vfSL p. MG) ihmkB the plficq fimnsd 

Ly ti IullbL iutTfl bfifni nt moJut-Fi iusgijrv, 
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R. View of the interior of the Circus Maximus, as on 
Xo. n of Alktjito ea the Great [“ Sab,* FL iii, 5J, 

iE. ra (mm,'301* Wt. SI-25 grammes. 

1$*—Very Mmilar; but around, DfcVONEKVAt TRAIanG. 

fl.^-Scjila attacking the ship of na on Xn. 0 of 

AlEKAVihUE THE (xUAT, [Cl. S&b.* Pi. Xlil. Il r ] 

JE. P5 {nurt. 3@), ^4" V*t. 2G-4G grammes. 

10.—Had of Tmjirn r, p limr.; around, DIVONERVAE 

TfiAlANO; bettor work, 

R —Similar tvpe r slightly vttried in some of its details. 
[C£ 3ub rp PL xiii. LL] 

jE. 15 (turn. H ). 32-13 gramajc^ 

“20.—Bust of Trajan r,, laur T| wearing cuirass : pnluda- 
menttun f^tftnsd across chest, which L* shown ; 
around, DJVQTRAIA NOAV0VSTO ; in front, palm- 
branch im-Ucd; behind, dij incited. [Of, Sab, h 
PI. ii. 18.] 

EL—Apollo, naked but Cur lourd-Wferikp standing I., hold. 
in« Meted IsuroLbrattoh in extended r,; with his L 
arm he supports Me lyre, which rest* upright on a 
triuod ; mound centra leg of tripod, a serpent. [Cf. 
Sub., i'L xL 11J 

IE. 1 Go ( mm, 42). ^ ^ Wfc, 31-07 grammes. 

21. —Similar; style rather better; no symbol^ and no 

monogram. [Cf. Sub,* PL ii. 20.] 

r,^-Tw> draped figures standing to front ; between them, 
object rcftEiubliug an organ; details oboeura* ^.'f- 
Bab. ? F3. x. 7 P ] 

JE, W5 (mm. 36), ^ ^ Wt. 27-73 gramme^ 

22. —Buai of Trajan r., Itulr., wearing caimans p.iludn- 

mentum fastened across Hjhest; later style* allowing 
more of body ■ around, DIVOT RAJ A NOAVGVSTQ. 

[Ot Sab,, PL ii. 19 j 
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R.—Vulcan, bearded, wearing round cap and sleeveless 
tunic, seated r., his r. arm resting on the back of his 
chair; he stretches out his 1. hand as if to show a 
round shield placed on a stand before him; it may 
be the newly finished shield of Achilles; in the 
centre of it, within a circle, are the heads of Sol r. 
and Luna L, face to face, while in compartments 
round the circle are the twelve signs of the Zodiac; 
behind Vulcan’s chair, parazonium : in the back¬ 
ground, on a pedestal, statue of Minerva, helmeted, 
1., leaning with r. on spear. [= Sab., PI. xii. 4.] 
.ZE. 1*65 (mm. 42). Wt. 31*16 grammes. 

23.*—Very similar. 

R.—Three concentric circles described round a dot. 

JE. 1*5 (mm. 38). Wt. 23*38 grammes. 


ANTINOUS. 

1.*—Bust of Antinous r., as Pan, with pedum over 1. 
shoulder; chest shown; around, from 1. upwards, 
ANTIN OQTTANI. 

R-—Figure wearing short, sleeved tunic, running 1., rais¬ 
ing both hands, as if surprised ; the whole in intaglio; 
round about, a deep circle incised. 

JE. 1*5 (mm. 38). /fs \j/ Wt. 22*92 grammes. 

[PI. IV. 1.] 

Contorniates with the head of Antinous are rare in 
any case, and the present example is also interesting as 
adding to the very limited number of known contorniates 
with one or both types in intaglio. 48 The reverse type 
is very curious; it suggests a scene from a drama, possibly 
a comedy. It may be noted that, instead of the raised 
edge which Gnecchi remarks as characteristic of these 
pieces, it has the usual deep circle as a border. 


“ See Gnecchi, Appunti , xxxv. ( Riv.Ital . di Num 1895), pp. 5ff. f for 
a list of the seven hitherto recorded. 
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ANTONINUS PIUS. 

1. * — Head of Antoninus Pius r., laur. ; details of hair 

and beard incised. 

R.—Quadriga galloping r.; driver, who leans forward, 
seems to be supporting some object on his r. arm; 
details incised. 

iE. 1*45 (mm. 37). 4^ Wt. 36*09 grammes. 

[PI. IV. 2.] 

This piece presents a peculiar appearance owing to 
the extent to which the graving-tool has been employed 
in its production. It is just possible that the reverse 
may be intended for Pluto carrying off* Proserpina—a 
type that is comparatively common on Greek coins of 
the Imperial age. 

2. —Bust of Antoninus Pius r., bare-headed, wearing 

cuirass and paludamentum, the latter fastened 
across chest, which is shown; around, ANTONI 
NVSPIVS. 

R.—Male figure, wearing short tunic, standing r., grasping 
with both hands a long pole with which he is 
apparently trying to detach fruit from tree; the 
spreading branches of the tree fill a large part of 
the upper portion of the field ; on 1. of trunk a 
series of parallel lines rises r. from the ground at 
an angle of about 45°; to r. of trunk are visible the 
head and neck of a crested serpent 1.; around, from 

1. upwards, SABVCIVSPINIAN - 

JE. 1*7 (mm. 43). Wt. 35*89 grammes. 

[Sab., PI. xiii. 16.] 

The head on the obverse of this and of the companion 
piece (with Ulysses and the ram of Polyphemus) is 
usually called Caracalla. But there is nothing whatever 
that is characteristic of Caracalla about it, while the 
general cast of the features is distinctly reminiscent of 

VOL. IX., SERIES IV. E 
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Pins. 14 No satiflfftc.tory « x[jItumtiou of the reverse tyj>t* 
Ilhh yet been offered, nor do I know any specimen from 
which the unintelligible inscription can be completed. 
BuL it is hardly possible to doubt Llmt, na was long ago 
suggested, the acena depicted has some connexion with 
Use myth of the Hcsperidea* 


FAUSTINA SENIOR. 

I —Boat of Faustina Senior L, draped, veiled, and wearing 
sU-phuttu; littir gathered in knot on top of head ; 
an^ui'idj. DlVAAVGVSTA FAVSTINA ; in front, in 
int^gliOj horse L* with for* foot mired, and palm (or 
plume) nn head, 

R,—OyWle, draped and wearing turreted crown, seabed r. 
at the top of a fligh t of rteps just within thy entrance 
to a temple, with si lion on either aide of her; she 
holds tympanum on 1. knee, mid her feet rest cm a 
ioolatod ; four colimma mv visible on the nearer 
side of the temple ; of those on the farther aide the 
only one shown fa that which support* arch over 
entritneo ; beyond this last Etimda Atjs r. T holding 
pedum in r. ttnd grasping pine-tree with L; above, 
M A I' Ft S DEV M SALVT Aft t, 

JE , 1-13 (mm. 3T). ^ A Wt r grammes. 

[Of. Sab.j PL xl o.] 

Tfm sy t]lI ii>1 on Lhe obverse of this COntomiatC is 
decidedly tt uc■ « m moil. T h e reverse, w h i oh i b i n s i np 1 1 arly 
good condition, is developed from the reverse type of a 
J first brass * com of Faustina- 041 


^ Etffche! (J>rf/riPLa, rill. SCO) deeerlbea th* head on the elite™ erf 
the Cljssef paotanxiiitt ms Pius. 

11 Soe Mr* K* Esdnile, Sn Ntirti. Cftrcii>, ISOS, pp, 60fL p wham will 
h« icund jome Inteinlii^g iraourto upun th^ temple npmeiy on the 
ctiuluruiaO?. 
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CAKACALLA. 

1. —Bust iif O&rooalla r.* lnur„, warning euirasa and patu- 
dumrntnm \ back shown ; around. MAYRELANTC- 
NINVHP 1 VSAYQBR IT. [Cf. Bilk,, FI. ill- 7 .] 

R,—View of the interior of the Circus Miixiinus : m contra 
of held is the ajwnci with obelisk rmd wefac,' to L of 
obelisk* ututiie of the Magna Mater riding upon a 
Hon L, beyond which tbe atarto, with flgga upon the 
top j to i\ of obaluk, lion bounding r., beyond which 
K difitylft urteffeptfri ; in upper part of held, two ijuud- 
rigii" galloping r.. the foremost chsiriukit holding 
whip in r. > in lower part of held, two quadrigae 
galloping 1 +F the foremost charioteer bolding whip 
in r and looking back .it his comrado, who is mining 
in his horses, {Of. Safa,, PL iii. 2,] 

JB> l a d { mm. #3). ^ ^ Wt + 2u a 3-9 grammes. 

2* — Very similar ; but in fronts S+ 

ft The&eusj naked, striding |, s grasping with extended r 
the bridle of a bom springing]* : on borers book 
Am&Httt L with dying cloak, holding whip in 
raised r. [Of. Sab., PI. xiv, ik] 

jE. 1 v<r. mm.-iQ). Wfc. j r’iH grammej. 

tf, Similar type l rudor style; around, an TO WIN VS PIV3- 
AVG ; in front, p incised. [Cf. Sab., PJ. iii, IS,] 

R. — Victorious charioteer d firing to front ar on Xkko, 
No, I ] : same monograms in exergue, [Cf, Sab,, 
PL iii. 13.] 

JEL 14D ( min. 3 7 ). ^ ^ Wt. 20 If grammes. 

•1. Very biimkr ; but i iu intaglio, 

n..— T all mala figure, laiir., and wanting tunic and cloak, 
standing to Front* head L ; he holds fan-like object 
in raised r P and cock L on 3- arm f on either side, a 
youth wearing tunic and rape, turned towards him 
And bendmii down to feed a goose. [Cf. Sub., 
PLxiv. -j p ] 

JE. 1 "45 {nun. 37), Wt 5192 grammes* 

E ^ 

4 3£. 
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No, I is pierced, bilid is in rather poor condition* 

For a discussion of this interesting reverse type (Xu, 4) r 
eee Mrn, Esd^ilu'a article, already referred u>, cl It should 
be noted that on the Hunter csample the bird, which is 
usually held in the r. hand of the central figure, has 
been fouled into tt representation of something entirely 
difleront. 


CH ARTOTEEB- 

1_. llalfdength figure oi chariolecr, bare-headed, r ti w«ar- 
ing tight-fitting garment* on the otitsMe of which 
is a strap wound several tunes round his body ; he 
hold-4 gun'.] in r, p and with L grajtps bridle of hor>e. 
only head and neck of which are visible : In field 
behind bins, round cup with chin^tmp P beneath 
which ore faint tracer of a diamond-shaped object, 
with dots in and about it. [PL IV. 3,] 

fiL—> T aked male figure* bearded* seated l. r holding between 
hi* knees the bead of a companion, whose raised arfcn 
he gr:isps hy the wrist with Lis L, while hia r, ana 
is pjissed behind lm back to grasp his oppoiL&nt’s L 
foot* which fa thrust well forward [— Sab., PL viL 

m 

iE. I-4# (mm. 36). *J% Wt. 3Si2 grainmes. 

&—Similar type; but charioteer fa bearded and has his 
hair bound with u diadem; in fi&ld behind, incised, 

Ft,— Charioteer* driving galloping quadriga r. and looking 
back : he holds whip its r. and reins and palm in L r 
the horses have palu im i or plum^ ■ upon their heads : 
ureaud* From I. upwards, ELI AM VS. [Cf. Sab., 
Pk vh. Ik] 

M, 1-4 (sum, 41 y VTjS. 27*35 gramme*. 


Mon. Qhm n. r 19W, pp r fl, . 
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3. *—Similar type; but the goad has been changed by 

tooling into a spear, while the charioteer’s 1. hand 
has been similarly transformed into the fore legs of 
the horse ; in field behind, palm downwards, incised ; 
beneath, AETIO. \VL IV. 4.] 

R.—Blank. 

JE. 1*55 (mm. 39). Wt. 24*90 grammes. 

4. *—Similar to No. 1 ; but cap has no chin-strap, and 

there is no trace of diamond-shaped object beneath ; 
around, from 1. upwards, STA BV L I - — . [Cf. 
Sab., PI. vii. 10.] 

R. —Victorious charioteer driving quadriga to front, as on 
No. 11 of Nero ; in exergue, traces of monograms. 
[Cf. Sab., PI. in. 13.] 

JE. 1*45 (mm. 36). /j^ Wt. 20*73 grammes. 


This concludes the list of contomiates in the Hunterian 
Museum. But it may be convenient to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of supplementing my previously published cata¬ 
logue of Dr. Hunter’s Roman Medallions. 0- The following, 
which had escaped my notice through being placed in a 
tray apart from the others, now fall to be added: 33 

TR A JANUS DECIUS. 

3a.— IMPCMQTRAIANVSDECIVSAVG Bust of Trajanus 

Decius r., radiate, wearing cuirass and paluda- 
mentum; chest shown. 

R. —Felicitas, draped, standing .to front, with caduceus 
and cornucopLoe; around, FELICITAS SAECVLI ; in 
field, S C. 

JE. 1*35 (mm. 33). ^ Wt. 37*83 grammes. 


A * Num. Ckroit., 1906, pp. 93 ff. 

53 The medallion of Diadumenianus (Z.C., p. 109) ought, on the other 
hand, to be subtracted. I am afraid it may be of seventeenth-century 
workmanship. 
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GATiT.TKNUS. 

!l\ PGALLIENVSP - - Bust of fjdUfliW 1-, whoring 
paSudnuiuuUiii a&d ciir^ ahd bolding M^ufr 

R, Tbr> threa Monetae in usual attitude, with WSOftl attri¬ 
bute ; around h - *■ - £ - - - 

m . 1-45 (milt. hg) + m. ag-si 

CXjNSTAFS. 

1*. FLIVLCONSTANS PIV5FEUXAYG BubI of Conran 
r t wearing lanr. diadem, cuirft&s Jmd imlndamcntuiu 
f us tout'd acrOHl chest, which is shown : border of 

doty, 

B r —The Emperor, wearing cuirn*-% pa tad Amentum, and 
mililrny boots, standing \, t ban* headed, bolding 
vexillnm tn r., and with I. £up|jort.ing shield which 
rests on ground beside him : around, from l, 
it jiwor j% TP IVMF ATOR GENT IVMB Aft BARARVM : in 
exergue, TES ; border of dot*. 

Ks (mm. S&). 4' "■t 1 13'37 grnminea. 

[B. M. C„ FL U. l.j 


COXST AN TIU B II. 

In,—CONST ANTI VS AVQVBTYS Bust of CWtemttay II 
r,, wearing laur. diadem, cuirass, and pdftdittnCD- 
turn fastened Across cheat, which is shown ; wreath 
border, 

R. Two wingerl Victories sanding fac* to fuce, support- 

VOT 

Vv . 

ing between tb™ a wreath, within which 

XXX 

around, from L upwards, VLCTQRIAEDDNNAVGG t 
in exergiift, SIS between two paints . wreath border. 

AC 14{mm.f0}< ^ Wt, viO'IT gtHunua. 

[PI. IV. 5.] 


C0ST0KH1ATEJ} IN TILE IIUKT&BIAK COM .SCrlON. 05 

1 FLtl JVLCONSTA N Tl VSPJVSFEfLtXAVfi] Simitar 

type i border of dots. 

SIC 
X X 

ft. — Laurel-wreath* wftbtti which, ; around, OAV- 

XXX 

DiVMPOPVLmOMAN! ; bdow p befcvwin eoda vi 
wreath, TlI j 

JR. 15 (uinu 3S). ^ 4/ Wt, 10 4G gramme* 

* 

No. 15 is in poor condition, as if damaged by fix©. 


flEOTltSE M ACDOS’ALO. 


Y. 


SDfGN T 3 DIES IX THE ROYAL MINT MUSEUM. 
WITH SOME NOTES ON THE EABLY HIS¬ 
TORY OF COINAGE BY MACHINERY- 

££** rWm V.-VJTL) 

It i$ a matter of great regret to the student »t numis¬ 
matics that so lew mediaeval coining instruments are 
preserved in our museums, as they would frequently 
furnish conclusive evidence in the solution of many 
. knotty problems- Of the series of matrices, punches, and 
dies in the collection at the Royal Mint, only a very 
ftw are anterior to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, a point of time constituting an epoch in the 
monetary history of this country. From this period, 
however, almost an unbroken continuity in mu in turned p 
chiefly in punch or matrix form, of the dies need for 
corns struck in this Mint. 

The examples that exist nf the die-work of this epoch 
possess a twofold interest for the numismatist- They 
comprise specimens of the handicraft in steel of that 
prince of English dlc^engntvcTe, Thomas Simon* and, 
iu the second place, they constitute the sole relies of the 
actual tools employed, at the time when the transition was 
finally made in this country from mu mini to mechanical 
metlifttla of coin-production. 

An examination of these specimens has led to the 
belief that a contribution may still be made to the 
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history of the mode of coining practised at that period, 
and especially of the method of marking the edges ot 
the coins with letters and grainingfl. In the following 
paper an attempt is therefore made to collect what 
evidence on this subject is available, and, eo tar a* 
possible, tn reconstruct the methods then employ ed¬ 
it may not be altogether inopportune to preface the 
description of these coining tools and their use, with a 
brief summary of the principal facts so tat as they ate 
known, of the history of the introduction of machinery 
into minting operations. 

This history, prior to the date of the final adoption in 
England of mechanism as an aid to coining, divides 
itself into chronological peril ids, which may bo charac¬ 
terized ns follows:— 

(1) The mechanical methods employed in Italy in the 
earlier half of the sixteenth century. 

(2) The establishment, in 1551, of a full set of coining 
Apparatus in Paris, 

(3) The coinage of mill money in England (1561- 
1572), 

( 4 ) Nicholas Briot, and his methods of coinage 
(lllf)d-llild). 

(5) The re-establishment of coinage by the mill in 
Franco, and the method* of Feter Blondesu in the time 
of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate (1645-1658). 


(I) Coinage by MachOmht in Italy. 

Machinery seems first to have been employed as an 
adjunct to the mertkllie art, and subsequently, as por¬ 
traiture and devices in high relief began to be used 
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ii|h[>it coins, it was gradually adopted as a handmaid of 
the sister art alio. 

According to Keory,* medals were first struck from 
engraved dies In the early part of the sixteenth century 
by Francesco Francis* the Mint-master at KoIogniL It 
is not clear whether or not machinery was used hi this 
instance; but the inefficiency and ilie iuexuetitudn of 
the hammer meHiod would at ouce he apparent to the 
keen susceptibilities of the artists of the Kenaissmice. 
And an imperative demand at once arose to provide 
greater facilities for transferring from the wrought steel 
to the silver or bronze blank, the Fulness of detail and 
the life anti character of the original design of the artist. 
These exigencies could only be satisfied by the intr^i— 
duct it m of suitable meehanicfll aide For meeting the 
necessities of the ease* The surface of the metal disc or 
flan destined to receive and reproduce the impression 
from the smoothed dies must itself possess a degree of 
smoothness and freedom from flaws and irregularities 
which it would seldom, if ever, gain by repeated blows 
from the hammer.* To produce this necessary evenness 
of surface, a laminating or a drawing machine was 
Utilized. Secondly, perfect circularity iu the blanks 
with uniformity of size was instinctively found to be 
x\n indispensable setting for a portrait or decorative 
design, and this? regularity of form and dimension 

» ttuitUto £xftihitfc i, of Ifcji'i'rii! nl^ MrfitAh 1S0S T ti- Jtiii- 

Fatwtay, LniWiiwr* awsnlt priori!/ to Enitilu (l-IW) of I'^rnui: riie& 
Lifi JlalOtH JlMnJi, 1000. tnfli. by Jll rs. HuruiUmr, htoAcm* l&fH. [i. 07. 

= Mr, Mru.'ilonrUd biw f in u wiiUmoe or two, mwle an odmiimblfl nmunur 
y f ih lb tiUm* <af llit< Bidanuioe : “[The Italian uaodol] wo* iti the hindi 
&r riianH.Ui>, for eiAapltp Uae effort of a psbifrr t« End a nt-w medium. of 
eiVireatUML. And Ll wa* far portaitun- tiled it W04 i-EDplflyftd* 

L'fMn Ibu cii ill ill Uw true fwttiift mod* Eta nj back to tbs coin." —Co-fji 
Tfpe** 1W5, p, m. 
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wa# secured most readily by the use u£ u flutter uf 
given sine which punched trnm u strip of me Lai blanks 
of a ciltm inference usually approximating to that of 
the die. A third necBsaity for mechanical ail was 
occasioned by the high degree of embossing or relict 
which was given to the steel punches, To impart a 
correaponding relief to the medal, a percussive blow or 
blows with the dies must be struck of far greater force 
than could be ybtained by means of a hammer; and, 
further, when it was needful for lbo blows to l»e repeated 
many times, they must, to prevent distortion on the 
medal. Ml with mathematical exactitude upon the same 
spot on the dies. The balancier was invented to fulfil 
these conditions of effective striking. The use of the 
screw as a mechanical power was then known, ami was 
already adopted for other arts, such aa printing. In Lbe 
baWicr, the screw was adapted to provide the enhanced 
power requisite for striking medals. This worked in a 
vertical plane, ami w«a set in motion by horizontal 
levers swung by workmen,while the accuracy of its stroke 
upon the dies beneath was ensured by the rigid guides 
attached to the supporting frame. To minimi™ the 
amount of force required tu bring the design into 
adequate relief, the size of the medals was reduced, 
the average diameter being decreased from about 
i inches to 1| inch. 

Machinery, therefore, was introduced to overcome the 
practical difficulties in the art of striking medals from 
dies. Incidentally the new method had the advantage 
of enabling artists to multiply copies id their medals At 
a more rapid rate than formerly, and to supply more 
readily the newly awakened and over-growing demand 
for the productions of glyptic and kindred arts, while the 
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execution of these examples was such as placed them on 
the level of the high standard of taste prevailing at that 
period—a period when, in the general consensus of 
subsequent opinion, medallic art attained its highest 
pitch of excellence. 

From the striking of medals by machinery to the 
striking of coins by the same process was but a step; 
and this step was the easier since goldsmiths and 
engravers of gems and of dies for medals were frequently 
appointed to responsible positions in the Mints. 

The first name associated with the screw-press is 
Bramante (1414-1514), an eminent Italian architect and 
painter, and a relative of 1 Raphael. He is believed to 
have manufactured a press for striking the bullae of 
Pope Julius II (1503-13), which was afterwards used 
to strike the medals of Caradosso (1445-152 1 ) for the 
same Pope. 

Without question, however, mechanical means were 
devised by Bramante’s more distinguished contemporary, 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519). Towards the close of 
his life this versatile genius seems to have been associated 
in some way with the Mint at Rome ( cite . 1 5 14), and he 
has left on record notes and sketches of a method of 
cutting out discs from fillets or strips of metal by means 
of a hollow cutting-punch, the fillet having been 
previously drawn to the requisite gauge, presumably 
between rollers. In this way a series of blanks for 
medals or coins could be obtained equal in weight, size, 
and roundness. But in all probability this machine was 
light in construction and only adapted to produce 
comparatively thin pieces. 

The fragmentary extract from Da Vinci’s notebook 
alluding to this process is translated by Dr. Richter and 
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included bv him in the literary works of the artist. 3 
This extract, which is headed “Mint at Rome,” and 
refers to the cutting-press, is as follows :— 

“ It can also be made without a spring. But the screw 
above must always be joined to the part of the movable 
sheath. 

“All coins which do not have the rim complete are not to 
be accepted as good; and to secure the perfection of their rim 
it is requisite that in the first place, all the coins should be a 
perfect circle; and to do this a coin must before all be made 
perfect in weight and size and thickness. Therefore have 
several plates of metal made of the same size and thickness 
all drawn through the same gauge so as to come out in strips. 
And out of these strips you will stamp the coins [t.e. punch 
the discs or blanks] quite round, as sieves are made for 
sorting chestnuts, and these coins [blanks] can then be 
stamped in the way indicated above.” 

Unfortunately, this indication of the particular way 
to which allusion is made is not extant, but in all pro¬ 
bability the striking was by means of Bramante’s press. 
The extract continues— 

“ The .hollow of the die [cutting-punch] must be uniformly 
wider than the lower, but imperceptibly. 

« This cuts the coins [blanks] perfectly round, and of the 
exact thickness and weight; and saves the man who cuts and 
weighs, and the man who makes the coin round. Hence it 
passes only through the hands of the gauger, and of the 
stamper, and the coins [blanks] are very superior. 5 

Rough sketches of these tools are reproduced by 
Dr. Richter (plate lxxvi.), showing that the blanks 
were cut from the strips of metal by being forced upwards 


* The Literary Work * of Leonardo da Vinci, compiled and edited from 
the original MSS. by Dr. J. P. Richter, London, 1883, vol. iL pp. 17, 18. 
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into the upper tool, which whs hollow. By the usual 
methods nf modem practice the discs arc driven 
downwards. 

It has iiH-en stated that Da Vinci invented or adopted the 

practice of striking'nuadak and coins in an iron ring or 
collar; but 1 have not been wide to verify tins statement. 

Ten years alter Da Vinci’s death, Benvenuto Cellini was 
appointed by his patron. Pope Clement VII, engraver at 
the Mint in Home, where he remained for some seven 
years, and engraved dies for both medals and coins. 
This brilliant artist, whom Mr. .1. A. Symunds outUusi 
asticolly describe* as the "Genius of the Renaissance, 
incarnate in a single personality,” must have become 
acquainted with and probably timde use ni -lie press of 
1 humante, and also the tools of Da Vinci introduced into 
the Mint at Homo only a few years previously. 

In support of this supposition it will be found that 
Cellini, in his racy Autobiography, make* several in¬ 
teresting references to his own connexion with the 
new methods of medal and coin production. When be 
first went to Route, ho appears to have sought to acquire 
whatever information was available regarding the art of 
striking medals and coins from steel tlien. He says— 

“ There were also other master* who worked at medals 
earvr-d in uteei, which may he called the models and true 
guides for those who aim ut striking coins in the moat perfect 
style, All these divers arts I set my Hell' with unflagging 
industry to learn. ' j 

Shortly afterward? the Pope sumunmed Cellini to Lis 
presence, with the Intention of obtaining his services in 

I Lift u/ I ' 1 Jii'f iiuti Ltllini. tlMliUtdt by J, A. tWtmjiuis Sod kiL, 

Sits', Vfll L IK Cl. 
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the preparation of new dies for his Mint. The young 
artist, who confessed he hud never made dies before, 
though he had seen them engraved, was nothing loth to 
undertake this commiaskn. 

Clement informed Cellini of the nature of the design 
to be used on these triol dies. The obverse was lo bear 
the figure of ft naked Christ with bunds tied and Ihn 
inscription ecce hqmO; and mi the other side the Pope 
and the Emperor supporting a cross, with the inscription 
VNV5 SP1RITV8 ET VNA FIDE 5 ERAT IN EIS. 5 This task 
was quickly accomplished, lie made two dies In steel, 
and struck a specimen piece in gold, which he took to 
the Pope on a Sunday. His Holiness was delighted, and 
before his fervour had abated, the astute engraver drew 
front Ills pocket u patent which bo bail prepared, appoint¬ 
ing himself stamp-master to the Hint, and entreated tlid 
Pope to sign it there and then. The Pope agreed and 
signed the document forthwith, securing t>> him the post, 
which, lit* says, was worth “six golden crowns tt month, 
iu addition to thn dies, which were paid at the rate of 
a ducat for three by the blaster of the Hint."" 

Cellini employed similar methods for medals with 
such skill that Pope Clement inquired how he managed 
“ to Stamp them so marvellously, largo as they were, for 
ha had never mot with ancient pieces of that size.” * 

When Paul 111, the successor of Clemonr. was elected 
to the Papal See In 1534, Cellini engrave'! the dies for 

tSl^ tie?iv cflliiiLge. 

Subsequently we find him Jtt Florence* whore he 


■ in An-piinto (n^tLx* Cellini njvxki or then tkiiguo being ujwhI oh 
two c :oliu. Tratt. tfeif 0rtf«r4ci t a siv 
4 Ojp* rtit, x<A* ], 124—I3fl, 

r Op, eft, vjL i. ftp. 17*. m, 19b. 
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received orders from Duke Alessandro to make ajjfedta 
and lodgings in the Mint were unsigned to Dixu. He 
tells us be engraved diet for four denominations of coin, 
(.lie hiilf-giulin lieing an exceptionally thin piece. 11 

After a visit to France, Cellini returned to Florence, 
where he worked under the patronage of the Duke, 
Cosmo de r Medici, «a “sculptor, goldsmith, and stamper 
of eoins” Addressing the Duke, he said— 

" Mv lord, if you will undertake to pay some workpeople, 1 
aid ready to strike coins for your Mint, aud nierl.ila for your 
portrait. 1 am willing to enter into competition with the 
ancients, and feel abtu to surpass thorn, tor since those early 
days in which T mido the m edits of Pope Clement, I have 
learned so much that I can now produce for better pieces of 
rho kind. I think I can aim outdo the coins I struck for 
Ijukc Alessandro which are still hold in high esteem,” ' 

These references taken in conjunction with Cellini’? 
TmUise m GoldsmiikSiuj and &iJptore.“ which lie wrote 
j() Florence in 1568, fully establish tlm fact that in 
the earlier part of the sixteenth century great progress 
was made in ltuly in the art of medal and coin striking. 
Cellini treats of the engraving anil hardening of matrices, 
puncheons and dies according to a new plan, and oi 
coining both by the hammer and by the shrew. From 
bis description of the coining.piess it will be found that 
it embodied all the main principles of the La I under. 11 


■ Op. rrt, vul i. pp. 211-2W 

■ Pi*. TOl, ii Pfi. 2S0 f 2) L 

n TmtWo lirir Ortfiaeri* in Htanua, t. *t!l : LpmuLiitud b> 

C, £. A tflbw, Lofldcm, lS9@r 

si x flhtteU nrCdUnTs prvea nu Tliia dweriptira iaa been mm- 
bT SU A^lW* {"y.-ii.iV* -fiJaUHl » ■Uphlly diffwtntaiiA wm prarfaulr 
.^ yjukawl hy FmC.JUbntft'AtaUro { H i\*utzx Lecswei euAlloj^ iSteftip 
q/AtU JaurnixL Maruli iApril, IStfl). 
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Da Yiuefs methoclsot 1 rolling ur drawing strips ot metal 
to a definite thickness, and of punching out dbcs of 
eijuui size, weight, am! roumdness seem to have been 
known to Cellini* and adopted in plane ol the ancient 
method of trtanning pieces nf metal into a round drape 
by means of Stimd-shcar&^ But the thick flaixs he pro¬ 
duced by casting; and in order to reduce the labour of 
striking medals of high relief with the dies, he made 
the mould from an impression struck m lead. By this 
means the cant blank showed part of the design in. rtdxei 
beibro being placed between the dies, and required fewer 
blows muler the press to complete the medal 

It is interesting to observe that Evelyn , in writing 
more than a century later of ihu imention of machinery 
for coining, ulau refers to Italy a* the country where 
mechanical contrivances for this propose wen- originally 
adopted. He writes 

11 1 find Hicrora Cardan speaking of one at Venice {where 
that ^foble iUmf, the ZsCf'Jia is Establish'd) who long EitK'W 
(he says) devised An Engine, which both Stamp'd, Out and 
roantkd Money hy one Operation only, for which he was 
lie warded by the State (an wall b: deserv'd) with an ample 
Pension : But that it was firsl of all set up, and practised 
here with tta, Vnifore this JVehcA, js ingCnlotwly aoknowledg T d, 

Evelyn was not familiar with the technicalities of 
coining* and the engine ho mentions for stamping, cut¬ 
ting, and rounding was probably no more than a machine 
for catting out blanks such as that of Da \ inci p M r to 
which reference lues already been made. Scamping dwa 
not allude to striking with dies, hut to the punching out 
circular discs from a strip of metal instead of cutting the 

L ' Ditcourw on .YriuZV, bj* John EvtiCyn, I6U? + pp. 225* 22a. Evilju, nn 
<lrjiibt, tu Card* t* T i Tmtfa*? ti siu.sAi'ri * niffcrf, pubE Label 1 lq ] .jSJMPU 

VOL. IX., SmilES IV, F 
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metal into a round shape with shears, as was formerly 
done. But there is no evidence of the priority of English 
enterprise in this direction, as the concluding sentence 
of the extract implies. 

Two of the coins of Pope Clement by Cellini are 
included on PI. V. (Nos. 1 and 2). Their circularity 
and the regular beading on their rims may be observed, 
but it will be noticed that in one case (No. 2) the bead¬ 
ing does not appear on the whole of the circumference, 
due to the fact that the coin has not been struck 
centrally by the dies. 

The various improvements introduced in this period 
include in a rudimentary form mechanical methods for 
almost the whole of the coining processes in which 
machinery is employed at the present day. But there is 
no evidence that the coins were marked or lettered on 
the edges, nor do they appear to have been struck in 
collars. This device was brought into use in the period 
to which we now come. 

% 

(2) Coinage by Machinery in France (1551-1585). 

Cellini visited France in 1537, and spent some years 
at the Court of Francis I, in the exercise of his 
art as sculptor aud goldsmith. He was honourably 
treated by the king, to whom he communicated some 
information regarding the new methods of producing 
medals and coins at Home and Florence. In his 
Autobiography, he records one such interview at 
Fontainebleau— 

«"With his Majesty I disputed some time about the fashion 
of his coinage, a point upon which we were not of the same 
opinion; his counsel, who were present, kept persuading him 
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' that the monies ought to be struck in the French style, as 
they had hitherto always been done. I urged in reply that 
his Majesty had sent for me from Italy in order that I might 
execute good work; if he now wanted me to do the contrary, 
I could not bring myself to submit. So the matter was 
postponed.” 13 

Apparently this opposition prevailed, for there is 
no evidence that Francis took any steps towards the 
establishment of machinery in Paris, and Cellini 
eventually returned to Italy, having been driven Irom 
France, mainly through the intrigues of the king’s 
favourite, Madame d’Estampes, whom he had offended. 

During his stay in Paris it is said that the great artist 
was invited to England by Henry VIII. His possible 
influence at the Tower Mint, had the invitation been 
accepted, affords a pleasant exercise for the imagination 
of the student of comparative numismatics. 

In 1547 Francis I died, and was succeeded by his son, 
Henry II, who, shortly after his accession, influenced no 
doubt by the remembrance of Cellini’s reports of ihe 
Italian way of coining, and also by the great prevalence of 
the crimes of clipping and forging, sought to institute a 
reform of the French currency by improving the quality 
of the coins issued. By an edict ot August, 154b, 
he ordered his portrait from the life (“son effigie 
d’apres le naturel”) to be engraved on his coins, 
to prevent forgery; but a more radical change than 
this was to follow, the requisite aid for which came 
not from Italy but from Germany. M. L. Mazerolle 14 
tells us that about 1550 the French ambassador, De 


11 Op. cit., vol. ii. p. 142. 

14 L'Hotel des Monnaies , par Fernand Mazerolle, Paris, 1907, p. 2b. 
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Hard! sc, reported to liis king that a goldsmith of 
Augahnrg possessed the secret of imparting to coins 
regularity of weight and ekoukrity of form. Henry 
lost tm l Line hi despatching to Augsburg the Master r^f 
the Lyons Hint and a brother of liLs ambassador with 
Auhin Olivier, a skilled m&tdmiUcian, to act ha their 
technical assistant and advise?* 

After some secreL iieguLiations, a set of the minting 
apparatus was purchased from the German jeweller, 
whose name wan Harx Schwab, for the king, and one of 
the Tender's workmen accompanied the tools to Paris 
that they i]light he gut lip in proper working unier. 

According to Lo Blauc, 1 * Henry ordered the machines 
%o he installed in a house of the baths situated in the 
grounds of the Palace, where, in January 1552, 1 * proof 
coins were satisfactorily struck in his presence. In spite 
of s Iren uo tin upjK>sitiuu from the Coar tit's Mounu its, iggues 
of the new coins were subsequently made, and the pieces 
are justly famous for their excellence of design ami 
workmanship. They became known ha mi]I-money 
(jUTomiaie du Diouim), from the circumstance that the 
necessary power for driving the machinery wax in the 
first instance supplied by a mill formerly used by Matteo 


11 Truitt hiitofirfiiA tie* SlitNtautp* it* KraikM t lTDi, Jk iiiS ft ti mini, in 
lila Tnutertr* 1714 * Aifi Lhuoumw^u btr^nuin 1 553 {p. 157 ), 

but MitSvC-lle ffivi-ft 1 i"52: Jet ikito the DuXI not*. 

M Tin Ftt ftLbL-, or 7) li Cmiget em quoted bj liudiuir, vuL i p. 342 0840), 
giTES January S7 r I >3o r ft* the ctato it f ttlt ordEblQM eitablUhili^ tiifl 
JAmuluiV cTii J/ojthnL, and January aa f\»- iInEu of L-Jeury IL i edmt 

fur striking k^LOm* by tlio mill. Tbow dfttet Btuald prohabh rvud 155| 
and ittl ififpacifrfilj, full TTork haring bf'vn KniimruciAl in th- latter 
ytar 1L P, LaiJurubti km pzudueud couttrawtory arldtfnw of Mi*.* viUb- 
ILibffiiiat ef the Jlannui# da Moulin id from £fi Ghroft^Ufj Ja Jean 
tSaridn, *i «url; jiiiblLfhed in I55S, TJae pMAngfr if quoted m 
nuno'i. franffrlM, 1504. p. 420, 
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dal Nassaro, an Italian gem-engraver, under whom 
Bechot, the Graveur-general, had studied in his younger 
days. Dal Xassaro’s mill, which was in existence in 
1534, was known as the “ Moulin de la Gourdaine,” and 
seems to have been set up to polish precious stones. 

The machines for coining introduced from Germany 
on this occasion comprised the rolls ( laminoirs ) for 
reducing the cast plates or bars of metal to a suitable 
thickness; the draw benches (bancs a tirer), presumably 
for adjusting the thickness of the rolled fillet; the 
circular cutting-punches ( coupoirs ), for preparing the 
discs or flans of the required size and v^ight; the presses 
(bdlanciers), for striking the blanks with dies; and the 
appliances for holding the dies in position under the 
press ( tenailles ). The last-mentioned class may have 
included iron collars or rings for enclosing the blanks 
while they were being struck. 

This machinery was placed under the direction of 
Aubin Olivier, who, in 1556, succeeded to the duties, 
though not to the office, of De Marillac, who had been 
made superintendent of the Hotel des Monnaies du Moulin 
in 1552. The engraving of matrices and punches for 
the whole of the French mints was in the hands of the 
celebrated Parisian artist, Marc Bechot, who was ap¬ 
pointed by Francis I to the new post of Graveur-general, 
created in 1547. 17 His designs excel in beauty of type, 
and were well reproduced by the mill process. In the 
newly established mint, Jean Erondelle and Etienne de 
Laune, probably under Bechot’s direction, engraved the 
necessary dies. The former of these, within a short 


|: Medallic Illustrations of British History , by Hawkins, Franks, and 
Grueber, 1885, vol. ii. p. 720. 
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lime of his appointment, conveyed model* of the new 
machine to Homy of Navarre> who set up a similar 
mint htL Fan, nml in t 55R placed kirandelltj in charge of 

it, as a recognition of his 3emces* w It is generally 

considered that tlsH liiHaliln entruck oftitiS aubneijiieiuly 
issued from flie Pail Mint attained to a high standard 
of excel lrtUce. 

I have been unable to obtain any example* of the Pan 
issues to accompany this paper, but three mill coins 
of the Paris Mint are illustrated, two dated 1552 and 
one 1553 [FL V. 3, 4* and 5]. These specimens afford 
evidence by their workmanship that the Paris machinery 
was much superior to that employed in Italy. The 
pieces arc above the ordinary thickness, and have the 
edge* smooth ami plain. 

Sumo of the coma struck at the JUaiuiitA? rfw Moulin 
in Furls are liu- first known to Lti marked with letter* 

on the edges* They were invariably thick pieces, and 
bore the inscription in relief. This effective precaution 
against clipping and forging was introduced by Olivier, 
who was, no doubt* the clever inventor of the segmental 
collar (vi'rok brisk) by which the device was arenm- 
plMietL Schlosser 10 nicotian* a coin of Henry II, dated 
1555, with the inscription on the edge* sou deq honor 
ET GLORIA, and another of Henry IV, dated 1577, 
inscribed FACE QVIETI ET FELICITATJ PVE3L1CAE. There 
h in the Royal Mint collection a piedfort of Charles IX, 
dated 1573, with the inscription, *ver^i reljgionis j 
AS5ERTDRI J . 


; Buy. Dii'.t nf 3jj. r Foirrvr* Tulji, p.2G, Be* .il*. J, 

UliiachcE, Lfe Grtuvun ftt Bfam, Pus,. 1SSS L 

1 DU Miiniticktoik, EEnnprvcvr, j> l7*r, R^mhea fail pjenotutlY 
iul'U tiua^'d ihh uoii], vp r <£L, p. UC. 
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Another specimen of this piece occurs in the British 
Museum, and is illustrated [PI. V. 6, 7], as well as its 
inscription, which is in relief on the edge. The collar 
used in the production of this piece consisted of three 
segments. The three places of junction between the 
segments are indicated by the upright lines in the 
inscription as shown above, and two of these sutures 
can be seen on the plate, the third occurring at the end 
of the third word. 

It will be observed that in the inscription [PL V. 7] 
on the British Museum piece the first two letters of the 
word ASSERTORl are absent, though they are plainly 
indicated on the Mint specimen. This hiatus is pro¬ 
bably due to the fact that these two letters, which 
would be incuse in the collar, were accidentally filled up 
by pieces of metal or some other substance, and con¬ 
sequently a smooth blank space such as is sliowm would 
occur on the edge after striking. 

In PL V. (No. 8) a piedfort of Henry IY, dated 1607, is 
shown. This also has an inscription in relief on the edge : 
PERENNITATI PRI | NCIPIS GALL | I PE RESTITVTORIS | . 

Opportunity may be taken here to correct the impres¬ 
sion arising, it would seem, from a statement by Rochon, 20 
that Antoine Brucher w r as the inventor of the laminoir. 
It is certain that the art of rolling metals for manu¬ 
facturing purposes must have been practised prior to its 
adoption for medal and coin work, and it has already 
been mentioned that the laminoir was introduced into 
Paris from Germany in 1552. Brucher, or Brulier, did 


29 Eesai sur let Nonnoie*, Paris, 1792, p. 62. The same attribution is 
erroneously made by M. E. Dumas, in kis-Afotes sur Temission en France 
des Mommies decimates de bronze, Paris, 1868, p. 29. 
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not outer the service of the Mint until I55S, several 
yearn after its establishment* lie was employed us an 
engraver, principally of dies for medals ami jettons, ami 
is credited with having introduced improvements in 
coining methods, the nature nf which are not known. 
But while he may have improved it, there is no reason lu 
suppose he invented tbebiniinuting-Tnacbine. Schlosser's 
suggestion Jl that Olivier was the inventor, seems equally 
without foundation. 

The Mannaie du Moulin was not in operation many 
years as a coining establishment. Several causes com¬ 
bined to hasten its cessation. Henry II, who was its 
patron, died in 1 ”>9. The opposition of the ancient 
corporation of nioneyers huh fierce mid 1 jit ter. Olivier 
found that the work of striking medals was mote lucrative 
than that of coining. And in luSfj, 511 the year before 
Auhi n Olivier’s death, coining by the mill was formally 
prohibited by an edict of Henry III, the machinery being 
subsequently employed exclusively for the production of 
medals and jettons. 

(fit JfnwT Coinage uv Machinery is Eng lash 
(15(11-1572). 

Shortly after her accession in 155S, Queen Elizal«?th 
instituted measures for the reform of the English 
currency, which whs in a deplorable condition owing 
to the great prevalence of base and clipped euiue. 
About this time one Meat pell, possibly a disa fleeted Or 
discharged workman from the Paris Mint, came to 

« Of. eiL, ?. 123 . 

44 TmUt ihr* ItQnojjei, jmr Jtm lizard (L=t fcj r| ICS2" -t^cl ^ 17111 
p. ISS, 1 
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England, evidently with the intention, like Ereudelle 
three or four years preiioush at l uu r of making o$ good 
ii bargain .115 possible uf what knowledge he pressed 
of tli5 DAW method uf coining. Lnder the patronage of 
the Queen and the Council, he was introduced to the 
Tower Mint, and in 1561 gold and silver coins were 
struck by the new process. 

There j* a fragment of interesting evidence relating 
to tliis issue of mill coins which occurs in a letter 
dated the following year, June 0 f 1562, from Griildal, 
who succeeded Bonner as Bishop of London in 155®, Tl> 
Ooiiiad Hubert, a Protestant preacher at Stradmrg. He 
writes— 

“ You wiU room fruw Abel or Saikjua (if bo bring you 
this letter) two golden coins of our country, stamped after 
a now fashion^ and in a. manner resembling print. 11 

He aent a third piece to Doctor Sebald, and adds in 
a postscript that the three pieces are “more remarkable 
tbr their workmanship than their value." ^ The mill 
gold pieces struck about this time were the half- 
sovereign* the crown, and tln+ half-crown, and the 
apologetic tone of the episcopal postscript suggests that 
the sample coins were of the last and hast of these 
denominations. 

This extract certainly affords contemporary evidence 
in favour of the late President's remarks in a recent 
paper B * on these mill coins, wherein ha account* for 
the absence of signs of wear on existing specimens by 
LtT« hypothesis that they were treasured h.h pocket-pieces. 
There can Eks no doubt that oilier persons acted as Bishop 

13 jftui'ri Lifter n, iad aericf, Parker bociutv, p. j4. 

J< .Yarn. Ckrun-, tth Strict, XIX, p. 3ti. 
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Grindal did, and in this way many mill coins were pre¬ 
served on account of their novelty and beauty, while 
those that were actually put into general circulation 
would quickly disappear in accordance with the well- 
known currency law of the contemporary financier, Sir 
Thomas Gresham, which may be paraphrased as “ the 
non-survival of the fittest.” 

In London as in Paris, there was vigorous opposition 
to the new r method of coining from the Corporation of 
Moneyers at the Tower, who felt that Mestrell’s innovation 
was a direct blow’ to their vested interests. After a few 
years the process was altogether discontinued. On the 
25th August, 1572, the Warden of the Mint, Sir Richard 
Martyn, reported that Mestrell’s machine had, after re¬ 
peated trials, been found defective. 25 From contemporary 
Acts of the Privy Council, as summarized in the Record 
Office publications, 28 we gather that the Frenchman, who 
is variously termed Ministrell, Mensterell, and Mestrell, 
was apprehended in 1577 under the charge of making 
stamps for coining. From prison he addressed a piteous 
appeal to the Recorder, and to Martyn, the Warden of the 
Mint, that his goods which had been seized might be 
restored to his wife and mother and family, on account 
of their great poverty. There is, however, no record of 
the result of this petition. 

Mestrell was condemned at the Norfolk Assizes on the 
1st of April, 1578, whereupon he turned informer against 
one Drury, a confederate, who 

“ dwellinge at the signe of the Crosse Keyes in Thetforde, 
dealt with him for the making of a certain stampe of xiid. 


25 Ruding, Annals of the Coinage , i. 345 (1S40). 
2< * Acts of the Pricy Council , vola. ix. and x. 
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for the counterfaitinge of her Majesties moneyes, and for that 
purpose repaired to his house in Southwarke to receave the 
same, and had further (as it is reported) at the same time one 
of blacke visage in his house, verie skillful in alchimie." 

Seven days later he accused two others, one Browning 
and one Goodwin, of similar malpractices; they also 
were apprehended. This form of usefulness to the State 
did not, however, prevent the issue, on the 14th of the 
same month, of an order for MestrelTs immediate 
execution, unless “ he shall be able to discover greater 
matter.” This we may suppose he did not do to the 
extent which would be required for the revocation ot 
this sentence. Ruding gives the date of his execution 
as 1568, which is ten years earlier than is warranted by 
the Acts of the Privy Council, to which reference is 
already made. 

There is, however, reason to believe that this dis¬ 
crepancy is to be accounted for by the circumstance that 
there were two Mestrells executed for counterfeiting coin 
during this period, one named Philip and the other 
Eloye. Stowe and Holinshed both refer to the former. 
Stowe says— 

“ The xvii of January [1569] Philip Mestrell, a French¬ 
man, and two Englishmen were drawne from Newgate to 
Tiborne, and there hanged, the Frenchman quartered who 
had coined gold counterfeit, the Englishmen, the one had 
clipped silver, the other cast Testons of Tinne.” 27 

Holinshed uses almost the same words, but records the 
date of execution as the 27th of January. 

Ruding, quoting from Cooper’s Chronicles , has 1568 


s; The Chronicles of England , by John Stowe, 1580, p. 1135. 
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far 1568-Sh it lading unqnestienable that the three 
ekmaioIcTs refer to the same event. 

Od the other hand, it id equally dear from the several 
reference* in the Privy Council Acts that Ely ye or 
Eltayc llestrell was apprehended in 1577 a Tiino years 
later, and condemned at Norfolk Assizes in 1578, as 
already mentioned. It is mil likely that Eloye Mestrvli 
■nonId Imv- brought from Norwich to London for his 
execution. \Xe have, indeeth an instance of the eon- 
verse practice in Holinshed, under date February 25, 
1577— 

+i John de Lay, a Fr^nchmai^ and five English gentlemen 
vi^i4 cuuvekd from the towf>r of r^undon towards Xurwieh, 
lln 0? Ije arraigned and executed for coining vi moaie 
couaterfaiie . 11 

Pussibly these prisoner* were some of those against 
whom Eloye had informed* 

However thia may lie, there is presumptive evidence 
that there were two Mestrellsj ^ne executed in 15ti9 p the 
other in 1578. It is also possible that Philip was the 
lather of HLoye, since m a letter of his already mentioned, 
pleading the poverty of his relations, he states that his 
niother, as well as his wile and family, were dependent 
upon him. His mother was therefore ll widow, anti had 
probably oenao. over from France before the unfortunate 
end of her hnnhand Philip. The custom of engraving 
emit Liming in families lends probability to this view. 
The names of iba Oliviers, the Briots, the Simons, the 
EuetLiem, the Prague, the Wyons, and others readily 
ocoitr in this connexion. It is UOt difficult, therefore, to 
snppo&O that both ireatrell* were employed in the Hint, 
and that one of them was the engraver mentioned in 
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findings list-, 54 especially as the same form of the mme r 
Menftftrella, occurs in the rewords of the time. 

It may be tidied, as a sequel to the execution of Elnye 
Mestrelh that instructions were issued by the Privy 
Council, on Lite Ifltli of May, 157^ io Li >rd Lhijry* to 
search the house of one Smith* ot Harwich* who two 
years previ Grisly purchased u pre^as ami u atampe for 
dftlers for ten pounds " It is not stated from whom the 
press whs purchased, hut it i a not imUknly that Eloye 
Mestrell, who was tried for his offence in the neigh¬ 
bouring county nf .Norfolk, wjlh llio vendor* 

W* will now consider what machinery was employed 
at the Tower. So far oh in known there i* no specification 
extant of the tools introduced by Mee troll, bat hb im¬ 
provements were probably eoniinerd to the cutting of the 
blank* perfectly round by means of a cutting-punch, and 
striking them with dies in some form of press or 
balaueier. The employment of l bene two methode may 
be inferred from im examination of the coins themselves 
Willi the exception of the half sovereign* it will be found 
that the coins are not marked on the edges with fetter 
nr gT*timngs, 

As in France, so the coins struck by machinery in 
England at this period ate referred to in contemporary 
writings as “mill-money * Shakespeare 33 and Ben Jon- 
h»ti « as we know, speak of " mi 11-sixpences" The same 
term was also employed in the 31int Itself, as we find from 
luitir testimony in the animadversions of the moneyers 
of the Commonwealth against Peter Blnudeuu when, with 


ai Op. at, L iL 

™ Marff iriVdj pf IFM^p rwt l HiStlfl !, 

If MiuqmMr Tbe tirpnifl mfitiaK-rpU^aciL 
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grim satisfaction, they reminds! him of “ what became of 
the Coyne* that mads inill-motuc in Queen Elizabeth s 
Lime," 81 Thu modern phrase is the slightly modified 
onc> " milled money" mid is used in describing coins 
which me marked with letters or {Trainings on the edge. 
This is a sign ideation which the term did not originally 
poaaaag, but which it has acquired from the nwige of 
modern numismatists. Evidence relating to the proper 
a m l the improper use of the word was brought before 
this Society many years since by Mr. K. J. Powell.* 9 
Without, reviewing that evidence, it may be added hero 
that the early history of machine-struck coins fully 
corroborates Mr, Powell's contention that milled coins 
STH not necessarily such as are marked on the edge. As 
already elated, the nan- Mint in Paris, set up in 1551, 
was known as the Jfe/HKth’ dit Moulin, and it received 
tliia designation because the mill of the Italian lapidary 
was utilized to transmit the necessary power for driving 
the IflTrtinnirs. Horse-milis and watiT-mills were used 
for » aiuiilor purjxise In the Tower Mint when coining 
machinery was installed on comparatively a large scale 
in the following century. 

The coins issued from the new Mint in Paris, owing to 
their place of origin, were naturally referred to as mill- 
money, in distinction from those Htruck bv ancient 
methods, which circulated side by aide with them, but 
only a very few of the machine-struck pieces bore 
lettering or marking on the edges. \\ hen Mestrell 
came to London, his object was to show how this mill- 
rnoney, ho recently introduced into France, could be 


11 tafIMr qJ (An CDrpomtfalief Sfaiitff in th* Mini, <tv„ l#33„ p, SI. 
* jfrp, CW, Nvw SnHWfSlX. pp. 298 S12<ISCS). 
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made in Eng laud T and it has already been noted that 
*>nly tli^s half-sovereign had any marking whatever on 
the edge, Whether or not lie employed a mill, that is, 
tneehimieal means, for reducing strips of metal to an 
equal]a thickness before the blanks were cut oitt T it h 
difficult to determine* But, using (he term “ mill ” in u 
loose way, numismatic authors from liie time of Leake 
have credited Mcstrell with introducing “the milt and 
the screw" Hsu fay even goes so far as to uxa “mill ht as 
a synonym for a coining-press, He says, 11 Tic coining* 
prass or mill was known to Benvenuto Cellini m the 
lGih century/ 1 In England the c:ui□ ing^press, or mill 
and sorew r was introduced by a Frenchman named Mea- 
tTOll. in the reign of Elizabeth/’* 3 But this usage of the 
words is in an erroneous sense. The screwy not the to ill, 
was the coining-prcHw. 

It remain h now to consider in what manner l\i& edges 
of these pieces were produced, Kenyon states that the 
fidget of many of the Elizabethan coins 

ts were marked with straight LinB£ t nr 1 milted/ probably by 
mcazui of including thtr blanks in a collar so marked, a lightl y 
wider than themselves, to the size of which they would 
expand on being struck with the upper die, and which might 
be opened to toko them out/’ 31 

The markings on the edge of the mill half-sovctciEru 
of Elizabeth can hardly bn described As Straight lines. 
The edge is serrated or corrugated in a manner roughly 
resembling the teeth of n cog-wheel, the indentations 
showing great irregularities. Such an edge oonld not 
have been prtjdnoad by being struck in a virdc bri^c, as 


u .VuraiVrjhjti CromwIlirtiiiL, 1677, p. fiS. 

11 Gold O'int pf En$am( T Id-Sg p. [27* 
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Kenyon suggests, nor in a plain collar. The marks, 
which are very coarsely executed, were no doubt placed 
on the metal blank before it was struck, by means of 
some form of knurling tool such as is used by jewellers 
and others. It may be added her© that the pieces were 

j p «■ ■* 

too thin to receive lettering on the edges. 

The silver pieces, so far as can be ascertained, had no 
graining on the edge. These, like the gold, are circular, 
but were struck without a collar. Had collars fitting 
the necks of the dies been used, the obverse and reverse 
impressions most of necessity have been produced 
centrally on the coins. It is rarely, however, that the 
heading which surrounds the inscriptions is perfectly 
reproduced throughout the circumferences of both 
obverse and reverse inscriptions. This proves beyond 
question that no mechanical appliance was in use which 
maintained the relative positions of dies and blank in 
accurate register at the moment of percussion, 

A slight burr at right angles to the face of the coin 
is to be seen on some pieces, and this has been regarded 
by some as evidence that a collar was used. This burr, 
however, is similar to the one always caused on the 
blank when punched from the strip of metal, the bnrr 
always increasing as the tool becomes worn. It only occurs 
on one side of these coins, and by its position indicates 
where the coins, not being accurately placed, overlapped 
the dies. On the specimens of Mestrell's coins that I 
have examined, the burr is found either on the obverse 
or the reverse, but never on both, and, as might be 
expected under the conditions supposed, it is most pro¬ 
nounced on those coins that are struck badly out of 
centre. 

Before passing to the next period, attention may be 
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drawn to another technical term The word “ edge,” as 
applied to coins, is sometimes used in an ambiguous 
manner- In the foregoing remarks it has been applied 
only to the parallel sides of the cylinder of metal 
of which the obverse and reverse of the coin form the 
circular faces. While the edge of the mill-money is 
not always marked, there is invariably a strongly 
marked beading round the rims, that is, the peri¬ 
meters of the two circular faces of the coins. This 
border of lenticular-shaped beads 35 was a new feature in 
coinage, and by its regularity round the rim, when 
properly executed, formed in itself a protection against 
clipping, which was a strong recommendation when the 
reform of the currency was so strongly desired. 

The improvement in appearance, due to this intro¬ 
duction of heading on the rim, can he seen by reference 
to PL VI,, which includes illustrations both of a ham¬ 
mered and a mill half-sovereign [1, 8], and also of a 
hammered and a mill shilling [3, 4], 

It is possible, therefore, that in describing the money 
of this period, some writers have not differentiated 
between the edge and the rim, and, when speaking of 
graining on the edge, meant to say beading on the rim. 
Leake draws some such distinction, but not with perfect 
clearness. He seems to call the part distinguished 
above as the rim the “flat edge” and the edge the 
“thick edge,” the latter epithet being hardly suitable 
when G‘G19 of an inch is the maximum thickness of the 


35 The circular dots placed round the rims in earlier reigns were more 
Irregular and much smaller in comparison. An illustration showing an 
interesting series of the mill coins of England and France is Included 
in the Ear! of Pembroke^ Plates, 174G, and is useful for purposes of 
comparison (p. 4, t, 31). 

YOL. IX., SERIES IV, G 
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gold, imd 0 035 of tlie silver coins (shilling), to which 
he refers. Hi* words are — 

’ 1 The^e \ Soven ■ igns ( j'.- . 1 LdLsov r rtdgu.?) ■■■■ ■; re eohu -i l by t h * 
Tin!11 1 hiring graining upon the flat edge ; nod there -nro 
few Half and Q ua e-ut Su "ero i^ns L*.. Ijuarter-SoveraigTt* ami 
Half vru^DsI i»f thirt sort. with, graining both upon the flat 
and thic-k migfl nf the rini + being undoubtedly Llic lirat English 
money enlnftd with the mill, or that bad groining upon the 
rim/ * 1 * 

Snelling, before Leake* uses a flat edge ** in the some sense. 
Speaking of Elizabeth’s mill-money, he says they “had 
only a graining -.-r grenelle on the flat edges, but no 
inscription." 57 iVhon Hawkins describes the milled coins 
as having iS ilieir edges grained with various patterns* 
and are without inner circle,” M he is no doubt referring 
to the flat edges, like Bnellhigj hut his expression is 
misleading os it stands, 

(4) Eriot, anb hes Mntnona of Coinage (lCOti-lfiM). 

In the history of the application of machinery to 
the production of coins, the Briot [period is a highly 
interesting one. Driven from France through the 
opposition of the Cmr ffrs Mtitniai™, he came to England 
shout 302fi t where he engraved dies and struck coins for 
Charles I. Subsequently he worked in the Scottish 
Mint 

The exact nature of Briofs alleged improvement in 
coining ii not very clearly understood, and his methods 
deserve a inure lengthy investigation than cun be 

r ’ Uisi&rknl Aaftlinl &f En$li*h AT.Fiiy, 3rd rd., 17WS. p, ^J7, 

J Vim? nj Patifm 17**3, p. T&, tioU?. 

1 CflOu 0 / thiflamL Kenyan's ed., IBST.p, 304 
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undertaken in this paper, which is already extended 
beyond anticipation. 

Briot struck the Scottish Coronation Medal of 
Charles I with an inscribed edge, but his English coins 
do not bear letters or grainings on the edge, although, 
like Mestrell’s, they have beading on the rims. The 
special consideration of his coins and the manner of 
their production can therefore be deferred without afiect- 
ing the object of the present inquiry. 

An example of Briot’s work is shown [PI. VI. 5]. This 
is a piedfort of Louis XIII, dated 1618, which has an 
inscription in relief on the edge, showing three sutures, 

| + IVSTISSIMI . I • REGIS • | • PERENNITATI 


(5) Re-establishment of Coinage by the Mill in 
France, and Blondeau’s Methods in England 
(1645-1658). 

The Monnaie clu Moulin was transferred to the precincts 
of the Louvre Palace early in the seventeenth century, 
and became known in consequence as the Balancier du 
Louvre. Very little work was done until 1639, coins 
with inscribed edges having been struck at intervals, 
but chiefly by way of experiment. In this year the 
Mint was placed under the direction of Jean Varin, who 
was a skilful mechanician and a die-engraver. Under 
his superintendence the machines and tools were put 
into working order, and various medals, piedforts, and 
pattern coins were struck to demonstrate the superiority 
of the new process. 

Through the influence of the Chancellor Seguier, a 
lover and patron of art, and one of the originators of 

G 2 
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the Academie Frangaisc , of which he became president, 
Varin successfully withstood the antagonism of the 
Paris moneyers of the old school. In 1640 the edict 
re-establishing the process of “ coining by the mill,” 
issued in the previous year by Louis XIII, was con¬ 
firmed, and louis d’ors were ordered to be struck; while 
in March, 1645, the permanence of the machine methods 
was assured by the formal abolition in Paris of coinage 
by the hammer. 

The coins produced were exceptionally well struck, and 
Le Blanc, 39 writing nearly fifty years later, is profuse in 
his praise of the accomplished Varin and his mill-money. 
He declares that the pieces excel in beauty all coins 
since the time of the Greeks and Romans, referring no 
doubt more especially to the comparatively high relief of 
Yarin’s coins. He claims a further superiority over the 
ancient pieces because of their perfect roundness and 
their grained and lettered edges, which were effective 
precautions against clipping and counterfeiting. He 
even applauds the inventions on the score of humanity, 
since, by the prevention of these capital crimes, the 
machine-struck coins saved the lives of an infinite 
number of His Majesty’s subjects, which, as he justly 
and naively remarks, might be more usefully employed 
by the State in other ways. 

Judging from the size of the larger Parisian coins, 
more powerful rolling-mills and cutters, as well as 
coining-presses, were installed than those in use prior to 
1639. The edges of the thicker pieces were generally 
marked by means of the virole brisee. This is clear from 
the vertical lines usually, but not always, to be seen on 


Op. tit., pp. 302, 303. 
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the edges, and from the statements of Le Blanc, that 
by the new invention the coins were marked on the 
edge at the same time as they were stamped on the 
obverse and the reverse. 

Two fine piedforts of Louis XIY, both dated 1644, 
are reproduced [PL VI. 6, 7]. They bear the same in¬ 
scription in relief on their edges: 4 pondere SANCTVARU. 

It is at this juncture that the history of Peter 
Blondeau and his influence on the methods of coinage 
in England commences. As is well known, the French 
engineer was invited to England by the Government 
in 1649, shortly after the re-establishment of coining 
machinery in Paris, and after the issue from the Tower 
Mint of the barbarous money of the Commonwealth, of 
which even the Council of State seems to have been 
ashamed. 

The history of improvements in coinage methods 
repeated itself in the active hostility displayed by the 
Corporation of London Moneyers to Blondeau, and no 
definite progress in the negotiations was made until 1651. 
In this year warrants were issued to Blondeau and David 
Bamage respectively, to prepare patterns of mill-money 
with marked edges, for submission to the Council. 

The principal point to be contested by them was the 
relative excellence of their methods for lettering and 
graining the edges of coin ; and the Corporation of 
Moneyers elected as their champion David Rarnage, who 
had the advantage of having previously been employed 
by Briot in the preparation of his pattern coins, and of 
having by this means acquired some knowledge (in a 
limited degree, doubtless) of the use of machinery for 
coining. Briot had resided in the Tower, and some of his 
tools were then in the Mint, for we find from the record 
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that about ten years later the moneyers were requested 
to send all Briot’s tools to Sir John Falconer in Scotland. 
These tools and MestrelTs probably still remained on 
the 3lint premises, and if not actually used by Ramage, 
would serve as models for new machines, though they 
themselves were past repair. At any rate, Ramage, in his 
account,charged the large sum of £50 for “the fitting 
of tooles and instruments.” 

It would seem that rolls were used to reduce the silver 
to the requisite gauge as to thickness. Thomas Simon 
was directed, by a warrant dated May 8, 1651, to deliver 
to Ramage “two rollers and a drawing-mill.” These 
Simon had probably been using in the production of his 
medals. The uniform roundness of Ramage’s patterns 
indicates that circular punches were employed to cut out 
the blanks, and they were probably struck by means of 
some rude form of balancier. The work on the dies 
being shallow, no exceptional degree of force was required 
to raise the impression on the coins. 

The edges were most probably marked by means of the 
virole brisee, or segmental collar. Briot was acquainted 
with the use of this piece of mechanism, and from him 
Ramage is likely to have derived some knowledge of 
this method. Judging by the edges of his coins, he was 
far from expert in the manipulation of the collars, and 
no one will now agree with the moneyers’ own statement 
that “ the letters about the edges of the peeces we made 
are more fair and exacter than Blondeau’s peeces.” Only 
the half-crown [PI. VII. 2] had a lettered edge. Its 
inscription, TRVTH * and * peace * 1G51 *, was in relief. 

It is clear that the workmen at the Tower experienced 
some difficulty in producing their patterns. Only a few 
pieces were struck, the cost of the gold and silver bullion 
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used amounting only to £11 4s. 3 d. Those coins ha\ing 
inscribed edges were made specially thick to lessen the 
difficulty of manufacture. 

Blondeau’s specimens are decidedly superior to those 
of Ramage, and were so regarded by the Council. In 
their production he had the great advantage of the 
collaboration of Thomas Simon, Graver of the Irons; and 
a warrant dated May 9, 1651, authorized Blondeau to 
use such “Engins and Instruments” as were in the 
custody of the Graver of the Mint. Simon had been a 
pupil of Briot, and probably understood mechanical 
rolling to gauge, cutting out blanks, and striking in 
a press. Briot cut out his coin-blanks oval in form, 
and it is noteworthy that the Dunbar, the Lord General, 
and the Naval Reward medals executed by Simon at 
this period are also oval. These medals were struck 
from dies, and to obtain the high relief shown on extant 
specimens a balancier of some kind must have been 
employed. Simon was also acquainted with the use of 
presses for seals, and in his account for seals made 
between 1650 and 1656, he charged £78 for presses 
supplied for this purpose. 

The “ engins and instruments ” to be placed at Blon¬ 
deau’s disposal, referred to in the warrant mentioned 
above, were no doubt those used by Simon in medallic 
work. But while these were suitable enough for pro¬ 
ducing the limited number of copies of a medal that 
would be required, and also for the production of his 
pattern pieces, they were not sufficiently expeditious for 
the execution of a national coinage, and improved as 
well as more powerful types of these machines were felt 
to be necessary. 

Blondeau came to England by invitation as an expert, 
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(1) to introduce machines similar m principle, but III a 
form more adapted to coinage work ; and (2) to introduce 
what he claimed to bo hiss own invention— ii special 
method of marking the edges of the coins. He stated 
that lie was prepared to enter into tt con tract for the 
performance of all the coining processes* end for the 
maintenance of the machinery anil iiUusils. JjuL the pre¬ 
paration of dies Blondeau acknowledged he was unable 
to undertake, and when in July, 1651 p IsIh pal tern coins 
were submitted at Whitehall, the attendance of Simon 
as the engraver, and of himself as the engineer, was 
required by warrant. 

About three hundred pieces were laid before LheCouncil, 
andtho chief ink rest lies in the contrivance employed for 
marking the edges. The roundness of these pieces, their 
high relief the poii.-di or gloss on the coins, due partly 
to their not being struck hot, were characteristics which 
they possessed in common with coin* then being pro¬ 
duced in France, as well as their marked and lettered 
edge*. But Blau dean, Mtscnnling to liiss own statement, 
bad invented an entirely new method for producing 
inscribed edges, and he offered to go to prison and lose 
hi-’ life if any one else in England nr the world could be 
found who knew it. Only his half-crown [Pi VII. 1] 
has raised letters on the edge. One example is inscribed 
IN THE THIRD - YEAflE - OF ■ FREEDOME - BY • GODS - 

blessing « restored . ic&l and another trvth ■ and . 

PEACE ■ im PETRVS BLONO/EV3 * INVENTOR - FECIT. 
In Lhe J a tier case a palm-branch is inserted after the 
date and after FECIT. 

The money era declared Blondeau’s invention was an 
old method which they tkermcelvea knew* and that it was 
impossible for his u way 11 to be used on thin coins. 
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To ibis tile " Fraurli minier" replied tint ho could 
mark tho edges of the coins with Letter* by two different 
methods* one of which was ^ ancient 1P mid known to 
several, mid wits M long iu doings" and, us he admitted, 
could not be used on thin pieces. The other way, he 
says, is a M particular invention found out by me* and no 
man but I can doe it.' 1 

Bloudeau declared further that the specimens oi hie 
rival Mere made by the first way, which was that of the 
virols hri&G f known and used a hundred years before* 
What, then, was his own method of producing the 
inscribed edges? In this inquiry very little a hi is to 
be obtained from Blond eau + s memoranda addressed to 
the (government on the subject, and printed in lb5d 
with replies by t li-u moncyera* The Frenchman \h 
careful to guard his secret by using vagus and Ambiguous 
term*! in bis documents, but some evidence on the 
subject may be gathered from collating bis various 
remarks. 

H ow, an inscribed edge must be produced either 
simultaneously with the obverse and reverse impressions, 
or by a separate operation. 1 believe B Lon dean a 
lettered edges were produced in the lonuer man tier* lie 
stated that the money coined after his way would bo 
“ marked on 1 h>l1i sides and upon the briras [i.e, «JeH “ 
while he also declared it to be Impossible by the hummer 
process “to mark all the pieces at one stroke as m the 
said Bloudeau a invention" He also says the unginfifl 
required are great and heavy cues, being between one 
and two thousand pounds In weight, occupying great 
room, and requiring several men to work them. 

Ll may be inferred, therefore, Irons these remarks, that 
some modification of the cfrofu &ri*ee method w&s adapted 
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by Blondeau. The use of the ordinary segmental collar 
was found to be not sufficiently expeditious for the work 
of coining, 40 and through lack of means for the accurate 
adjustment of the screw of the press, the upper die in its 
descent often struck a portion of the steel collar enclosing 
the blank, causing the destruction of both die and 
engraved collar,—in Blondeau’s words, spoiling a great 
many “ stamps and engines.” On this account these 
collars were soon abandoned for coinage work, and used 
only for striking medals, jettons, and pieces de plaisir 
in Paris, and in 1685 the Castaing machine was intro¬ 
duced for marking the edges, some years subsequent to 
the date of the event we are now considering. 

For the sectional inner collar Blondeau seems to have 
substituted a thin strip of steel in one or two pieces, 
corresponding in width with the thickness of the coin. 
This strip bore the inscription in incuse letters, and was 
placed inside a solid collar and around the blank or flan, 
which rested on the face of the lower die, this being 
greater in diameter than the blank, and thus providing 
a base for both the blank and the steel ribbon. The 
upper die being placed in position and the blow struck, 
the impressions were transmitted at the same moment to 
the flat sides and the edge. 

The raised letters on the edge of the coin served to fix 
it firmly in the outer collar, from which it had to be 


4 ® u Cette virole brisee s’ajuste coniquement dans une seconde virole 
qui n’est pas brisee. Des que le flaon enclave' dans la virole brisee a 
requ sous le balancier l’empreinte qu’il impartait de lui donner, on le 
retire de la virole brisee ou non brisee; mais cette operation qui donne 
tout a la fois la marque sur tranche et Tempreinte des deux aires ou des 
deux cotes de la medaille, ne se concilie pas avec la celerite exigee dans 
le monnoyage.” Rochon, op. cit. y p. 95. See also Trait* des Monnaies , par 
Abot de Bazinghen, Paris, 1764. 
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forced by a wooden peg struck with the hammer, the 
steel virole releasing itself by its own elasticity. These 
yiroles would not be exempt from fracture, but their 
renewal would be more expeditious and less costly than 
that of steel segments. 

In surrounding the flan the ends of the ribbon were 
made to overlap each other, and at the junction or 
junctions guide-marks were usually placed in the steel, 
which show as raised dots on the edge of the coin. By this 
means the overlapping parts were uniformly secured in 
the same relative position while the blow was struck. 
This arrangement can be easily traced on the Cromwell 
coins, which were more carefully struck than Blondeau’s 
patterns. The dot or dots indicating the position of 
the catch occurs between two upright lines and on 
opposite sides of the edge. Thus on the half-crown of 
1656 and the crown of 1658 [PI. VIII. 5] the inscription 
is arranged as follows : — 

I . I HAS • NISI • PERITVRVS • I • I MIHI • ADIMAT • NEMO • * 

The perpendicular lines represent the overlapping 
edges of the steel ribbon, and not the joints of a seg¬ 
mental collar, as Henfrey suggests, 41 the part of the edge 
between these lines being depressed, as may be seen in 
the plate. The junctions of the three or four sections 
of a virole brisee are usually equidistant, and are indi¬ 
cated by single lines. In this instance the strip of steel 
can be seen to have consisted of two portions of equal 
length, while in the production of the celebrated Petition 
Crown only one piece was used, as appears to have been 
also the case in some of Varin’s piedforts. 


41 Op . cit.j p. III. 
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Tho broad ; PL VII. 3] also bud :m inscribed edge 
mliicli was evidentJy produced in a similar manner, The 
depressed portions of the edge due to the increased 
thickness of the engraved steel fillet where the ends 
overlapped way 1» traced In the illustration—before 
LITER* and before Et [PL HI. T], 

Coins too thin to bear an inscription were marked 
ailb indented straight lines at right angles to the face 
nt the piece. This graining might be produced in ihe 
same way us the lettering, but in such ease there 
uould be some indication of the suture on. the edge. 
From an examination of llie beading on the rims "in 
relation to the graining on the edges, it is evident that 
the pieces were struck with the dies after the edges were 
marked. This latter operation was no doubt effected 
in a machine <m the principle of the one greatly im¬ 
proved by Cftstaing thirty years later« The blank* 
were forced edgewise between pieces of steel bearing the 
patterns of the graining, the pressure transferring the 
pattern to the edge of the piece, 

Evelyn’s reference" to the subject of edge-inscription 
lor coins shows the obscurity which at the dose of the 
seventeenth century surrounded the origin of this 
invention. 

“TJie Coatrivuue of ihu <Xmi\Httnpti(m about the TVandh* 
or Edge of the thicker Pieces, and Crmndimj t ,f the snail 
ami winner, which for ought I know, is Modern, and its 
Inventor (who ever ha were) worthy the Honor of \I k <Ib,\ 


The Cutuaji n«i*iw h tauriM by Brwioc < B lies (op , ri , 
£ Jlj ' “J ^ttaby thu Abet da It-noghfn, h y, <l„ 

‘ V —:- «Wn» *1 law iW the mucMn’ 


still ftirihijr. 

" A -Blfwawr e/ .Vritu)., by J, Kvolyq, UJ97, p. fljfc 
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himself: whether due to Monsieur ])l"R\laut t our Industrious 
Mdwii pur, or ^jaoh (Brother to the lute squalid iHuirt('»cr) 
G ravers of ihc Jfcjpal JTtnf to King £7Aurf' ^ the First and 
St'cmtlj or improv’d by this Direction u£ (Sir JKWpA fVfciNflifa 
Succe^ior) Mr. SUu*jsbtjF 11 

But while the evidence on this subject is meagre, it 
certainly see an* to preponderate in favour of the first- 
immc'i] by Evelyn m the one who introduced the method 
of mark tag thin coins, the device for lettering the edges 
{>f thicker n >3 n.s having originated, jl£ has boon shown, at 
u much earlier date. 

BhmdttaiT* patterns received careful consideration by 
the Council, and Mr. Benfrey * 1 ' has produced evidence 
for believing that Sir James Harrington and the Com¬ 
mittee ot the IMini hud 72 plates of engravings of gold 
and silver coins prepared to aid them in their task. These 
plates, it is said* were afterwards used by Snelling. 

The patterns were finally approved by the Cun noil of 
State, but it was not until 1856 that any definite 
measures were taken for the application of the machine 
methods to the national coinage. In August the first 
order was issued 1W the coinage according to the “new 
invention n of silver bullion of the value of £2000 
sterling, anti of a small amount of gold builiun. Simon 
was directed to prepare dies healing the Protector's 
effigy and titles. There were delays in the issue of the 
proposed coins due, amongst other cause*, to the prepara¬ 
tion of the new diM* to the difficulty of finding a suitable 


11 MidftttllA a ilmlta [b.LE CLuitdil i ifl ton If ImpitiV t-i1 tti i ru i efi fn c if m- i rq u. r 
wti;ch win mirvaLud m J^qglnuL M Li? i U m .Wu Cartnlnjj / 1 Gmz. 

Titisni/. /rtiM. (1^07), pp, 163-405, Ths ivUsnev lit mldtUfad in uiw 
intf rusting ftuJ wndnaive. 

1 ,Virm. CAr. -n. {IS 74 ), p. m 
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place outside the Tower for the Cioeution of the coinage, 
and to the Eik-h of time eil deli voting the hull inn to 
Blonder It was not until about the middle of 1657, ns 
31 r* Henfrey shows?, that UruiuiVtilPs 1 Gijf■( cviing were 
issued. The number struck from the small quantity of 
silver bullion supplied to UluwJeati must have been few, 
and lieing lialf-qmwus only could not have exceeded 
in tale I^TkOCKI pieces, and probably did not f iu point 
of fact, exceed 10,060.. This fact is .kq (lie rent to account 
for the comparative scarcity of coins of this date. 

The bullion, itself formed part of li largo capture in 
1656 from Spanish shi]>s, and a much larger amount, 
probably upwards of £100,060 in value, welh coined by 
the hammer fit the Tower. At the close of 1657 n 
Trial of the Pyx was held of the coinage begun in 1649, 
During this period the coins bore a sun as mint-mark, 
those issued from the Tower during 1658-60 having an 
anchor. None of the Protectors coins were included in 
this Tyx trial These, like their successors of 1053 t 
carried nu mint-uiark, and were evidently regarded as 
still in the experimental stage. There can bo little 
doubt that, had not the Protector died in lGfi8 ( the 
intention nf the Cmmml T explicitly declared in 1657* of 
establishing these coins as national currency, would have 
been carried into effect The Commonwealth coins were 
established by Act of Piirliuumul lii 1649, and if the 
Cromwellian ruins had equally lieen made the subject of 
any formal enactment, there is every reason to believe 
they would have been specifically demonetized at the 
Kcslorat ion along witii the “ vt ■.jsse-and-harpe ” is h i ney + 
At the same time, it fa not difficult to imagine that the 
Protect ur’* cuiiia t while mil legally current, may have 
been in circulation in smell quantities. 
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Preparations were made in 1653 fotr the enlarging of 
the coining plant aL Drury House to n eoiisiderabki 
extent, so that £10,000 in silver might be issued weekly* 
The cost of the new machinery was to he Cl 4-40, and its 
weight wirs estimated h. t 30,fn>0 lbs., nr about IS tmi*. 
There is no evidence that much bullion whs coined, and, 
apart from the failure to carry out the projected scheme, 
it is not easy to account for the entire absence of any 
entry having reference to snob extensive bullion trans¬ 
actions m would provide for a weekly issue of £10,000 in 
com. This figure is no doubt mentioned ns the maximum 
outturn of the new machinery when working at Us full 
capacity. But it is not likely that ran re than a small 
part * if the machinery was actually erected* 

The whole of the punches and dies for the contem¬ 
plated coinage appear to have been ready before the close 
of the rear 1657, for Simon included :t cl large uf £250 
for this work in ids account wliieh ho presented to the 
Council about that time. A contemporary MS. exists 
among the Mini papers which is a copy of this account. 
This M3* consists of sixteen foolscap pages, and i - entitled 
Ci An Acoompt of Thomas Simon, Chief Graver of the 
Mint Scales and Meddalo, 1857,” The document nuuine- 
rates the items of charges made by the engraver for 
work done from 1050 to July, 1657, principally in eon- 
neeLiuci with seals and medals. 

A summary of this account is contained in the 
Council Entry Book, under the dale, 14 Jam, 1657-8, 
and is quoted from that source by Mr. HeniVcyd' The 
MS. in the Mini, however, gives the items in 
and the une rfiferring to cuius adds to the evidence 
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available ou this subject by stating the number of the 
denominations of coins for which Simon prepared dies 
at the command of the Protector. I therefore quote 
this entry, which occurs under the heading of the 
“ Coynes." 

£ *. rf. 

“For t lift making and Cngnwemg of save rail 
Original] StAiMj«es p I )jG5 Pi]Q3Trestles and irony 
of Steele for IS several I sortn of Coynes uFOold 
and Silver vizt. 6 during 1 the flitting of the Old 
Parliament, And T by the order of hi* Highness 
with hid ILl^boisasoi HfEginnand Title on the one 
side, and on the Reveree* the Annas of England, 

Bootl^nd, and Ireland Quartered withhkHigh- 
nassft* Coate of Anues iu an IuescuU-beoii the 
Crowne and Motto Itfing for MounS T Jlluudcau 1 
way of Cqyning by the TVe&se 250.00.00 11 

Fmm this extract it will be seen that tend* with 
Cromwell's effigy were prepared for seven different coins. 
These seven kinds we must take to comprise l he fifty- 
shilling piece, broad* half-broad, crown, half-crown, 
shilling, and sixpence. Whether coins of each of these 
denominations wore actually struck i* a question yeL 
to k: determined, m I’ar its certain denomination* are 
concerned, since the preparation of the dies does not 
necessarily involve the iwsice of corns from those dies* 
This question p however, is discussed at n later stage. 

We now come to the consideration of these dies for 
Crom well's coinage. It L> indisputable that his cainy 
are an remarkable a proof of the genius and skill of 
Thomas Simon as his medals* and they undoubtedly 
excel l in a high degree all previous examples of English 
nnimgnmtur art. By means of the power and precision 
of Bloudcftua machinery, the bold and striking outlines 
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of Cromwell’s portrait on Simon’s dies were faithfully 
reproduced in comparatively high relief. The general 
effect of the design was enriched by the careful model¬ 
ling: of the bust, and this fulness of detail was transmitted 
to the coin by the force of the single blow, thus pre¬ 
venting the fuzziness or haziness which is the result of 
successive blows not in perfect register. The design and 
legend were thrown into prominence by the polished table. 

Simon relieved the surface of his work by the frosting 
which he introduced on the bust, the heraldic crosses, 
and the inscription. His letters are for the most part 
distinguished by a bifurcation or indentation at the bases 
of the vertical bars—a form of ornamentation of frequent 
occurrence since that date in British coin epigraphs. 

Some of Simon's dies are preserved in the Koyal 
Mint, and various references have been made to them 
in numismatic publications. Many of these references, 
however, are far from reliable, and it is proposed in this 
paper to describe them afresh. 

It is an error to suppose that these dies have been pre¬ 
served in the Mint from the time of their use for coinage 
purposes. In point of fact, the Cromwellian coins were 
struck at Drury House in the Strand, and there is no 
ground for believing that, if they had been transferred 
to the Mint, they would have escaped destruction at the 
Kestoration any more than the Commonwealth dies. 

Simon himself would be most likely to keep possession 
of the Cromwell dies, and at his death in 1665, Mr. Wroth 
states 47 that he bequeathed his stock of punches, dies, 
and engraver’s tools to his nephew William, the son of 
his deceased brother Nathaniel, who was probably selected 


4T Diet, of Nat. Biography, art. “ T. Simon,” vol. lii. 265. 
VOL. IX., SERIES IV. H 
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as the legatee because of some experience that he had 
of the use of such tools. It is not improbable that this 
bequest included the Cromwellian dies, 

I am, however, indebted to Mr. Grueber for the follow¬ 
ing note from Yertue’s MSS, in the British Museum:— 

t£ Of Thomas Simon, engraver of coins and medals, says 
Mr. Marlow, jeweller of Lombard Street, that in the year 
1676, he then bought of the widow of Simon's (who was then 

married to Mr. -- a dissenting person) all the tools, 

stamps, puncheons, wax impressions, etc., that did belong to 
Mr. Simon, which he left and appointed by will to be pre¬ 
served together for the use of his son, if he lived and should 
follow the profession of his father, but as he was of weak 
understanding when he grew up and not fit for such an 
employment he was other ways provided for, and these things 
sold, amongst which were many puncheons for the figures, 
heads, etc., of the broad seats, medals, coins, letters, etc. 3 ' 

It is to be regretted that Yertue did not ascertain 
whether the Cromwell dies were included in this pur¬ 
chase, and, if so, what was their subsequent history. 

Whoever became possessed of these effects of Simon, 
it is certain that these dies did not come into the custody 
of the Mint until the year 1700; and that they were then 
not claimed as Mint property, hut acquired by purchase. 

This fact has hitherto been overlooked. Neither 
Mr. Alchorne, fC Assay Master of the Mint/ 1 in his letter 
to Mr. Combe 48 in 1780, on the subject of Mint records of 
Simon, nor Mr. Henfrey in his valuable monograph on 
Cromwellian numismatics, makes any mention of it. Had 
the latter known that a great part of this batch of dies 
now at the Mint had been at large for over forty years* 


? Yertue 7 s Works of 71m. Simon, 2nd ed., 1780, p. SI. 
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lie would no doubt have considerably modified sonic of 
Isis theories* 

T3i0 entry in the Mint books of the transaction is 
explicit, and shows that the actual purchase was made 
by the Master and Worker^ Hr. p afterward h Sir, Isaac 
Newton* It occurs in the minutes of a Board meeting 
held on the 9th of November, 1700, and is os follows:— 

"The Master reported tiinfc he had bought, according to the 
direction of the Board, 10 puncheons and !) dies graven by 
Mr Simandi famous graver in the time or 01. Cromwell for 
14 gulnejiH* 

11 Mr, Crnicer, Ingraver of the Mint-, chose out of them to 
pair JU 2 puncheons, one a h cad and the other an ormes 
for crown pieces, two puncheons being a bead and annes for 
the peaces* and two dies being a head and ;irn^« for 2 11 pieces 
of gold, giving lii-s receipt, and the rest were lacked up in the 
Treasury/ 1 

Anticipating the notes that follow, it may be con¬ 
venient to say here that the ten punches purchased in 
1700 wftre for the k .d 1owing eo in-dies: broad, l obv.; 
half-broad, I obv.; crown, 1 pair; half-crown, 1 obv.; 
shillings 1 pair ; sixpence, 1 pair, (medal), 1 obv. 

Hi a nine “dies* 1 purchased at the same time comprised 
1 obv. die for half-brojulH, 1 pair of matrices for Crownsj 
] obv. matrix and 1 pair of dies for shillings, ami 1 obv* 
el nd 2 rev, dies for eix|jaimeH. 

The total number of Cromwell metrices, punches, and 
die* now in the Royal Mint h twenty-sis, and it lias now 
been found possible tu identify the nineteen purchased 
by Mi\ Newton, seven dies being nndonbiedly manu¬ 
factured in the Mint at a later date. The latter dies 


Tip piur. i>_, E tuliu it, lu ¥urifjf lij meusna ni^iLl’ Llini ibn- ivn w^rc 
inte&dcd w work tftjpetber in uadi of tfia cib*s. 
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have steel marks on tlieir shanks identical with dies of 
the earlier part of the reign of George II, and the period 
of their origin is therefore beyond question. 

It is proposed to give a short description of each of 
these coining tools, under their respective denominations. 


Fifty-shilling piece .—There are no dies for this coin in the 
Mint collection. Henfrey asserts 50 that the broad dies were 
used, but on extant coins there are differences in the styles of 
lettering which indicate that more than one pair of dies was 
used. In the case of the thicker pieces most of the letters 
on both the obverse and reverse have indented or bifurcated 
bases, while on the broad they are found only on the reverse, 
and there they are only barely discernible. Simon’s account, 
quoted above, seems to include a charge for the preparation 
of tools for this denomination. 

Broad .—There is an obverse punch only in the Mint. 
This has every appearance of being the work of Simon, and 
corresponds in shape, measurement, and style with punches 
of that period. As is usually the case with puncheons, nothing 
but the bust is engraved, and the wreath is without berries ; 
these, as well as the inscription, would be added in the matrix 
or die. 

Half-broad .—Of this denomination there are an obverse 
punch (A) by Simon, a pair of dies (B) of doubtful origin 
(purchased), and a pair of dies (C) by Tanner. 

The obverse punch (A) is of the usual form, but is badly 
cracked. To render it serviceable for sinking dies an iron 
ring has been forged round it at some time. The false marks 
which would be produced by the flaws in the punch on a 
die sunk by this tool are such as could be easily removed by 
an engraver. 

The obverse die (B), part of the purchase in 1700, was 
probably produced by the punch (A), but not by a Mint die- 
sinker. Its rough appearance suggests an entire lack of skill 
and experience in the manufacture of dies. It is cylindrical 


Op. cit.y p. 104 . 
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in shape, and is more suited for use in a mouton, or monkey¬ 
press, than in an ordinary screw-press. The outlines of the 
bust are faint, suggesting that the apparatus used by the 
die-sinker was not sufficiently powerful for his task. The 
lettering is coarse and irregular, and deeply cut in contrast 
with the bust, while the beading round the rim varies con¬ 
siderably from uniformity. The die is badly cracked and 
sunk in use, that is, hollowed at the centre. The inscription 
differs from that usually appearing on Simons coins by the 
absence of dr. 

This die w T as used for striking w T hat Henfrey calls M Tanner’s 
Half-broad No. 2,” 51 and its fellow was a reverse die (B) cor¬ 
responding in style, shape, and workmanship [PI. VII. 6]. 
This latter die was produced from a reverse punch for sixpences, 
the shield of arms being ornamental like those on the series 
of silver coins, and not plain like the gold broad. It was 
made under similar conditions to the obverse, the shield 
of arms being shallow and the inscription coarse and deep. 
The date on the die is 1658, and there is a false mark for the 
8, where the figure punch was first struck in error too near 
the shield. This mark is an outline of part of the figure 8, 
and is not due to an alteration of the date from 1656 to 1658, 
as Henfrey says. 52 Neither of these dies has been properly 
hardened, and this one is also sunk and badly cracked. Any 
pieces struck by these dies must necessarily be abnormally 
thick to allow for the hollowness in the dies. And it is quite 
possible to account for the existing heavy specimens of Crom¬ 
well coins if they were struck by dies of this description. 

While it would be an outrage to attribute this pair of dies 
(B) to Tanner, the remaining pair (C) were undoubtedly 
produced during his term of office in the Mint. During this 
period the figures 0 to 9 were used to mark the various kinds 
of steel forgings manufactured into dies. The shank of this 
obverse die (C) is marked 0 like some of the dies and punches 
for coins of George II, and the reverse die (C) is similarly 
marked with a figure 2. 

The obverse die is from the punch (A), but the bust has 

51 Op. cit., p. 139, PI. iii. 5. 

51 Op. cit ., p. 107. 
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been worked upon in ihc die stage by llii 1 engraver* It baa 

certain peculiarities which should serve to identify M coicj-i 
struck by it. There te a bond of irregular form on the rim 
between the ti> and the G, Th^ letters OLtVA, are out of 
aliirument, ani the uppermost berry in the -wreath has an 
elongated. form as ii it were double. The coin iigiired by 
Henfrey as SitiiCfflfc hijf-brood has thc&o peculiar marks* and 
therefore cun hardly be Simon's, as he asserts. This die is now 
cracked. 

The reverse die (C) correspond a in size and shapes with the 
lost. The punch with the garnished shield of arms for the 
sixpence was tued, and the die was extensively worked upon by 
the engraver, the inscription and date Icing added, and the 
harp-strings. The die h= now useless, parts of t bo fnc-e having 
l^en broken uwny, and the h^t two figures of die date have 
diuppu&red. From minute points of agreement in the shield 
of arms and the remaining letter-; uf ihv iuscriptiuu the 
identity of the design with that of the coin described by Mr. 
ifetifrey as Simons half-broad is practically certain. Lei hte 
il hist ration El of the piece he calls Tanner* half-hroad, -So, l p 
which he admits lias the same reverse* cracks crashing the tetters 
Rl may be aeon, and they agree in position with one of thn 
broken pieces on the ilka* Im previous from these dies are 
illustrated (see PI. VII, 6), 

Crown .—The coining insfrrunumls for the crown pioeos arc? 
of exceptional iatoreak on account of their iiv.fi and general 
excellence of workmanship. There arc in the Mint Col- 
lectloa, one pmv of punches (A), one- pair of matrices (B), 
and three obverse and two reverse die* (C only one pair of 
the dies lining serviceable. Qf these the pun. lies an 1 1 matrices 
were acquired in 1700, the remainder being manufactured 
subsequently in the Mint, 

The matrices (B) mv described na dies m the account of 
purchase, and Henfrey alludes to them as Simon'* origmid 
dies, but they have no neck like dLey, and could not easily be 
fused to strike cuius. Thi^e urn t rices are probably Simon's- 


11 Op, eft, H, in* 3. « Op, eft, PL i LL :u 
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work, but were most likely cl i scarded at the time m faulty. 
In both instances, the bos** of the matrices wo out of 
parallelism with tl« faces. This would make it almost im¬ 
possible to obtain. « good impression on thetn from the 
nifcskrr-punuheonfl, or to transmit impressions from them to 
working punches, In corroboration. of this, the lettering uud 
beading, which are engraved by hand, .ire found by com* 
pjiriBon to be relatively leech deeper than either the buat 
or the shield. The inscriptions are also different In style from 
those On liimou's coins, none of the letters having indent a- 
tiotis at the bases. The obverse is cracked, the main line 
of fracture crossing the hast, and joining the initial and final 
letter of the inscription. The position of this tins svhiwst 
coinciding with that shown on Simon’s coins, indicate* that 
this is a weak part of the Hie, Xeither of these matrices 
corresponds with Simon’s, Tanner’s, or the Dutch crown. 
Impressions from them .ire shown on FI. VIII. 4. 

In the IIiinfcerLiii Museum there is u thick specimen, 
weighing flfhHSft grs. Mr. Macdonald has been kind enough 
to send Die ui impression of this piece, and it proves to base 
liuon struck frum this obverse matrix (C) and Tanner's 
reverse dm (C). The edge is without inscription, and to get 
such o. good impression from the dies, it was necessary to use 
a blank of abnormal thickness. 

The obverse punch (A) is an original one by Simon. The bust, 
however, differs from that on Simon’s crowns in the arrange¬ 
ment of the hair and in the folds of the mantle, l ive taba of 
the ear is partiv visible, showing slightly below t lm hair, which 
Li nut the case OIL the coins. There are surface cracks on the 
check, and also one in a vertical direction, Meendiag from the 
shoulder. All truces of these iluw* could be removed from 
the die by the engraver, and the l>em«?a added to the wreath. 
The pouch is barrcl-shupad, and measures about Hi tnchei* 
in fright and 2 incbc* in diAmeter. 

Thu reverse punch (A) of the shield of arms is similar in 
shape, und lueaauros about 3 inches in height sud 3 indies tu 
diameter. It exhibits cciisldendde differences from tin; usual 
tvpe ui riimon’s coin. The most conspicuous of these arc lo 
be observed in the band of the crown, the orb, the heraldic 
lion, and the figure on the frame of the burp, which haa no 
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aEriu^’., The fronting marks &m the crosses are ^tjuiire iti 
pattern p ut circular as on the cru-wu-pieoft of Simon. 

The pair of dww (C) are those by which the pieces known 
its TAfirtflra crowns: were struck, The peculhiritiea of the 
punches for tho bust and shield of arcus < A} jUrOiHly pointed 
util 4iru reproduced In the dies* both of which have also the 
steel-mark *h hire (ho haif-hiuad ilies, C4t a b [idling the date 
of thgir prod action, The style o£ the letters and of the 
lulling resembles the matrices (B) and nut SiuiotE p tf wbi ? 
showing that the engraver copied duo formcTj which were 
before him, and not the latter- The chief difference from tha 
matrix h to be seen in the letter Pj which occurs twice on the 
obverse, a m.t once on the reverse. This letter thaws, an 
abnormal thickness in the lower part of the vertical down- 
Gtreke, tine to the breaking away of a piecs of >teel from 
th .n die when the letter-punch was used. The number and 
direction of the harp-strings. on the reverse matrix correspond 
with Biiuon p a Miflj but the ninth string is no more tbim u 
faint flcretch T ami was probably overlooked by the engnivur, 
fur only night are rut on the die, 

Beside this pair t thorn are two obverse and une reverse die^ 
from the same punche> (A), all of which are in an unfinished 
state* Two of them have the atod-tnark 0. 

It may not be n.1 toother ant of place bore to refur 
briefly to the question of the alleged nhemtinu of the 
final figure uf the date on the crown reverse die* mating 
16ijt> into Jb-jS. Tliis theory la first recorded by the 
Ilev. Mark Noble,^ who a linden to the alteration in 
general term#, ns if it applied Eo all the various denomi¬ 
nations of coins instead of to the crown ■ mly. This 
iidhrimilkm he slides be received through the Earl of 
Sandwich :,T from the KU Hun, XiOtd l3awkeaburj% The 


: of th< rwUcfotid EvriAC Cl/ CmmrrviK 2lh1 ckL t 17&7. Tl>1.. L 

p. 2 3 o, imie. Thu |ui££a^ wliLi^h l* Idanlkal in t It- ■ 3rd td H ] i uhlial i uit 
ii Uu lii l7S7 r LaijnuLhd Ly >[r. Htafrgy, trp. rit^ p. i:E0. 

ir The fourth Earl of Sandwich took n special interest in Nahk p a 
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biographer’s remarks contain obvious inaccuracies which 
need not now be indicated, but there is a presumption 
that his theory, in the main, is based on a substratum 
of truth. Lord Hawkesbury, afterwards the first Earl of 
Liverpool, was Master of the Mint in 1775, and wTote 
in 1805 a Treatise on the Coins of the Realm, which 
became celebrated among political economists if not 
among numismatists. His statement may, therefore, be 
fairly regarded as possessing considerable weight. 

Mr. Henfrey, 58 however, repudiates the theory of any 
alteration in the die, but it is, I think, indisputable that 
the reverse die by which some of the 1658 crowns were 
struck bore what are knowm as “ false marks,” and these 
are to be traced on the coins, one to the right, the other 
to the left of the upper loop of the figure 8. It is not 
easy to account exactly for the presence of these marks. 

The general explanation is that a die was engraved for 
striking pieces dated 1656, but for some reason none w^ere 
struck, and “ to save the die ” the final figure was altered 
to 8. But, as has been seen, the die was usually sunk by 
a punch which carried no inscription, this being added 
to the die by the engraver. There would, therefore, be 
no great waste of labour in discarding a single wrongly 
dated die and sinking another, especially as the altera¬ 
tion of the figure would itself involve softening the die in 
order to work the steel, which must then be re-hardened. 

The character of the marks on the coin is altogether 
incompatible w T ith the assumption that an original 6 was 


Memoirs, his ancestor, the first earl, having been a zealous supporter and 
a personal friend of Oliver Cromwell. 

He says of the crowns, “We do not think that the collector who 
carefully examines a well-preserved specimen will be able to detect any 
positive signs of alteration in the die” (op. rit. t p. 131). 
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modified to an 8, It has been suggested that the original 
figure was a 7, the fcw 7 0 marks named forming the relics 
of its cross-bar. This is not an improbable suggestion 
and its probability is strengthened by the fact that in 
the interior of the left-hand curve of the lower loop there 
is an irregularity which may very w r eU, with the aid of 
the imagination, be conceived to be part of the original 
downstroke of this figure. The shallowness of these 
vestigial marks, however, as compared with the other 
figures, indicates that the 7 had only been outlined, and 
not fully cut in. In short, the most likely theory seems 
to be that the under-graver commenced to cut a 7 in error, 
but discovering his mistake before the figure was com¬ 
pleted, he corrected it as well as he was able. 

Half-crown — A reverse punch only, with the shield of arms 
for the half-crown, is in the Mint. Its shape and general 
characteristics indicate that it is of the time of Simon, while 
the form of the heraldic crosses and the interior of the crow r n 
correspond with the half-crown of 1656 rather than with that 
of 1658. 

Henfrey’s statement, 39 that the punch for the obverse as 
well as the reverse is preserved in the Mint, is incorrect. 
Had this been the case, it is not improbable that some 
attempt would have been made by Tanner to make dies 
for half-crowns as well as crowns. 

Shilling .—There are a pair of punches (A), a pair of dies 
(B), and a reverse matrix (C) of this denomination. Another 
obverse punch (D) is described in the Mint MS. Catalogue 
as for the shilling, but the relief is too great for a coin die. 
It has a great many rust-marks, but, judging from what 
remains visible of the bust, there is a general resemblance to 
the imitation funeral medal of Cromwell. 60 All these formed 
part of the purchase by the Mint in 1700, 


59 Op. cit p. 108. 

** See Henfirey, p. 170, PL v. u. 4. 
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the Averse punch (A) Um every indication of being the 
work of Simon, though it h now worn, wad has rusi-marks 
and t-nicks on the surface. There is n murk of identification 
Hj he ic-cci in linnnesiofi with the tliir'l pair of laurel-leaves, 
counting upward*. This hits the uppcurtmoe of a small dot, 
situated to the left of the inner leaf. It is somewhat 
otongnted on Simon's coin, but is sufficient to identify the 
puneL. There oro no berries on either the punch or the 
coin in tills instance. Though the punch is worn, the frosting 
uiafts can still be observed with the aid of a Ions. 

The reverse punch (A) is siniilnf in tint anil shape, but 
the shield of nrura shows considerable variation from that 
on tfimon's coins, the limbs of the heraldic crosses iff in g 
narrower, besides being irregular in formation anti out of 
alignment. The frosting murks do not agree with those on 
the coin, but correspond generally with those on the crown 
reverse punch* 

Thfi pnir o i dies (B) way mdte from these punches (A), 
but not in the Mint Each of tlie dies is provided with four 
small holes, presumably for guide-pins, so that the two dies 
might be maintained in the same relative position while a 
coin was being struck. The base of the reverse (lie is shaped 
to enter n socket, ivud they both seem intended for use iu u 
inoutou, or falling press. The letters in both obverse and 
reverse inscriptions ure coarse, mid in some parts are placed 
nearer the heading than in others. The flies are sunk, that 
is, they have become slightly concave through use, Mitt to 
obtain a gttod impression from them specially thick iKne nr 
blank* must be used. In proportion to the degree of concavity, 
which increases by successive strikings, the thicknejis of the 
piftcos must also be increased. This accounts for the varying 
weights of the stalled Tanner’* shillings, and also for the 
WHmllwJ pattern two-shilling piece. The N of ANG is m*. 
shapflti, and serves as a murk of identification for pieces 
from this die. It will he seen in Heniiey’s plnte" and 
alsii in the illuatmtiow of “ two-shilling” pieces iu Montagu’s 
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■ Xo» 727 T ftrd portion) and Murdochs (Xo. -172 F 2nd! portion) 
Sale Catalo^tsiL 

The reverse matrix (C) 84 from ike punch 'A.i r bul h -oft 
and in ;m unfinished state. 

I must cal! attention here to Heufre/s plate fll of Tanner's 
JnllUg, which 4bt>ws a colon on the inverse niter QV^RiTYR, 
differing in thi* refijsset frmti moat .[mans, which havo a 
single dot. As this plate was obtained from a photography 
It may be inferred that there ii such el variety, which might 
easily tfevar it each die were lettered by IlzlihL and were nut 
snuk fry us i& punch bearing the inscription, 

8i$p*nce. —For coins of tills denomination there are a pair 
of punches (A) and a pair a£ dice (B), till four funning part of 
thp purchase by the Hint in 1700, 

Th£ obveise punch (A) has the mantled bust, and 
corresponds in style of workman ship with Simon's puncheons 
The original fronting marks are distinctly visible; there are 
no berries in the wreath* as on Simon a coins. 

The reverse punch (A) has the ornamental form of shield 
of urnia without strings to the harp. The proparLion.s of the 
limbs of the heraldic crosses differ from those on Simon's six¬ 
pences. Tko work lacks finish, and the punch may have been 
discarded by Simon as faulty. It is the one already alluded 
to us the parent of the reverse die for Tanner^ hal£-broad. 

The obverse die (B) was produced from the puneh (A), 
smftH circular mark* on the leaves of the wreath in the 
I fit ter aIbo appearing op the die- Tho borrica have not 
been ad tied in the die- Tba letters and beads are coame 
and deep, and resemble in character thoao of tin known origin 
already described on other dies. Apiece is now broken from 
the edge of ike die. 

The reverse die (B) w q$ struck from the punch (A). It fo 
roughly cylindrical in shape, and adapted only for ninukey- 
pres? work. It is the production of an Inexperienced 
workman. Through lack of proper hardening, it has become 
hollow m form,, and the pieces from it wfiuld be heavier than 
the standard weight of the sixpence. 
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To summarize the conclusions from the above notes, 
it is believed that tlie examples in the Mint include— 

(1) Those of fsimsm'a work: Smad r 1 obv. punch; Unlf- 
hrotul t 1 obv. punch; Crojfri. I pair of punches, and I pair 
of umtrkei of diillTuiLt module; l rev. punch; 

Shr'ttififj' 1 pair of punches; Si xjwnee, 1 pair of punches; 
.IMal, S ohv, pun ah, 

(i k ) Those acquirer] in 1700 in addition to the above* but 
cot Simon's work : Ffalf-broivt, I paii 1 of dies ; >/. ///in tj, ] pair 
of dies and L rev. matrix : Six}* ti ^ m 1 pair of dies. All these 
wero produced unskilfully with inefficient tools. 

(3) Thr^ atiuk in tho Mint iihfont the fourth tlet-ude of tho 
eighteenth century : 1 pAii" of dies ; €rt*tn* t 1 pair 

of dies t ?md - obv t and I nr$Y* di&i, unfinished - 

The exact origin of the second class of dies must 
still rcTinim as fiti inte renting subject of research, but 
whatever it was there can tie little doubt that, the so- 
railed “ Dutch" crown enmnated from the same source. 
Tliere k no record of the vendor of these dies to the 
Master of the Mint, but there h a strong probability 
that they were purchased directly or indirectly from 
abroad, since the possession in this country of such 
coining tools was u criminal oftbnee* and they were 
liable to seizure. The description and illustrations of 
Cromwell's silver coins by Van Loon in l72o/ d the term 
“ Dutch , rr rmwii used by ID* Combe/- 1 and the newspaper 
pamgtaph dated 1733, quoted by Mr. Hcnfrey/ 5 refer¬ 
ring to a purebaxu of Cromwell’s dies in Flanders, are 
all m favour of the hypothesis that the re-striking was 
doneF m that country* 

" 1 Msultriji'huj m >t Wj^r^rtirJi’Z^ U iil&rii'i Vnm m jj ■ r ji r vaL IE. p. li 
lim JLflai/fjuf t.Ui Pfljf-JJrjr, 17M* fd. Si r p, iiL + . 

14 mmen'i MtnfoU iU>, G. Ytriup, 2 dlI c4. T 17fii h &■- 73* 
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It is difficult, if not impossible, to determine whether 
any impressions were taken in the Mint from the dies 
for shillings and sixpences, and there is therefore no 
adequate ground for describing the pieces from these 
dies as " Tanner's shillings ” and “ Tanner's sixpences," 
and in the absence of direct evidence a Mint engraver 
ought never to have been charged with the issue of such 
monstrosities. It remains now to consider whether his 
name is justly associated with certain crowns and 
half-broads. 

From evidence already adduced, it is unquestionable 
that dies for such coins now exist in the Mint which were 
manufactured there in the early part of the reign of 
G-eorge II, and Tanner is the only person likely to 
have undertaken such a task. 

According to Mr. Chas. Combe, the editor of the 
second edition of The Works of Simon, by Yertne, ITSO, 66 
this deed which has afforded so much occasion for serious 
debate among numismatists was perpetrated with the 
permission of the Hon. Richard Arundell, who became 
Master of the Mint in 1738. The dies, as we have seen, 
after purchase in 1700, were with the exception of those 
borrowed by Croker, locked in the Master's safe, and did 
not pass to the custody of the Clerk of the Irons. Sir 
Isaac Newton w T as succeeded in 1727 by Mr. Oonduitt, 
who had previously been a Mint officer. On the 
appointment in 1738 of the Hon, Richard Arundell, who 
was altogether new to Mint work, a complete inventory 
of the Mint Office would be taken, and by this means 
the Cromwell dies would be brought to light. It is not 
certain whether Yertue had at that date commenced 
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his investigations preparatory to the publication of his 
volume on the works of Simon, first issued in 1753; 
but it is quite conceivable that the new Master, who 
would be free from Mint traditions, might have a ten¬ 
der sympathy for the curious collector and authorize 
the engraver to strike some impressions. The Chief 
Engraver, Mr. Croker, who had already held his position 
thirty-three years, was not as likely to undertake this 
task as the Assistant-Engraver, Tanner. 

This is the view taken in the second edition of 
Vertue, 67 and adopted by Kuding. 68 

“ In the Tower are not only Simon’s two dies of the true 
crown of Oliver Cromwell, but likewise the puncheons by 
which they were made: the dye of the obverse being much 
cracked, Mr. Arundel, Master of the Mint, got Mr. Tanner 
the engraver to make two new dyes from Simon’s puncheons, 
in order that a few might be struck to give to his friends.” 

“ Simon’s two dies ” here mentioned are not dies, but 
matrices, as stated above, and they were not made from 
the punches, as Yertue says. Otherwise the statement 
seems to express the most probable view of the case. 

Coming now to the half-broad, I quote the following 
remark by Pinkerton, 69 as an illustration both of his fre¬ 
quent want of accuracy as to facts and of the prevalent 
impression among the virtuosi of his day regarding the 
origin of this piece :— 

“ Of the last [the ten-shilling piece], however, the dye was 
only prepared: which coming into the hands of Mr. Folkes 
about 1760, he had a few struck from it, which are the only 
ones in existence.” 


‘ 7 irorta of Thomas Simon , by G. Yertue, 2nd ed., 1780, p. 78. 
** Op . cit.y vol. ii. p. 330, note. 

•» Essay on Medals, 1784, p. 210. 
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A curious problem thus arises in connexion with the 
half-brosd, for there seems to be substantial grounds for 
doubting whether tiny of the so-called Simon coins of 
tins ikiisimi nation dated 1656 were actually struck in 
that year. It will be remembered that the dies in the 
Mint supposed by Henfrey Trt to be the original ones. Lave 
been proved by their steel-inarks to Im tli« production of 
Tanner, find impressions from them cannot, in spite of 
their date, be older Uitni the second part of t.Iiii eighteenth 
century P Only such pieces as exhibit differences in the 
lettering from these me entitled to lie considered genuine 
Simon coins, Mr, Macdonald informs me that none of 
the half-broads in the Hunterian Museum have indented 
letters. 

If any original pieces exist, the hybrid diameter of 
the obverse and reverse designs is some what strange. In 
l(55fi the only other coins Issued, neglecting the claims 
of the fifty-shilling piece 21 H an independent issue, were 
broads and half-crowns. As in the contemporary French 
coins, the gold and silver pieces wore diHiinguhdied by 
modi Eicti lions of the same design, and it is difficult 
to iraagios why the barn bust of the brawl, and the 
garnished shield of the half-crown, should have boon 
combiued in tho case of the half-broad. In the Council's 
Order 71 in 1656 to Simon to engrave the dies from the 
approved draughty only drawings of two coins are 
mentioned, viz, the broad and the crown. However, the 
existence of the obverse punch, os well as the engraver^ 
account, shows that this coin was projected by Simon, if 
not by the Council, in view of the proposed large coinage 


3 * Op. Hi. t .. 107 

Tl Quoted in 2nd cd. of YarfniV Wbrtr af Thomai Simon* pp 7U-71. 
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in 1658. Assuming that an issue was made in the former 
year, it must have been a very limited one, since speci¬ 
mens of the 1656 half-broad are of great rarity, in contrast 
with the broad, specimens of which are fairly numerous. 
There is, however, little, if any, ground for believing that 
the extant half-broads were struck in Cromwell’s time. 

But while we fail to find definite contemporary evidence 
of the issue of this coin, the numismatic literature of the 
eighteenth century testifies to the suspicious fact that 
half-broads were better known at its close than towards 
the beginning. Sir. Folkes, for many years the friend 
and associate at the Royal Society of Sir Isaac Newton, 
the Master of the Mint and the purchaser of the Simon 
dies, in his paper communicated in 1736 to the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries on English Gold Gains , 12 says— 

“ I am told there was also a Die cut for Ten-shilling pieces.” 

It will be noted that he speaks not of a pair of dies 
but of a single tool only, and between 1736 and 1745 
he appears to have found that it was not a die but a 
puncheon. In his Silver Cains 73 he writes in 1745— 

“. . . there is remaining in the Tower a puncheon for 
the head of a ten-shilling piece, but I never heard of any 
such piece actually minted.” 

In the reprint of his Gold Coins, 14 dated the same 
year, he states definitely— 

“ I have seen the puncheon that was cut for a ten-shilling 
piece.” 

But it is, I think, clear from these extracts that Folkes 
had not seen a specimen half-broad, though he knew the 

72 Table of Gold Coins , 1736, p. 8. 

73 Table of Silver Coins, 1745, p. 102. 

74 Table of Gold Coins , 1745, p. 9. 
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other Cromwellian coins. Neither is there any reference 
to a half-broad in the catalogue with plates of the Earl 
of Pembroke’s Collection published in 1746. 7; ‘ 

In 1753, however, Vertue, in the first edition of his 
Works of Thomas Simon 76 engraves a half-broad, but it 
is shown with a plain shield like the broad, and the &c. 
is omitted from the obverse inscription, the date being 
1658. He says in his description, “some of these are 
dated 1656,” showing that he believed there were two 
varieties. The weights he gives, however, prove that he 
confounded the broads and half-broads, as Mr. Combe 
also states in a note I quote below. 

Ten years later, Snelling, in his Gold Coins, 11 mentions 
the half-broads, but believes them to be of recent origin. 

“ There are likewise ten-shilling pieces, but not struck in 
his [Cromwell’s] time; but since the discovery of the dye or 
puncheon by Mr. Folkes, at whose instance chiefly, we pre¬ 
sume, those we have at present owe their being.” 

The date on the piece illustrated in Snelling’s plate 78 
is 1658, and the &c. is wanting in the inscription. The 
shield of arms is also plain as in Folkes’ plate. 

In the second edition of Yertue, dated 1780, 79 a note 
is made by Mr. Chas. Combe on the remarks quoted 
above from the first edition. 

« Yertue, not accurately distinguishing in this place 
between the broad and the half-broad, has made some con¬ 
fusion as to the date of these pieces; all the broads are dated 
1656, and all the half-broads of the type here engraved are 
dated 1658 ; but there is a half-broad different as to the form 


r» p. 4, t. 31. u Op. eit., PI. ix., pp. 7, 8. 

n y ieul „f (he Gold Coin and Coinage of England, by T. Snelling, 1703, 

p. 28. 

» PI. yi. No. 15. n Op. eit., p. 70. 
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of shield dated 1656; and another of the same type and date 
in Dr. Hunter's collection which must be considered only as a 
pattern, the before PRO in the inscription on the obverse 
being omitted, on which account I suppose it to have been 
laid aside.” 

From this note it would seem that Mr. Combe had 
some acquaintance with half-broads bearing the plain 
shield like that engraved by Yertue. He says, ‘‘All 
the half-broads of the type here engraved are dated 
1658.” He then speaks of the 1656 and 1658 types 
with the ornamental shield. These are familiar, but the 
half-broad of 1656 with the plain shield is not now 
known, and one cannot help surm i si n g that the artist 
has drawn upon his imagination in the production ot 
Vertue’s and Snelling’s plates, and that Mr. Combe 
himself is not altogether free from that confusion 
which he seeks to adjust in his editorial note. 

It is suggested that the origin of the half-broads ot 
the eighteenth century was probably in the following 
circumstances. Tanner found in the Mint Collection an 
undraped punch of this size which Mr. Folkes also saw r . 
There was also a reverse punch with the ornamental 
shield of arms of a corresponding size. By means ot 
these punches he sunk a pair of dies, dating the reverse 
1656 to agree with the date of the broad and the 
fifty-shilling piece. The &c. was included in the in¬ 
scription, as on the aforesaid pieces, and on the crown 
matrix. This pair of dies have steel-marks which 
establish the period of their origin. An impression from 
these dies is in the British Museum, and one is figured 
by Mr. Henfrey 80 as Simon’s half-broad [PI. VII. 5]. 


Op. cit PI. iii. 3. 
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The obverse die then broke, and a purchased die was 
used with the same reverse die as before to produce im¬ 
pressions which are called by Henfrey, 81 “ Tanner’s half¬ 
broads No. 1.” The inscription on this die was without 
the &c. 

The reverse die next cracked, and then the purchased 
reverse die would be resorted to, if impressions were 
required. These Henfrey 82 calls “ Tanner’s half-broads 
No. 2” [PI. VII. 6]. But, as before stated, pieces of this 
class might have been struck before the dies came into 
the possession of the Mint, though, in my opinion, this 
is extremely improbable. 

This opinion was evidently held by the Kev. Mark 
Noble, a numismatist of his day, in his Memoirs of the 
Protectoral House of Cromwell , to which reference has 
already been made. He says 83 — 

“ Dies for the 20 shilling and 10 shilling pieces of gold were 
sunk in 1656; from the former some were coined; of the 
latter none until Mr. Folkes discovered the puncheon; the 
50 shilling piece is supposed to have been only a proof; its 
date also is 1656.” 

In conclusion, I may explain that I have not included 
any descriptions of the various coins, since these have 
already been fully and accurately laid before the Society 
by Mr. Graham, in his excellent paper, which is now in 
print 84 and available for reference. 


81 Op. cit., PI. iii. 2. 

8 * Op. cit., PI. iii. 5. 

81 Op. cit., p. 310, note. 

81 Num. Chron., 4th Series, VIII. pp. 62-79. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 


Plate V. 

Coins of Italy . 

1 and 2. Testoons of Pope Clement VII (1523-34), by 
Cellini. 


Mill Coins of France. 

3 and 4. Testoons, dated 1552, of Henry II. 

5. Testoon, 1553, of Henry II. 

6. Piedfort, dated 1573, of Charles IX. 

7. Inscribed edge of Piedfort No. 6, showing three sutures. 

8. Piedfort, dated 1607, of Henry IV. 

Plate VI. 

Coins of England. 

1 and 2. Hammered and mill half-sovereigns of Elizabeth. 

3 and 4. Hammered and mill shillings of Elizabeth. 

Mill Coins of France. 

5. Piedfort, dated 1618, of Louis XIII. 

6. Demi-testoon, dated 1644, of Louis XIV. 

7. Quart-testoon, dated 1644, of Louis XIV. 

The last three have inscribed edges. 

Plate VII. 

1. Pattern half-crown, 1651, by Blondeau. 

2. Pattern half-crown, by Ramage. 

3. Broad, 1656, by Simon. 

4. Half-crown, 1656, by Simon. 

5 and 6. Impressions from the dies in the Mint Museum 
used to strike the so-called Simon’s half-broad 
(Henfrey, PI. iii. 3) and Tanner’s half-broad, No. 2 
(Henfrey, PI. iii. 5). 

7. Inscribed edge of broad (No. 3), showing junctions after 
LITER IS and after ET. 
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Plaii: VIU 


L Grown, 16^, by Simon, 

± Crown, 16W, known am tho 11 Dtitcb-" 

3. Urown + by Tumor. 

4, ImprPdiifjrw from orowrt mnfcrkw in tins Royal Mini 

Mn&DUtD, which cm diOornt from New, I X 
\ Inscribed c4gu of crown (No. l) p showing tho jauctions 
before HAS amt before MIHL 


W. ■?■ flriOKIHr*. 



NOTH’E OK RECENT PUBLICATION. 


ElAFHON, E. J.— t 'utiihnjur nf th 0 / th Aiulhrn Bffmatjlt 

fAi Fft'ofm KfittfrnpaXi tkv TnirkitUrbr Tt ^' f ^ IHl 

«J8Wir 1 Ajihh/j. Printed by order of the Trmtfl» of 
th-u British Muslim; London, 11H3& 

TiJi.s ifninmft, the moAt. recent addition to the Catalogue of the 
Indian Coma in the British >In mi urn, is the result of amral 
jiyirrt 1 labour by UiO author, who Acquired a profound know- 
ledge of Indian numismatic* during hia long period of ^ rviee m 
:tn n -diatjvnt in the Department ol Cui m and Medal* l^fure he 
lhfir;Mne Professor of Samkrit In the Univerflitj of €.nnbridge. 
The work, in nil w worthy of Professor TUkyamis 

high reputation ilh both a Banskrilist and itutniflUSntiffl. It 
dtnK with two iuijorUint and fciag-oottttottec] dynast Lea, the 
Andhra or Andhra king*, n&d she Western Siilmps, beside* 
two minor tinea of princes, the Tiathufakna and the Hj-callcd 
■* Ihidhi ' dynasty, the coins of whlfth are nriw pitbEiahed for 
the drat iitno. 

The Ijoob l ft much more than a mere catalogue of coins, the 
introduction of coviiE page* being largely devoted fo the 
detailed discussion of oWure problems in the ancient history 
of India. Asa ratrdngue it ta a marvel of completeness, being 
^quipped with all the apparatus of indexes, etc rl which the 
most exacting scbuW could require. legends, mint-marks, 
and dates have been reproduced in facsimile, with a disregard 
of not bft imitated by writers who have not the 

support of the Treasury. The uuiuerous plalc* could not be 
bettor, and there is n serviceable m»j'- The table cl contents 
U put at the end, in the French fashion ; but I confess that 
I prefer lo bee it in the position usual in Englhdi books- 

Tbe printing l^gan so long ago that the author has not 
able to utilize some yf the meet recent publication* 
bearing on hi* subject, but very little has escaped hid notice. 

Intricate i|uCsttmis nr uarfj Indian history and undent 
geography would not Interest many reader* of the Numimatit 1 
VkramM^ ami so must be paj5Ai*d by ^ hut I may be permitted 
to solve one doubt which the leurued autliur euuM not 
uf„ Botno ycura ago, when discussing the prasHion ol the 
mii'iuniakn railed M ahem Ira in Southern India, Mr. Fargitei\ 
merely by analysis of passages in the llilmayann epic, divined 
that it muni lie " the most southerly spur of tho Travancure 
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Hills.” As a matter of fact, the Mahendra mountain, or 
Mahendragiri, situated in N. lat. 8° 23', E. long. 77 32', is 
the southernmost peak of the Travancore Ghats. Its height 
is variously stated as 5370 or 5500 feet. Superior tea is 
grown on the slopes. 1 

When all has been said, the history of the Amdhra dynasty, 
which ruled for four centuries and a half in the basins of the 
Godavari and Krishna (Kistna) rivers, remains very obscure. 
The coins are mostly extremely rude, and commonly in lead, 
but there are a good many in an alloy of copper which 
Professor Rapson calls potin, and three specimens of a more 
refined silver coinage are known. The dynasty came to an 
end about 220 or 230 a.d. Nothing could exceed the patience 
with which the author has worked out every detail of the 
exceptionally unattractive Andhra coins. 

The coinage, chiefly silver, of the Western Satraps, who 
ruled in Kathiawar and Gujarat and parts of Malwa for about 
three hundred years until the close of the fourth century a.d., 
although not artistic, is far superior in execution to the 
Andhra. The silver coins are imitations of debased Greek, 
or rather Indo-Greek, hemidrachmae, modified by recollections 
of Roman denarii, and the earlier issues have corrupt Greek 
or Graeco-Roman transliterations of the Indian legends. 
During the second century a.d., these legends gradually 
degenerate into meaningless marks. The very latest traces 
of Greek legends on Indian coins appear on some of the 
Traikutaka pieces from the region north of Bombay about 
the middle of the fifth century a.d. The small lead coins 
of kings whose names end in Bodhi come from Western India, 
and are supposed to date from the second century. They are 
extremely rude, and nothing is known about the princes who 
issued them. 

Professor Rapson is quite right in saying (p. xii.), “ The 
great desideratum of Indian numismatics at the present time 
is a complete collection and analysis of all the recorded 
discoveries of Indian coins,” the Indian coin-types being 
“ essentially local in character.” The Royal Asiatic Society 
has proposed to bring out a work of this kind, but it is not 
easy to find a numismatist willing to undertake such a dry 
and laborious task. 

V. A. S. 


1 V. Nagam Aiya, The Travancore State Manual; 3 vols., Trivandrum, 
1906: vol. i. pp. 11,14, 230; iii. 471, 589. This excellent compilation 
is not much known in Europe. 
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NOTES ON A PHOENICIAN DBACHM BEAKINtr 
THE NAME I AH YE, 



Fio, 1, 


In the Medal Koom of the British Museum u most 
interesting and unique silver coin, bearing the sacred 
name* has been treasured Air ninety-four yettrs, but only 
recently ha* it attracted much attention. In 134ft the 
Hue tie Luyncs gave an illustration »f it m his 
SHF fa tfujJt, (4s Siiintpir# da la PMnmc, and in 1&8D 
H. 0. Clermont Ganneau communicated his interpre¬ 
tation of the type to Professor Percy Gardner and to 
Dr. B. V, Head* In 1861 Dr. Gins burg noticed the coin 
in the Pah Ej;pL Quarterly Stalmi^nt, and attributed the 
name in* to Jehu King of Israel; this, however, w*w 
contested by BL A. Neubancr iu the Btnme de* J 'Etvdss 

JliiVtX 

The name was recognized, in 1892, by 11, Clermont 
Gttmteau as equivalent to J -Jehovah/' in his course ai the 
College of Prance, In the year following, the coin was 
noticed by M. Babelon in f.tj Fsrzm AehSminide^ and 
by M. Si* m the AW Ohron +l VoL XVIIL, JTJSL, 

TOT, IX j SERIES IT. 
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p. 124. In 1908 Mr. E. J. Pilcher endeavoured to 
connect the type with the vision of Ezekiel, in an 
article in the Proceedings of the Soc. of Biblical Archae¬ 
ology, vol. xxx., 1908, pp. 48-52. And this year, in the 
Revue Numismatique (IV. series xii.), we have received 
a brief notice of all the above-mentioned articles by 
M. Ad. Blanchet. A very suggestive article by Mr. T. 
Tyler was published in the Jewish Quarterly Review , vol. 
xiii. p. 581. A more full and general statement of 
the facts and the problems raised by this interesting 
coin will be welcomed by English readers. 

The coin is a drachm, or quarter-shekel, weighing 
50*7 grains, or 3*3 grammes, struck on the Phoenician 
coin-standard, but lighter than the average weight. Its 
state of preservation is very good, especially on the 
reverse. It is illustrated above (Pig. 1), and may be 
described as follows:— 

Obv .—A bearded head to right wearing a crested helmet, in 
form similar to the Corinthian type. The obverse 
was faultily struck, and restruck, the nose appearing 
twice. 

Rev .—In a square slightly incuse, with a border like a 
cable pattern, the figure of a bearded divinity 
wearing an Eastern head-dress, and a garment 
covering his right arm, seated to right in a car 
with a winged wheel; the wing of archaic form, 
the wheel with six spokes and an inner ring 
around the axis. The left hand of the divinity 
is outstretched, bearing an eagle. Before the 
figure, in the right-hand lower corner of the 
square, is an ugly head. In the field, above 
the arm, the letters t\, and behind the head to 
left q. These are the Phoenician forms of the 
Hebrew letters 1 , n. *: Tod , He, Vaw. 

The coin was issued during the time that the Phoeni¬ 
cians and Philistines were ruled by Persian Satraps 
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residing in Sidon. Their rule lasted from about 540 
to 351 b.c., when Sidon was utterly destroyed by fire, 
through the treachery of the Sidonian king, Tennes, who 
was slain by Artaxerxes III, called Ochus. The coin 
appears, from its style, to be earlier than the reign of 
Tennes, whose coins are figured in M. Babelon’s work on 
the coins of the Phoenicians. The story of the fall of 
the city is told by Diodorus Siculus (xvi. 40-44). 

The weakness of the Persian rule had caused the 
Phoenicians to think it possible to shake off their yoke, 
and four thousand Greek mercenaries were hired by the 
Sidonians to assist them. From the style of the coin it 
was probably issued between 405 and 380 B.C., and the 
Semitic character of the reverse type is what we might 
expect from the Phoenicians or Philistines of Gaza after 
they had given up issuing coins in imitation of the 
Athenian “ owls,” when the naval power of Athens was 
broken in 404 B.C. 

The Phoenicians and Philistines, however, were still 
under the influence of Greek art, and hence we see the 
curious and interesting combination of Greek and Semitic 
ideas in the type. Gaza was apparently not taken 
from the Persians until Alexander the Great besieged 
the city. 


The Legend. 

If it were not for the legend tn* the type would be 
looked upon as a barbaric imitation of Greek ideas, but 
the legend seems to point to a Semitic meaning attached 
to the type. It is especially interesting as suggesting 
that the identification of Zeus with Jehovah was recog¬ 
nized about two hundred years before 168 B.c., when 

k 2 
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Antiochus IV renamed the temple at Jerusalem. We 

learn from 2 yL 1 , 2 that 41 tiufc long after this the 

kmg (AntioehnsJ sent forth an old man of Athens to 
compel the Jews to depart from the laws of their fore- 
futhcra, and not to live utter the luwa of God; and hIs-o tu 
pollute the sanctuary in Jerussloiru and to call it by 
the name of Zen* of Olympia, and to call the sanctuary 
in Geriziin by the name of Zeus the Protector of 
Strait From thi* passage we nmy imdorstanrl that 
the Phoenicians, who had for many years been familiar 
with Greek religion ami art, may quite naturally have 
represented a figure of Zeus cm their coins, and added 
the Semitic name ut as more familiar to the Phoenician 
people. Each name expressed the idea of the supreme 
God. 

In a similar way the figure of Zeus ftpjiears on coins 
of Tarsus, with the legend "Baal of Tarsus. 1 * Moreover, 
the figure of the Haul on Llmye coins in vary like that on 
our unique c oin—each figure holds an eagle, The Baal, 
or Lord of Tangos, was identified with Zeus. 

Sidon and Gaza were emporiums for the commerce of 
both the East and the West, and iL may have been found 
an advantage to Lin: Liiile oii their coin-ty petf the religious 
and artistic idaas of l)oth regions We know so little of 
the religions ideas of that period that it is difficult to 
understand how this mtrae, commonly assoekted with 
the rare of Israel only, wan n*ed ha a legend no a Phoeni¬ 
cian coin* The name Jehovah won known, and used in 
budding up names, in the days of Ahab* among the 
Sid Lillians, and some bring forth the name Jezebel as an 
instance; lint that name la spelt Virsc, anil signified 
either " unesslted n or “ un husbanded/ 5 Abab gave his 
children names clearly compounded with 14 Jehovah™ as 
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Aiinziah, Jehomm, Athcdiab. These names, bnwHvsr, 
were given in tht kind of Israel, and not by Phoenicians. 

The origin and history of the name Iakve is still 
disputed* it does not appear certain that there Is any 
connexion between the word 11 Jab, n found In the Assyrian 
tablets and the name of the God of Israel. There is 
tvidence that the name was known to the Israelites before 
M'>ses sent his we-wage to say who sent him ; for his 
mother'll name, Ioobebed, is n compound witli that name, 
utid u new name would have lieen to Israel in Egypt, 
tt new god. The mosaic interpretation of the name n* 
formed from the verb to bo 1, is that accepted by Israel, 
whatever other Semites may have thought its to its con¬ 
nexion with a root signifying "blow/ 1 and indicating the 
god of storms- If the wing on the chariot-wheel him 
reference to the God “who rideth on the wings of the 
wind/' it would lie a reminisce nee of Semitic Ideas of a 
date later than the days when Jehovah was worshipped 
in the southern peninsula, but earlier than the date of 
this coin- The tri literal form in which the name appears 
on this coin, instead of the tetrngmm of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, has been recently found in the Aramaic 
papyrus, discovered at Assuan, and edited by A. II. Sayce 
and A, E. Cowley in 

This papyrus shows that the trilllend form of the name 
was used by the Jews themselves- AI though the 
Aramaic papyrus was found iu the south, the language 
whs that of the north, and was tiu doubt well known in 
Sidon and Guzm 

Canon Driver, writing about the recent excavations at 
Jericho, mentions the fact that “nine jar bundle* in¬ 
scribed with the letters rr, and two inscribed with the 
letters irr, in characters pointing to the fourth and third 
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centuries e.c., were ah=o fu truth These are considered by 
Professor SeUin to be the sacred name Yah and Tabu 
+ , , used regularly in the Aramaic inscriptions from 
Assuim and Elephantine" (Guardian Feb. 1T, I BOD, 
p, 241). 

it i i* must jiml'aMt ilmt the coin beating thin sacred 
name issued from Gam, which had been the chief 
city of the Philistines, vvlm would be fa ml I tar with tho 
name of the God of Israel, Gaza was in the territory of 
Judah, and the acknowledgment of this name as that of 
the supreme God is leas surprising in this southern city 
than among the Sidonians* Mr. T, Tyler, in his article 
cm “ The Origin of the Telragramiiiftton" in the «fetdaA 
Quarterly JUvtew obuve mentioned, notices that there 
was much intercourse between Crete and Gaza. He 
imLices a coin of Crete of Ehe time of Hadrian ltearing a 
Semitic title of the God of the Cretans, Moran, meaning 
“ otir Forth" The name is lainiliur to us from the word 
M ntiuvuOi used by St- Paul (! Cor. xtL 22). It h 
evidence of the many titles and names used to express 
the one idea of the supreme God, Margin Baal, Zeus, Iah ve. 

Semitic scholars are not agreed as to whether the 
shorter forma of the name, pi* or irr T are earlier or later 
than the fuller form, fiirn. The opinion that the shorter 
form is earlier ih growing, and the jar handler and 
papyri together with the legend on this coin point, at 
any rate, to the wide dillusion of the triliteral form of 
the name, 

M. S is find M- Babelori refer the legend w to the god 
1 1aiy, a deity very seldom mentioned; evt-n in Roschoris 
Lexicon only four references are given. 

1. To Diodorus Sic. (3. 94. 2) § who states that ’J«w is 
the same as the Jehovah of the Jews. 
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2. To Lydus, or Johannes Lanrentius, who wrote, in the 
early part of the sixth century a.d., a work De Mensibus 
( 7 rf/ot fiyvutv), in which he says the Chaldaeans call their 
god ’law, signifying “the Light of Intelligence” in the 
Phoenician tongue. Roscher says this god was 
Dionysos. 

3. To Macrobius (Sat. L 18, 20), who relates an oracle 
of Apollo Clarius, who is called ’law. 

4. To a magic papyrus published by Parthey (Abh. d . 
Berl. Ak. y 1866, 3, 109 ff.). 

It will be noticed that all these references to this 
form ’law are of much later date than our coin, but the 
earliest reference, that of Diodorus, identifies ’law with 
The adoption of IAQ by the gnostics is discussed 
by C. W. King, in his work Early Christian Numismatics, 
p. 227. 


The Reyeese Type. 

In the article in the Proceedings of the Soc . of Biblical 
Archaeology mentioned above, Mr. E. J. Pilcher suggests 
that the winged wheel may have been, possibly, a 
reminiscence of the vision of Ezekiel. From the simi¬ 
larity of the type with certain copper coins of Eleusis, 
and with the winged cars on the Greek vases of that 
period, it will appear far more probable that the mint 
engraver was either a Greek copying a Greek type, or a 
Phoenician pupil of some Greek engraver. In the great 
Atlas der greicliischen Kunst-Mythologie of J. Overbeck, 
on Tafel XV. we find a winged car (which is here repro¬ 
duced, see Fig. 2), bearing the god Triptolemus, very 
similar to that on the silver coin of Gaza. The date 
of the vases and of the bronze coins of Eleusis is early 
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enough to make it probable that they gave the idea 
to the coin-engraver of this piece, Tt would not follow 



Fig. % 


that the Phoenicians thus desired to represent Triple- 
Iran us; they wanted h winged chariot, and found one, 
which they copied without regard to its Greek significa¬ 
tion, Wings wore familiar to Semites, as emblems of 
divinity, from the Assyrian sculptures* Moreover, from 
the legend w, we sec how suitable the type must have 
appeared to represent Him who “ was seen upon the 
wings of the wind 11 (2 fc?am. xxiL 11), and of whom the 
Psalmist said, 45 He did fly upon the wings of the wind 11 
(Phl scviiL 10), and references to wings are found in 
other Psalms* such as hd r 4; IviL 1 ; sol L Morwyer* 
in Pa. civ. 3, we have reference both to the chariot and 
to the wings, M Who maketh the clouds His chariot, who 
walketh upon the wings of the w-j n j." Thla Jehovah 
of the Hebrews was identified with Zaug by the Phoe¬ 
nicians, and the type expresses the combination of ideas 
naturally and simply. 
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When ivh turn from the central or main type and look 
ctt the ugly head which is placed before the seated figure 
of the god, we see there another reason for Tecognkmg 
the heathen character of the type. This head has been 
identified by some with that of Bes*a figure often found 
among Phoenician term-cutta remains. JBes is also said 
to have been frequently seen on the prows of the Phoe¬ 
nician galleys. Another interpretation of thin bead has 
3>eei % suggested, viz. that it is the figure of U headland 
colled 0iftv irprfowovp a spur of the hills of Lebanon near 
the coast, mentioned by Strabo (xvi, 2, 15): " ctmtignoua 
to Tripoli^ is Theoprosapon, where the mountain Lib&ttttS 
terminates; 11 tmd farther on; 14 Tripoli* has its designation 
from the fact of its consisting of three cities. Tyre, Sidon, 
and Aradus.” The headland, which bore the form of a 
facet* sufly 1 m perhaps signified by the massive-looking 
head on the* coin in which wo are interested, and if this 
is thought a right or probable signification of the head, 
then II would be & sign of the city Sidon, and go to 
wbow that tho&e are right who regard Llio coin as minted 
in that city. This interpretation of the type ttunuut be 
held by those who regard the coin m having been issued 
from Gaza. 

M, Babelou regards it as probably issued from Gaza 
on account of the head being attributed to Bes, 

There is still another possible interpretation of ilia 
bead* viz. that it represents the goddess of the Phoenicians 
who was called Tcneth, mn* or Pen Baal, ;s (of. p ill, 
Corpus inner. Sam., Nos, 416-420), Pen Baal was the 
wife nf Baal, cf. ^7; and Tt\d-ho\>k *•/ A-vntfi Srntatf 
Insert ptivn#, Bev. G. A. Cooke, But the head on the 
coin b so like that of lies Lhat the attribution to Teneth 
is not so likely to be correct. 
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The Qbvehse Tvpe. 

The hclmctcd head on the obverse of our coin shows 
how entirely Greek tint! heathen was the idea of the god 
m the mind of the die-engraver. There is usually some 
connexion between the types of the obverse and reverse 
of Greek coins, hut, in this ease it seem$ hard to imagine 
trow iho ongraver should have depicted the thoroughly 
Greek head on the obverse as belonging to the Semitic- 
looking deity on the reverse. It has Lean suggested that 
if the head were regarded as that of r T 0 o (Melkarth), the 
reputed ancestor of the Kings of Sidon, who was identified 
by the Greeks with their Berueles, the difficulty at find¬ 
ing a connexion between [diverse and reverse would be 
solved, and this would be a ease, like many others, in 
which tht: ttucesttr of the founder is represented by the 
head on the obverse. The origin of the name Melkerth 
i h not settled. Some derive it from the words “king*' 
and u Carthage,” others from “ king yf and “land/ 1 This 
latter derivation is the only one which could be made 
applicable to the head on a coin of Gaza. 

The hero or founder of that city is unknown, and it 
therefore seeniw more probable that the head was re¬ 
garded as that of a deity. 

The association of gods with war was common in 
itncimU tinifw* not only among the Greeks bat also 
among the Semites, and those who adopted their cult 
of lahve as well as among the Jews. We read in Exod. 
xv. 3, “ Jehovah is a man of war;and Xml xlih 13^ u He 
shall stir up jealousy as a man of war.” 

Another suggestion m to this type hm been made by 
M, Sis and 31. Babelon, which does not seem to me os 
probable a a the.se, viz. that os the head Lh very similar to 
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tliuL uEi Lbe coins of the Sfemertiiu bearing the Legend 
aAPanOY (see Fig, S), wu have here a representation of n 
Phoenician god Hadron, who was devoted to dogs, which 
were kept in hi* tempi* in Sicily. Bet 
Ike legend on the coins of the Mjumr- 
tini in the British ^Itmbutti in scarcely 

legible ; moreover, they are of later date 

than this coin of Sidou. The bearded 

_ . Fig. 3. 

head of a warrior m ft helmet m a 

no minim iy^je, and we need the help of a study of the 

reverse to enable tm to decide who the warrior wits 

intended to represent. 

In conclusion, the resemblance of the reverse type to 
the vision of Eaekiel Is not &kowu to have been made 
intent ion ally by the Shloniacin, but there in rlie vision 
of Ezekiel and in the coin-type a reference to the same 
Semitic poetical imagery seen in the ver*™ of the Psalms 
and elsewhere in the Old Testament, and the idea was 
more commonly diffused among the Semites Lhau is 
generally supposed- The same remark applies to the 
legend in* a* to the type of the winged ear j the coin 
bears witness to the diRHemination of the name In live 
beyond the tribes of Israel, 
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VII. 


THE COINAGE OF THE EEIGN OF 
EDWARD IV. 

(See Plates IX.-XV.) 

Much has been written at various times by different 
authorities on the coins of this reign, but all has been of 
a more or less partial and incomplete nature, so far as I 
am aware. This is probably due to the great abundance 
of the coins, and the variety of the issues both from the 
royal and ecclesiastical mints, which makes the task of 
dealing with the subject in anything like a complete 
manner more than usually tedious and difficult. I am, 
however, induced to attempt it, although I have long 
hesitated, owing to the large amount of repetition that 
is unavoidably involved. 

A brief outline of the reign of Edward IV, with special 
reference to the events which may have some bearing 
upon the subject of the coinage, is perhaps desirable as a 
prelude, and may not be considered out of place. 

The weak character of Henry VI had, especially during 
the latter years of his reign, gradually caused attention 
to be drawn to the defective title to the throne which he 
had derived from his father and grandfather, and to the 
fact that Richard, Duke of York, was the heir by heredi¬ 
tary right of Richard II. In the Parliament assembled 
at Westminster in October, 1460, the duke formally 
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claimed the crnivn, Mini the Lords, after several debates? 
reived that Uis title could not be disputed. The 
pathetic appeal of Heftry Vf, when they waited upon 
him, "My father was king, hi$ father was aho king; I 
have worn the crown forty year* from my cradle; you 
have all sworn fealty to me as your sovereign and your 
fathers have done the like to my fathers; how, then, can 
my right be disputed ? PT was not without souve effect; 
and in order to save their oaths and cleat their consciences 
they refused to proceed to the step of dethroning him, 
hnt proposed, as a compromise, that Henry should 
retain the crown for life, and that the duke and his heir.-* 
h bo 11 It! succeed to it At hie death ; and to this both 
parties At West minster agreed. The award was, however, 
scarcely made before it was broken, as the queen, who 
with the aid of the chief Lancastrian lords had assembled 
a large army At York, refused to abide by it The duke, 
who hastened north to oppose her, was defeated and 
slain near Wakefield, and his rights devolved upon hi* 
wm Edward, Earl of March, who was then at Shrewsbury. 
The Earl of Warwick, the duke's nephew, was in pos- 
eegaiun of London, baying the king (Henry Yl) in hi$ 
custody, and Edward, on learning what had occurred, 
hastened to interpose an army between the queen’s 
forces (which were advancing southwards) and the 
capital. On hlw way be obtained the (for him) vitally 
important victory of Mortimer's Crossover J ax per Tudor, 
the king's half-brother, and it was before this battle that 
Edward thought he haw in the heavens three suns that 
coalesced into one blazing one, which he interpreted m 
as omen of victory. He was now aide to unite his forces 
with those of his cousin, the Earl of Warwick, and 
triumphantly entered London on the 27tb of February, 
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1461- Edward was only in hi* nineteenth year, ami his 
handsome person, and the fame of bis recent success, 
rapidly increased his popularity. NmiH t Bishop of 
Exeter, brother of Warwick, harangued the people on 
his just title, and at a great Council it was resolved that 
Henry V T bail (dr The ted the drown to Edward 03 heir to 
the late Duke of York. Edward was proclaimed imme¬ 
diately by the heralds in various parts of the city, and 
on this day,, March -1„ 1461, the reign of Henry VI was 
ended, the new king was, however, unable to remain 
In London,, and was obliged to advance rapidly north¬ 
ward to engage the powerful Lancastrian forces still in 
the held. The victory of Tow ton fixed the crown firmly 
on his head* and after triumphantly entering York be 
proceeded to Newcastle receiving everywhere the homage 
oi' the people. For the next two years, until the battle 
of Hex bom and the capture of the unfortunate Henry VI, 
the country remained somewhat unsettled* but then 
Edward and his advisers were at last able to think of 
other matters than war. The late king was imprisoned 
in the Tower, hut hid son and the queen had escaped, 
nothing was- L u be gained by taking hi* life. 

In April, 1464. Edward married Elisabeth Wydeville, 
widow of a fallen Lancastrian knight, and the rapid 
advancement of all the members of her family gradually 
aroused ike jealousy of the powerful Nov ill family, and 
ended in a complete estrangement between them and 
the king. George Nenll 3 Bishop of Eseter, bad been 
made EbniitrelW at Edward’* accession, end In 1405 be 
was translated to the A rehi episcopal See of York. He 
bad great influence with the king until the rise of t\m 
queen’s family, when lie fell into dlflfavcjnr, and was 
deprived of the seals about three years after being raised 
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io lilt! arrhljmlluprii::. Willi his brother Warwick lin 
™ apparently reconciled to the king for ft time, but by 
liB9 their antagonism to the queen* relative had 
become acute, Edward's popularity was now beginning 
to wane, u Complaints of the king's faithful Commons 
am] true subjects*” which enumerated amongst other 
grievance* that he had “debased the coin,” were largely 
circulated amongst the people* ami a ftirmiliable Input* 
ret-il. -Tt in Yorkshire seriously shook hi$ authority. After 
being dirt™ away from the capital by a ruse of "Warwick 
and his party, the imprisoned Henry VI was suddenly 
liberated and restored Lu the throne in his alienee, and 
Edward found himaelf compelled £o take refuge in 
Holland under the protection of his brother-in-law, the 
Duke of Burgundy. Here he remained for the nest 
seven mouthy during which time the country was again 
governed in the name of Henry VI 

The restoration of Henry YI affords a convenient 
opportunity for dividing the consideration of the coinage 
of the reign of Edward IV T which, for convenience* I 
propose to deal with In parts, of which the first will cud 
aL ibis period 

When Edward, by his rapid advance to London after 
the second battle of SL Albans, obtained pogBGs&itiii of 
the throne and the capital he would doubtless* during 
his brief stay before again proceeding northw ard against 
the Lancastrians, have arranged for the coinage of money 
in his name, m the profits of so doing would have been 
at this juncture specially important to him. The latest 
coins cl' Henry YI, with the lys ou the neck* must have 
been almost in the actual course 0} striking on his entry 
into London, and the haste with which it was necessary 
to proceed accounts for there being no change in any 
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details but the king's name on the earliest coins struck 
by the authority of Edward IT, which 1 assume were 
issued immediately after his entry into London* Tn 
support of ibis theory, it may he mentioned that his tlrst 
groat seal is merely a debased copy of the “Bretiguy" 
seal (which had continued in use until the deposition of 
Henry VI) T evidently executed hastily, and m> doubt 
immediately after his proclamation, This seal, according 
to Wyon, was only in use for hJjouI ten months up to 
shout December, and this is probably also the 

period during which the coins bearing the name of 
Edward, but otherwise in almost all respects exactly 
corresponding with the latest ones of Henry VI* were 
struck. It may here be wall to describe the noble and 
groat of the latter, which were so closely copied by 
Edward IT. The noble, which, owing I regret to say to 
a misunderstanding on my part, I omitted to describe 
in my paper on the gold coins of Henry VI, h in the 
Evans Collection, and Is probably unique. It Is described 
by Kenyon, but is by bun ascribed to the “pma-cuno" 
coinage (JSo. 7) p which caused me to overlook it. It 
should be locattd In what has l term designated Cl as* VI, 
or the “cross and pellet" coinage! at which period, 
according to the mint accounts given by ltndlng, duly 
4D lbs. 5 ozs, 5 dwt5. of gold was coined- The description 
is as follows— 

£j&p.„*h*anEia x li gr^ « rex . Ttnei # 
VhTtna Pfl^ King in *hip iui ttRxjfll * tvm 

ropcH from .-tern, one from prow. LShip ornn- 
munis, bfu Ron, Ijb lt*n p lys lys, between leaf and 
minulet cinder shield. 

AVt\—Mint-mark, lys, Jfl<£ * TiYT * TUTTHSISOS PER 
JRHDIYSIl ILLORY IB7CI Ukuji] fkriated cro^ 
with upside down in t he centre, Th# under 
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the shield distinctly marks this noble as being 
contemporary with the groat with the lys on the 
king's neck, but I am inclined to think, from 
the trefoil in the obverse legend, that the die 
was actually made for a somewhat earlier issue, 
the lys being punched in later. [See PL IX. 1.] 

The latest groat of Henry VI has for obverse: mint- 
mark, cross fleury, tyffRRIOC DI 6R7I * RGCX 7IR6LI ERTtna, 
lys on king’s neck immediately under the chin, pellets at 
side of crown; reverse: mint-mark, small Jys, POS VI DSVm 
7IDIYTORGC' x (IIYIT7IS LORDOR, extra pellets in 

second and fourth quarters [PL IX. 2]. Some specimens 
are without the lys on the reverse. I believe that this 
latest variety of groat of Henry VI was unknown or 
unremarked previous to the Stamford find, and even 
now no half-groats or smaller coins with the same 
characteristics have been discovered bearing the name 
of Henry. 

It is safe to assume that the coins of Edward IV bear¬ 
ing the special marks of the last noble and groat of 
Henry VI, viz. the lys under the shield in the case of 
the former, and on the neck in that of the latter, were 
struck from dies prepared immediately after his acces¬ 
sion, by the use to a large extent of the same punches as 
had served for those of his predecessor, and that the 
coins with these characteristics continued to be issued 
through the unsettled period during which his first 
hastily prepared great seal was made to serve, which, as 
we have seen, was about ten months. By far the most 
interesting pieces of this period are the two nobles (so 
far the only known specimens), of both of which Sir 
John Evans was the fortunate possessor. Although con¬ 
nected with the latest noble of Henry VI by the lys 
under the shield, they corroborate my suggestion of the 
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latter coin being from a somewhat earlier die adapted by 
the addition of the lys under the shield to the earlier 
mark of the leaf. These early nobles of Edward IV, 
unlike the silver coins of the same period, differ in other 
details than the name from those of his predecessor. 
The first may be described as follows: obverse, GCDW7VRD* 
DI 6R7V RGCX 7tnGL’ £ FR7Sna DHS *h^B; usual figure of 
the king in ship with a lys below the shield and a pellet 
on either side of the crown. The ship, unlike that on all 
previous nobles, has no rudder, and has four ropes from 
the stem and two from the prow, instead of two from the 
stem and one from the prow, as on the Henry VI noble; 
and there are fewer and less carefully executed lines of 
waves under the ship. The reverse has the lys mint-mark 
as on all nobles of the last reign, and reads I^CC 71VT* 
TR7tnSianS pan maDIVni ILLORV’ x IBOT, usual floriated 
cross as on previous nobles, with €C with pellet in front in 
the centre [PL IX. 3]. The second noble differs from the 
first on the obverse by having a pellet on one side of the 
crown only, and on the reverse by having the €1 in the 
centre of the cross struck over an h upside down, which is 
the position of this letter on the latest Henry VI noble, 
which it is interesting to note was found together with 
that of Edward IV. Of this earliest coinage there are, 
so far, no known examples of a half or a quarter-noble, 
and we come to the consideration of the silver coins, of 
which examples are known in every denomination from 
the groat to the farthing, although some are of the first 
rarity. All are distinguished by the same characteristics 
that are to be found on the latest groat of Henry VI, 
which consist of the lys on the neck, the pellets on either 
side of the crown, and the additional pellets in the first 
and third quarters of the reverse. The mint-mark is 
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always either the cross fleury (as on the last Henry VI 
groat) or a plain cross such as we find on the latest half- 
groats which we have of Henry VI with the saltire cross 
on the breast. The most curious feature of these early 
coins of Edward IV, and one which indicates the hurried¬ 
ness and inattention with which they were undertaken, 
is the continuation of the special badge or mark of 
Henry VI, in the lys on the neck, which we only find on 
his groats, but which is extended to every denomination 
of the first coins of Edward IV. The groats of this issue 
were rare previous to the great find of groats at Stamford 
in October, 1866, but have been less so since, as the hoard 
included a considerable number of them in very fine 
condition. They read, GCDWAED DI (or Dffl) 6E7t ESX 
7TRGLI FE7UKI, or 7U16LI FE TOM omitting the § which 
is usually the reading on the latest groats of Henry VI. 
The half-groats are very much rarer than the groats, and, 
in fact, very few are known. They occur with both the 
plain cross and the cross fleury mint-marks. The penny 
of this coinage was until recently thought to be unknown, 
although an unmistakable specimen is described in the 
Cuff Catalogue (lot 902), but without any remark, and 
what is probably the same coin subsequently appears in 
the Catalogue of the collection of the Rev. E. J. Shepherd 
(lot 183), but is there described as of the light coinage, 
although the lys on the neck is specially mentioned. 
This coin next appeared at the sale of the Brown 
Collection, and subsequently was exhibited at a meeting 
of our Society by Mr. L. A. Lawrence. Its weight is 
12 grains. It is now in the cabinet of Mr. Bernard Roth. 
It reads, GLDW7VED * EGX O 7VP6L S FE7f, and has a lys 
on the breast and a pellet on each side of the king’s 
crown. Another specimen, exactly similar, but weighing 
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i4'25 grains, is in the collection of Mr. W. M. Maish, 
of Bristol. These two examples are, however, the only 
pennies of the coinage at present known. Several 
specimens of the halfpenny are known (of which I 
myself possess one), but they are extremely rare- The 
mint-mark is a plain cross* and they read, HDW^HD UtfX 
7mts f with lys on tho kings neck and pellets on either 
side of the crown. The farthing of this coinage is known, 
hut I haver only been able to trace one example which 
can unmistakably id entitled with it* This was hi 
the Shepherd Collection (lot 182), ami siibseqnenLly 
in the Montagu Cabinet (lot 610 in Sale Catalogue). 
It is described as having the lys on tbo king's neck 
and the pellets at the sides of the crown and in two 
quarters of the reverse, which leave no doubt us to its 
correct attribution. Ita weight is given Us 3J grains. 
Several verv rare and neatly Hxeuuted farthings with a 
cross as mini-mark, and bearing the name of Edward, bill 
without other distinctive marks, have been attributed to 
the heavy coinage of Edward IV. In my opinion these 
farthings to which 1 believe Mr, Neck first drew attention 
(Num, Gbrtm^ N.M., Yol. YU, 43), really belong to the 
latest coinage of Edward III. Their neat workmanship 
corresponds with that of the coinage tu which 1 refer, 
while they resemble exactly (except in the name) farthings 
of Richard JL What, however, appears to me conclusive 
i.n Lhat nearly every specimen ha* the Roman S' in 
“London”— a must improbable feature on any coin sty 
lute iLd the reign of Edward TV* seeing that it does not 
oeenr on a farthing of any previous reign subsequent to 
that of Edward III. The specimen in the British Museum* 
it is true, ho* English li's. but il is identical in other 
detail* with one in my own collection with Roman Ws+ 
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Mr. Neck's specimen, according to the illustration, had 
ins English n uii the obverse and Roman JPa on the 
reverse. The only point in favour of these lartbinga 
belonging to Edward I V is their weight, which in none 
of the four specimens that 1 know of exceeds Sj grams, 
although oil are in fine condition and well struck. An 
esactly similar farthing of Richard II in my collection, 
however, only weighs 3J grams* hut k in fine state, and 
just as struck. It has English ITs on the obverse and 
reverse. 


The Rose 3Ilsi-iiark* 

About December, 1461, a new and handsome great 
seal was made (according to Kymer, in gold i to super¬ 
sede the one we have previously noticed* and one of its 
special ii rtturBfl wan* [lie introduction of the king’s special 
badges of the rose and the sun in splendour—ttie former 
ilh being the emblem of his house, and the latter the 
special cognisance which lie adopted alter the battle of 
Mortimer’s Cross, where, according to Hollinsbed* he 
IJ met with his enemies in a faire plaiue ncere Mortimer^ 
Crasa, not far from Hereford east, on Candlenm^a daie 
in the morning, at which time the sunne (as some write) 
appeared to the carle of Marche like three sunnes, nnd 
rinlilerjlic joined Altogether in one. Upon which sight 
he took such courage that he tiercel ie setting on hk 
enemies put them to flight; and for this cause men 
imagined that he gave the nnnne in hia full hrlgktnep.se 
for his badge or cognisance. 1 * The field of the reverse 
uf this new seal is diapered with a rich pattern of 
quatrefnilft enclosing roses, the intermediate spaces being 
filled with suns in splendour, and the date of its making 
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no doubt marks the time when it was determined to 
emphasize in a special manner the triumph of the house 
of York in the person of Edward, and to do away, so 
far as the great seal and the coinage was affected, with 
all reminiscences of the house of Lancaster; for although 
the red rose was the emblem of the latter, it never 
appears to have been used as such in ornament, the 
fleur-de-lys being always employed as the emblem of 
Henry VI, so far at least as the coinage is concerned. 
We may therefore, I think, safely assume that it was 
at this period that the rose, as the recognized emblem 
of the house of York, was adopted as the mint-mark on 
all the coins, the cross mint-mark (whether of the fleury 
or plain type), together with all other emblems or marks 
connected with the coins of the previous reign, being 
entirely superseded. Under the date of 1461, Luding 
says: “ The continuator of the History of Croyland re¬ 
lates that the money, both gold and silver, of the three 
Henrys was now changed and recoined, in order that 
the name of Henry might be erased from it. Although 
this statement is evidently not strictly accurate as re¬ 
gards the recoining of the money of the Henrys, it most 
probably has reference to the change effected by the 
introduction of the rose (the badge of the house of \ ork) 
as a general mint-mark on all the coins, and the ex¬ 
clusion of Henry Vi’s badge of the lys, which must have 
been continued by inadvertence during the first ten 
unsettled months of Edward’s reign. No doubt in times 
when few could read, these emblems or badges counted 
for more in the eyes of the masses than we may now 
imagine, and the removal of the emblem of the former 
king, and the substitution of that of his successful rival, 
may have been likely to appeal more forcibly to the 
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imagination of the people in those days than the mere 
change of the king’s name. The great importance 
attached to the rose, as pre-eminently the badge of 
himself and his house, on the coinage of Edward IV, 
as compared with his personal badge of the sun, is shown 
by the fact that whereas the latter was only used once 
as a mint-mark, and that some time after the introduction 
of the former, the rose must have been exclusively in 
use (assuming that I am correct as to the date oi its 
introduction) for quite four years at first, and, as I hope 
to show later, was revived both at the London and Bristol 
mints, and more particularly on the episcopal coins oi 
Canterbury, York, and Durham, subsequently to the 
restoration of Henry VI in 1470, and remained in use 
up to practically the end of Edward’s reign. It varies 
in detail and character on coins from various dies of the 
heavy coinage, but is always a five-leaved flower, and 
I think there can be no doubt as to its being in all 
cases intended to represent the same object. 1 Some¬ 
times it takes the form of a neat pierced rosette, very 
similar to those on the “rosette” coinage of Henry VI; 
but more generally it represents a regular conventional 
full-blown rose, usually large, but occasionally small, 
having the centre sometimes pierced or sunk, but more 
often with a rounded button. This latter is probably 
the latest variety, as, in addition to being more generallj 
found on the heavy coins, it is continued on the light 
coinage almost without exception. W ith the rose mint- 
mark, another almost invariable feature was introduced, 
viz. a quatrefoil at each side of the king s neck on the 


1 Probably these varieties of the rose merely indicate the work of 
different hands employed upon the dies. 
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obverse of nil die sliver coins, 1 am unable to suggest 
any meaning for this, although it found such favour as 
to lie condoned throughout the whole uf the first period 
of the rose, and also of two of the succeeding mint- 
marks. Perhaps it was desired {uow that marks of 
soma sort had been so long the diatom) to have some' 
thing different to anything associated with the previous 
reign. 

Kb gold coins with tho rose mint-mark are know a 
previous to the issue of ryals in 1465, after the great 
reduction in weight of the coinage, so we may pass at 
once to the consideration in detail of the silver coins 
issued previous to 1464, up to which time, aa is well 
known, their weight was at the rate of 60 grains to the 
groat. The practically invariable obverse legend on the 
groat# is SDWffltD DI GR7I It fix FE7IIKI, and 

the obverse und ravurse mint-marks are always one nr 
other of the varieties of the rose. AVe no longer find 
the pellets at the sides of the crown on the ubverwe, or 
in the first and thirl quarters of the reverse; but in 
place of the discarded fleur-ds-lya we Und the cusp of 
the treasure on the breast, terminated sometimes by a 
crescent, or more often by a a mol I trefoil of pellets, 
although in many coses the cusp is terminated by an 
Ordinary flour like the others, or is without anything. 
1 must acknowledge with reluctance my inability to 
suggest any meaning for the trefoil, but although it 
would be interesting to think that it had some special 
significance, I am inclined to believe that, like other 
similar objects to which 1 shall allude later, it is merely 
one of the privy marks of the mint officials, which appear 
to httvfc become more frequent after the introduction 
with the rose vi regular mint'in arks evidently connected 
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with the Royal House. The erescent, I liiieik p may have 
a meaning of soma interest. It waa the weLhknotni 
badge of the powerful house of Percy, whose secret or 
open support had mainly kept alive the Lancastrian 
eaiiHta in the North. On April 25, 1404, the power of 
ibis house was finally broken at. the battle of Hedgeley 
Moot, where ^Sir Ralph Percy, the acting head of the 
PoFeys, was killed. As this event led to the Anal 
triumph of Edward over the last remnant in arms of 
the supporters of Henry VI, it may have been thought 
worth commemorating by the introduction of the Percy 
badge on the coins struck shortly after* 

Anuther of these peculiar mark* which frequently 
occurs on the reverne of the rose-marked gxoat& has 
hitherto hewn called a uinsele, but it is ohvimialv quite 
unlike the niascle or elongated open lozenge of herd 1 dry., 
which is found so distinct on the earlier coinages «f 
Henry YL It is not easy to find coins of Edward IV 
with this mark that are sufficiently well sLruek to lie of 
much assistance, but I have two or Three on which it is 
quite distinct, and ray own opinion is that it is intended 
for a human eye. There in always a pellet in the centre 
to indicate the pupil, and I have one example where the 
upper lid hi shown partially closed. In all instances the 
form is inegulat, and is indicated by curved lines. 

These eye-marked greets appear i" be some of the 
latem of the heavy coinage, as this is ono of the marks 
that is found on the earl feat coin a struck after the re- 
■1 net ion in weight. A variety of groats with the rose 
mint-mark, which would appear to bo the latest, has an 
annulet at each *idn of the king's neck* a feature for 
which I will venture upon a suggestion as to the 
meaning. On May 1, I4fi4, Edward married Elizabeth 
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Wydville* and although Lhe marriage wbs secretly per¬ 
formed, it was publicly proclaimed shortly before 
Michaelmas, at about the time that I lie reduction in 
weight e>£ t\m coins was decided upon, and I suggest 
that tlie annulets symbolize tho rings used in the old 
marriage ceremony, and were introduced as a compliment 
Lo the king and jnttm, The date* nf these annulet 
groats i$ proved by their scarcity in the heavy coins, 
and by tlmir contiimauca into the light coinage. 

Heavy half-greats with the rose mint-mark are known 
corresponding with all the varieties of Hits gtoui to which 
i have allulled, although in two instances they are 
apparently unique. That with the crescent on the 
breast I can only trace In the Montagu Collection 
(lot 008) from the Shepherd Collection, It is men¬ 
tioned by Hawking lint, hh ho implies the uresetint Jh 
doubtful* I myself have the only recorded specimen 
with annulate at the sides of the neck. It was formerly 
in the Neck and Webb Cullectiumr. An example with 
the trefoil of pallets on the breast was in the Montagu 
Collection (lot 607), and is illustrated in the .Sale 
Catalogue* 

Of heavy pennies with the rose mint-mark none have 
been so far published or were supposed to exist, but a 
specimen has recently cornu into my pus^esgLun which 
HuppliftH the missing link. It is of larger size than the 
ordinary light pennies of Edward IV, and U of nmt 
work and well struck. It weighs 13 grains, but has a 
small piece broken out of the edge; this takes away 
two letters of the legend. If perfect it wehiIi! Lava 
weighed quite 15 grains. The rose mint-mark is very 
perfect, and the inscription on the ubveraa read*, 
HbWJEEB BI GE7V KaSL 7 inti . . There are two crosses 
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op quatrtrfoils f one on each side of the neok. Reverse, 
CttVlTOI LORIX) , . Where the fracture ou the edge 
occurs there is space for the ft and also for the “eye 1 "* 
mark which wax probably there. Two pennies with the 
rose mint-mark, and with annulets at the aide# of the 
neck, arc recorded, and may be of the heavy coinage. One 
is quoted by Hawkins from the Wakelucd Collection, the 
weight being 11| grainy although the coin i& described 
as clipped. The other was lot IS8 of the Webb Collec¬ 
tion ; uo weight is* however, given, although it is 
described as J *one of the dueet pennies known/ 1 A 
second specimen of the heavy penny with the rose mint- 
mark, almost esaptly similar to mine, and weighing 
11? grains full, has recently turned up* and is now in the 
collection of Hi. Earle Fox, 

I have also a York |ieimy of similar character* gisse, 
and legend r which r although not in very good condition, 
weighs Id grains, hut unfortunately the mint-mark b 
not visible- In the Kumismatie Chronich, Series III., 
VoL IX. p. ID3 P 31 r, Lawrence gives it ns his opinion 
that the introduction of the DI §RTt into the legend 
of the ]>onnie s and smaller coins was a difference made 
with the commencement of the light coinage. This 
appeared to l*e a very probable theory in the absence 
of any heavy pennies with the rose mint-mark; but now 
that this one has been found, which also has the DI GkK 
legend, I think that Mr* Lawrence will probably agree 
with me that this alteration in the legend was intro- 
dnoed, not with the light coinage, but with the rose mint- 
mark, when *o many other changes were made, Evan 
before the discovery of the penny, it had been noticed by 
myself and others that a certain number of halfpennies 
existed with the rose mint-mark and the M fiUTZ legend, 
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which were fully of the weight required for the heavy 
coinage; lint although they atfbttkd grounds for doubts 
it is not, 05 Mr. Lawrence very truly says, safe to base 
any theory m the weight of halfpennies and farthings 
which in all reigns are to be found occasionally of exces¬ 
sive weight. I think, however, that we may now r assume 
that Ibesu mse-marked halfpennies which are of the 
proper weight belong to tho heavy coinage* At the same 
time, it must be acknowledged that some halfpennies with 
the rose mint-mark read, os previously amVTTRD iectx 
L, or occasional I y TtHGLIG, They are usually of the 
variety with annulets On the widen of the bust, while those 
with DI Gltttknve cunsses or qua trefoils, or in one instance 
(?1 grains) nothing. I can trace no heavy farthing 
which, in ruy opinion, can be attributed to the rose mint- 
mark issue. 

In the same paper in lhe Xumixmaiic Chtonicls, Series 
IIL, VaL IX. p, 196, Mr, Lawrence speaks of some Dur¬ 
ham pennies which I agree w ith him in thinking should 
be attributed tq the heavy coinage. Although they all fall 
short uf the proper weight for heavy coins, they are very 
hill for light ones. Two which I have weigh over 12 
grains each, while T have no light pennies of Edv ml IV 
{and I have some in fine condition) in my collection 
which weigh over 11 grains, and many considerably less. 
These Durham pennies are evidently struck from locally 
urn-de dies, probably during the firat unsettled years of 
Edward l\ , and I should \m inclined to think that they 
are not from the Episcopal mint They are uf the type 
of Hawkins, No. 352, but on the two heaviest of my 
speedmens there is a large rose at the end of the legend 
nn the aide uf the cross. The legend, gDWinm E€CX 
T^HSLl®, corresponds with the earliest heavy coins of 
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London as does the cross mint-iiiftrk ;, and probably when 
the rose was introduced, tbe local makers, averse to 
rhunge, added It to the legend I united of substituting 
it for tbe cross. These pennies read on the reverse 

BGnOLTj and have a rose In the centre of the cross. 

The York penny previously alluded to, ivbieh I have 
no hesitation in attributing to the heavy coinage, U 
unfortunately imperfect where the mint-murk ahmild be, 
but it has the quatiefolbi at the aides of the neck, and 
in dao and general character corresponds with the Lou¬ 
don penny with the rose mint-mark, which no ckmbt 
should be there. Thu revalue in without the qua trefoil 
in the centre of the cross, and the coin is no doubt from 
the Koval mint, w hich, although apparently very inactive 
for some timer part, would seem to have ttccasion&ljy 
struck a few pennies This York penny weighs 13 
grains, and has probably Just a little through wear and 
clipping, although not very much. In connexion with 
the question of whether a coin l>eluliga to the heavy or 
light coinage of this reign, it must always be remembered 
that with the poaaibLt exception of halfpennies anti 
farthings, the coins very rarely, if ever, coxuc up to thefr 
proper weight and are usually appreciably liefow p it. 
This is apparently more particularly the case with 
pennies, Mr. Kuth T H early a heavy rt penny weighing 
barely 12 grabs. However, the two which I have cited us 
examples are both of larger adze and different character 
to any light pennies, which, together wi£h their weight* 
1 paves no doubt as to their correct attribution. 
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The Light Coinage: The Rose 

Tn 1464 it was decided to effect a similar reduction in 
tbo weight of the silver coins to that which had been 
curried out in tho thirteenth year of Henry IV, and the 
weight of the penny was now reduced from 15 grains 
to 12 grains, and the coins of other denominations in 
proportion, Thin important change was curried into 
effect by an indenture with Will Iain k Lon I Hastings, 
dated from ,J Stannfard.," on August 13. By thi* 
indenture the gold coins were provided to \m of the same 
weights and deneminatioiis a & before* but to pass at k 
higher value proportionate to the reduced value of the 
silver. None would, however* appear to have been 
struck, jis with the exception of the two early nobles 
in the Evans Collection, which clearly belong to the 
first year of this reign, no gold coins of Edward TV 
arc so far known, which can have been struck earlier 
than 1405, when further developments in the coinage 
took place. 1 The decision to radium the weights of 
the silver coins left the rose in undisturbed possession 
^ the sole mint-mark* and at first we even ilml groats, 
at least, of the reduced weights which are evidently 
struck from dies of the heavy coinage, examples of the 
variety with the trefoil of pellets on the breast being 

: 1 li&re ncently acquir^tl a. rtimjirLabls ^uartcr-ooMB, or ^lUkElcr-iyd, 
mighfnjE i'i 11 1 y ?A grail k, w1h<A may possibly belong to Uahwerderal 
by tie indimtiiiB ot 1+64. TLr ah^cynu^ miiiUnjjirk £t appunmOy a 
iud tbssw h a nm aver tbcyhiEld which la onclo&wl in u treasure of right 
K-arves. GDW^ltD app^mto be pnntbed ever hSHRItr, n*a ibuiJ3 is 
& lyi niter *hc ewec. Tbs riWErac hujn a roh*i il=i mint’Diark, and, thetypo 
m tlrt uriloI ono af iho quarUu-ryBla of Edward TV. Owing to dotiblE 
striking. it im not pralhla to ha *t»oltiUjly certain ns Uj ihe obvano 
mint-mirV. 
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□nt very uncommon. Other early examples of li-^h.L 
groats retain much of the character of the heavy coinage, 
and at h u*s of the special murks ara continued, including 
usually the "eye” in the reverse inner legend, and on 
a fuw the annulets instead of the i;nmil quti trefoil an 
either aide of the bust. On one early example which I 
have there are neither annulets nor quaCre foilSj but this 
is very exception ah Occasion ally at first the rose nunt- 
nuirk ia nf the small pierced cinquefoil variety previously 
described. Although there ore several varieties of light 
groat* with the**) early charm■ ter[sties. none arc very 
common, which would appear to indicate that for a little 
time the li-rlat coinage was not verv abundant. Before 
long, however, measures wera taken for carrying out 
the work on a very largo scale, This was probably in 
the following year, 14G5, when a new and important 
change was made in the gold coins, which appear* to 
have been also put into force with groat vigour. This 
change consisted La the practical abolition of the uoblc 
as it had been since the thirteenth year of Henry IV, 
and the introduction of a new coin to be called a“ ryal ,J 
—a term derived from the French, and probably adopted 
to avoid confusion with the noble* in circulation—which 
was to weigh 120 grains and to pass for ten shillings; 
while another new coin wax ordered called au ** angeb* 5 
or a " noble angel,” to weigh SO grains and to peas for 
fkf, Sd n the current value of the former noble after the 
thirteenth of Henry IY f until 1464, when to correspond 
with the reduced weight* of the solver coins it was ordered 
to pass for 6s. 4 d r Although the ryals with their halves 
and quarters appear to have been immediately and 
continuously coined in large mnnbera, the striking of the 
" noble angels " would seem to have been deferred for 
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several years, perhaps owing to the difficulty of so soon 
making another change in regard to the old nobles, of 
which a vast number must have been in circulation, 
whilst their current value had been already regulated 
by the indenture of the previous year, so as to accord 
with the value of the new silver coins. 

So soon as the important changes in the gold coins 
involved by the striking of ryals was decided on in 
1465, it was evidently determined to effect, as completely 
and as rapidly as possible, an entire recoinage of all the 
money of both metals then in circulation. For this 
purpose, in addition to the mint in the Tower of London, 
new mints were established to assist in the work, at 
Coventry, Bristol, and Norwich, while that at York, 
which although apparently up to this time only worked 
in a fitful manner, was restored to the full vigour of the 
reign of Edward III, during the period when groats and 
half-groats were struck in such large numbers at it. 
The results of such general vigour in the work must 
have been prodigious, as even to this day the ordinary 
light groats of Edward IY are so common as to be numis- 
matically almost worthless, unless for special condition 
or other reason. Probably at this time the enormous 
quantity of Calais and other groats of Henry YI, till 
then in circulation, practically disappeared, as I believe 
they are rarely found together with light coins of Edward 
IV. The fact of their being at the present day so abundant 
is no doubt due almost entirely to the concealment of 
very numerous hoards during the troubled times of the 
later years of the reign of Henry YI and the earlier part 
of that of Edward IY. One of the objects of this entire 
recoining of the money in circulation throughout the 
country was, we may safely assume, the obliteration of the 
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name of Henry and the substitution of that of Edward. 
The new gold pieces also had the same object in view. 
Although the time-honoured design of the king in the 
ship was still retained, probably owing to its introduction 
by Edward III, strikingly new attributes were added. 
The large rose on the side of the ship and the banner 
with large €C upon it on the obverse, and the sun in 
splendour with the rose upon it on the reverse, were 
objects well calculated to strike the imagination in those 
days, and to aid in impressing the people with the idea 
of the complete triumph of the house of York in the 
person of their present king. Edward’s personal 
cognizance of the sun in splendour was now for the 
first time introduced on the coins, although, as we have 
seen, it had already been a feature on his great seal 
for several years. In a short time it was destined, 
temporarily at least, to entirely supplant the rose on 
the silver pieces. The large coinage commenced in 
1465 found the rose mint-mark still in complete 
possession as the sole mint-mark, but it cannot have 
been retained for very long, as groats are the only coins 
on which it is common, and even these are less so than 
those with most of the subsequent mint-marks. Eyals 
with the rose mint-mark alone are decidedly rare. There 
is a specimen in the British Museum of neat work and 
carefully struck with the mint-mark on the reverse only, 
which now became the more usual custom. This coin 
reads on the obverse, GDW7IRD * DI £ 6R7I a RSX * 
711761/ x <> FR7IHCC x Df7S’ I x B. In the curious render- 
ing of the Irish title we have the earliest example of the 
omission of the which became usual from this time 
until the reign of Henry VIII [PL XI. 1]. 

The design mainly differs from the previous nobles in 
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the ivti iinjMirtiuit features of the large rose on the side 
of the iliip beneath the king 7 * figure, and the fringed 
square luumers with the initial of the king's Mine at the 
Stem, from which there are now three ropes instead of two 
rh on the hi test nobles of Henry YI end the two early 
ones of Edwwl i Y. In nil other details the new ryal 
exactly resembles on the obverse ike nubles. The reverse 
of the rynl under consideration (which is the type of all 
that follow) retain* the lions with crowns over them 
together with the floriated ends of the cross, as on the 
former nobles, bat the cross itself is done away with and 
hx place taken by the king’s budge of the huh in 
splendour, with the rose of York in the centre. The 
legend reads (after the rose mint-mark), 1 MX 7TYT * 

TEmffiietns pa k msDivm i iixohyji? * i * bkt. The 

atop* un both sides are trefoils, and the concluding word 
in each legend is curiously divided by one of these stops. 
With the exception of ryals, there appear to be no 
gold cams fmm the Txmdrm Mint. on which the rose 
mint “marl: alone u found, unless the coin previously 
referred toon p. 15U be a qua rtex-ryal of this period, which 
tends to prove that it remained in use for only a short 
time after the commencement of the great re-coinage of 
1465 + A quarter-ryel in the British Museum has eight 
arcs to the obverse treasure, with e rose fiver the shield. 
It has the sun as mint-mark on the obverse, and the rose 
on the reverse. There is no sign of any alteration in 
the king's name. As previously remarked, groats are 
the only cuius al all common which are attributable tt> 
this period. They show a distinct difference in character 
from the iirs£ light groats. The dies are smaller in elm, 
to suit better the reduced weight of the coins, and there 
1 h a reduction in the length and size of the neck and 
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shoulders of the bust in consequence. The face and 
features also have a rounder and more youthful appear- 
nruie, although of course quite conventional. The rose 
mint-murk i* now smaller and aim tty a of uniform 31 ec and 
character. On a few of those late rose-marked groat* 
there is a ruse on the point of the cusp of the treasure 
on the king 3 s breast. These grunt* all hare the flours 
terminating the cusps very' small, and formed of three 
pellet* united as trefoils. In this they resemble seme 
later varieties of light groats:, hut their position hero hi 
made certain by their having a dot between tlm pellets 
on the second quarter of the reverse* in the same manner 
as all the other lute ruse-marked groats. In the End 
at Clay Cutmi, 3 which included 55 groats of Edward 
IY with the rose mint-mark, there were only throe 
amongst them with the ruse on the breast, and even this 
is, I believe, a larger proportion than is usually found. 
Of the ordinary grouts without the rose, some have the 
cusp on the breast floured like the others, while others 
have the point without ornament. One specimen of the 
otherwise ordinary groat without the ruse on the breast, 
in the cillectimi of Mr,. Monckton, reads DI GT 27 TCTI 7 V 
This remarkable reading is obtained by the use of 
smaller letter* in the obverse legend, I have myself 
obtained a specimen of this coin, which also shows 
small lettering on the obverse. 

Light half-groats with the rose mint-mark are very 
rare, and $ueh important and complete collect ions as 
those of Mr. Montagu and Mr. L + A_ Lawrence do not 
appear to have included one. 1 have In my cabinet a 
specimen of the curly variety with annulets at the side of 
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the neck, weighing 23 grains. Tt ha* the rose mint-mark 
on both sides, anti, like the heavy half-groat of the same 
type, appears to l>0 so far unpublished and unique, A 
specimen of the later variety, with qua trefoils at the 
sides of the bsisti wu in the Neck and Webb Celleo- 
iioua (.Vujji. CiiWt. r N.S*, Vob X. p. 46). I myself have 
another* which bo* the dot between the pellets in the 
second quarter of the reyexfio? as on the groata. 

Pennies of the light coinage with the rose mint-mark 
and of the London Mint are very rare, and I have only 
seen one or two specimens One of early character was 
in the Lawrence Collection (lot 408)* It roads D^E GATE, 
and has a quattefoil at each side of the ncuL It has the 
ti maeole,” or eye-mark, before LOilDOH ou the reverse. 

Halfpennies with the rose mint-mark are also rare K but 
much 1 hhh ho than pennies. They exactly resemble those 
of the heavy coinage* and* ha in the case of tho groats, 
fjome of both heavy and light weight appear to have 
been struck from the same dies. 


Tee Provincial Bqval Minis, 

It) 1465 the newly estab! E^ked or revived Boyel mints 
of Bristol, Coventry, Norwich, and York are recorded to 
have t*een at work, this being part of the great scheme 
for effecting the complete and rapid re-coinage of the 
heavy money until now in circulation. They struck 
probably all tho denominations of both gold and silver, 
although in suine instances no specimens of the smaller 
coins have so far been found to have survived to our 
time. The Itoyal mints wore also revived at Canterbury 
and Duthanij the former striking hab'-gToats, pennies, 
and halfpennies, and the latter pennies only. With the 
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exception of t lie Canter bury ] sh 11 1 -groats, however! the 
output of these two mints appears to have been very 
>rnfi]l The Ecclesiastical mints of Canterbury, Durham, 
and York now became increasingly active! the two (utter 
supplying the bulk of the pennies for geiiFral currency! 
while nine-tenths If lint more of the half-groats came 
from either the Axehiepiscopal or the Royal mint at 
Canterbury. 

The rum was still the exclusive mint-mark in use For 
the royal mints, as is proved by the ryal^ which were not 
issued until 1405 ; but it was very shortly to give place to 
the sun, which must have come Into use very at tun after 
the commencement Of the general re-coiimga, m T with the 
exception of London groats* all light coins with the rose 
mint-mark are rare, although they are less so when 
it is found with another mint-mark on the other side. 

Thin ia perhaps a suitable place to correct a rather 
general mistake in regard to the rose mint-mark. Aa 
has been previously observed, the rose as the emblem 
or badge of the h mm of York was evidently thought of 
more inijHKrtance tbau Edward s more personal cognisance 
of the sun, and hence, as I hope to show mere fully 
later, it was again brought into um on his restoration 
after the death ol henry VI and the iinal overthrow of 
the Lancastrian cause. This is jwirtlcufarly the case In 
connexion with those provincial mints which con tin tied 
working after this time, and examples of the rose will be 
found Ha a mint-mark on coin* of Canterbury r Durham, 
and York* which from their character are mulonbtadly of 
quite the lateat years of this reign. There are also a few 
examples of ikdh Bristol and London coins with the rose 
mint-mark which may with flEtle hesitation be attributed 
to a date later than the death of Henry YL 
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The Bristol Mist. 

No coina, either of gold or silver* appear to haw been 
struck at this saint until the tow had given place to the 
sun ms ttie L-liiof mint-mark, or* if there were any wueb, 
they have not so Jar been dlacovered. Groats are found 
with the rose as the reverse mat-mark, but having; the 
$uu on the obverse* Ryahi mid haii-rvals are also found 
having both the rose and the sun on the reverse, the 
latter occupying' the chief position. 


The (mvemtm Mint. 

As in the cose of Bristol* no xyals nr haJi-ryals appear 
to he known with the ruse alone as a mint-mark, although 
it is found in conjunction with the nun on examples of 
both. in silver 1 have seen a groat with the rose as 
mint-mark both upon the obverse and reverse, bat it had 
every appearance of being struck from locally made dies, 
ll wzifl of hue silver and apparently of proper weight, so 
that I think there could no < [motion a* to its being a 
lawful coin. I have also in my own collection a emu tem¬ 
porary forgery in base rue Lai of a Coventry great which 
has the ro*e mint-mark on both sides, showing thaL it 
must have lieen repieil from legally issued Cuius In 
circulation My own opinion is that no London-made 
■lies were actually sent to any of the newly established 
provincial winter until the m^e had given place to the 
sun as the chief mint-mark. This h in fact only what 
might he ex pen ted, it in pretty certain that even at 
the London Mint the rose did not remain in use very 
long alter the great re-coinage waa undertaken. It was, 
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hn-ivuver, evidently irttemh.ii to send rose-marked died to 
Coventry from London, as we have curious examples of 
London groats with im obverse from u die intended for 
Coventry, with a (T the breast and a rose mint-mark, 
Tbe a in every ease is not* m with tho later Coventry 
groats^ in plum tif I be flour on th e breast, lint sh punched 
o\er it, showing that the dies were really made for 
London, but adapted hastily for Coventry, and then, not 
being sent, were used after all in London, These groats, 
although rure, are sufficiently numerous to prove that 
they do not result from an accidental use of different 
dies, and it may be noted that no groat with a Coventry 
reverse is found with an obverse from one of the dies in 
question. [See PL XIII- L] 

In the British Museum there is a Coventry groat 
having Lke rowe mint-mark on the obverse, but it h* 
without the usual d on the king's breast, and is from one 
of the ordinary London di&o, It U uncertain whether the 
reverse mint-mark is a rose or a sun. The rose is found 
as a reverse mint-mark on groats with the sun on the 
obverse, as in the cose of Bristol. 


The Norwich Mist. 

A ryal of Norwich with the rose mint-mark appeared 
at the mle of the Montagu Collection (lot 577), and 
was stated to be from the Cuff, Hastings, and Brice 
Collections. It would appear to lie unpublished 1 with 
this mint-mark; but, not haring seen it or any other 


1 A ] though riifi-ri jjco iu t-q Sujtyt., PL vi* JH r Use 

ebvtn*! qniy gf thq <qin ii JhflM wbiJd thtf mint-mark vf&uld bo 

an tha rfiVtrsi. 
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specimen, I cannot say whether it appears to be from 
London or locally made dies. 

Half-ryals (although very rare) are found of Norwich 
with the rose mint-mark only (on the reverse, as usual) 
but they are of rather rough work, and would appear to 
be from locally made dies. There is a specimen in the 
British Museum, and another in the Evans Collection. 

As in the case of Bristol and Coventry, no groats, so far 
as I can discover, are found of Norwich from London- 
made dies with the rose mint-mark on both sides, although, 
as with the former mints, they are found with the rose on 
the reverse but the sun on the obverse. There would, 
however, appear to have been a few struck from locally 
made dies, as, in the case of Coventry, with the rose as 
a mint-mark on both sides. I have a specimen in my 
collection: it has R on the king’s breast, and reads 
nORVKL It is of rough and peculiar work, but the mint- 
marks and lettering are correctly and well formed. It 
is of fine silver, but weighs only 35£ grains. It is, 
however, a good deal clipped [PL XI. 10]. 


The Canterbury Mints. 

In his second and third years (1462 and 1463) 
Edward IV confirmed the claim of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to three dies, which claim had been previously 
allowed by Henry YI in 1446, 5 the title of the roll being 
“De tribus Monet ariis cum tribus cuneis ad monetam 


* A Canterbury half-groat of Henry VI was in the Lawrence Sale 
(lot 337), and may have been struck from locally made dies in virtue 
of this allowance of the archbishop's claim, although it had the 
appearance of being a contemporary forgery. 
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fabricandam in Civitate Cantuar. concess. Archiep. Can- 
tuar.” (Euding, vol. ii. p. 182). It would appear unlikely 
that the archbishop would trouble to claim a privilege 
which he did not intend to exercise when granted or 
confirmed, and this raises the question as to whether 
heavy coins were not struck at the Canterbury Archi- 
episcopal Mint. Even the second confirmation of the 
archbishop’s right was in the year previous to the 
reduction of the weight of the coins, and I think it 
almost certain that money of the old weights was coined, 
although, like all heavier issues, it practically disappeared 
directly it was worth consigning to the melting-pot. It 
would appear (although I know of no record of it) that 
at this time the archbishop must have been granted the 
additional privilege of coining half-groats, as during the 
whole of Edward IY’s reign the by far greater part of 
these pieces are from the Canterbury Mints, either Royal 
or Ecclesiastical, in about equal proportions. Acting on 
the belief that heavy coins might be found, I in time 
discovered two Canterbury half-groats each of which 
weighs fully 26 grains, and both are to some extent 
clipped and worn. Both have for mint-mark the archi- 
episcopal pall only, but the king’s bust is exactly similar 
to that on the heavy London half-groats with the rose 
mint-mark, one of which in the British Museum is of the 
same weight (26 grains) as the two Canterbury coins. 
Very probably other Canterbury half-groats of heavy 
weight may be found if search be made, which will 
prove more conclusively what I have suggested than the 
ones I have instanced, although I think they go far 
towards proving the point when we remember how rarely 
coins of this period are found of quite full w’eight, even 
when they are in mint condition. 
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When the great re-coinage was undertaken so vigor¬ 
ously in 1465, Canterbury was apparently selected for the 
supply of half-groats, for although a few were struck at 
the London and other mints, they are all more or less 
rare, while those of Canterbury, whether from the Royal 
or Archiepiscopal mint, are fairly common, although 
specimens bearing the early rose mint-mark are very 
seldom met with. 


The Royal Mint. 

Although a Royal mint existed at Canterbury from 
quite early times, we find no coins previous to those of 
Edward IV that can apparently be attributed to it of 
later date than early in the reign of Edward III, not¬ 
withstanding that we have record of both Richard II 
in 1381 and Henry VI in 1426 making appointments and 
issuing writs in regard to it. It would in any case 
appear not to have been working for a long time, until, 
with the re-coinage of Edward IV, it was again brought 
into activity. Half-groats of Canterbury with the rose 
as a mint-mark are fairly numerous, but almost all are 
of the later years of Edward IV, when the rose was so 
generally revived at those provincial mints which were 
still working. Very few examples, if any, are to be 
found from the Royal mint which can be attributed to 
the period when the rose was the sole mint-mark. I 
have one which appears to be of this period, with the rose 
on both sides, but it has a trefoil at each side of the 
neck—a distinguishing mark not found on coins from 
other mints until a later date—and I therefore feel 
uncertain about it. There is, however, some reason for 
believing that the various mint-marks of this reign 
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reached the provincial mints after they had been in use 
for a time in London, and that they were continued 
longer than at the Tower. 


The Archiepiscopal Mint. 

The see of Canterbury was occupied throughout the 
whole of the reign of Edward IY by Cardinal Bourchier, 
who was appointed in the reign of Henry VI in 1454. 
He endeavoured to maintain a position of neutrality in 
the struggle between the houses of York and Lancaster, 
and lived to celebrate the marriage of Henry VII to 
Elizabeth of York, by which they were at last united. 
His tomb in Canterbury Cathedral is ornamented with 
his well-known badge of the Bourchier knot, which is 
also the chief distinguishing mark of the coins issued 
from his mint. As he had obtained confirmation of his 
rights in 1462 and 1463, there is little doubt that most, 
if not all, of the Canterbury half-groats struck up to 
1465 were issued by his authority. The earliest of these 
interesting coins have for the obverse mint-mark what is 
really the arms of the see of Canterbury, viz. an archi¬ 
episcopal pall and cross, although owing to imperfect 
striking or clipping the small cross in the fork of the 
pall is rarely visible. The archbishop’s badge of the 
Bourchier knot is placed under the king’s bust, and 
quatrefoils are found at the sides of the king’s neck as 
on the early London half-groats. On the reverse of those 
which I take to be heavy coins there is no mint-mark, 
but on others of ordinary light weight the rose is some¬ 
times found. Not many of these coins are, however, to 
be met with. One variety with the rose on the reverse 
has on the obverse the peculiar feature of wedge-shaped 
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objects in the field. These do not appear to exceed four 
in number, two on each side of the head, but they are 
not arranged regularly. I am unable to suggest any 
meaning for these marks. The coins having them omit 
the quatrefoils. One in my cabinet has the pall mint- 
mark on both sides. Another peculiar mark which is 
found on the reverse of all or nearly all of the earlier 
half-groats is what looks like a stalk curving out of the 
innermost circle into the centre of the group of pellets 
in one of the quarters—not always the same. This mark 
is not found on any coins from the Koyal mint. 

Although very few of these earlier half-groats from the 
archbishop's mint have the rose mint-mark in addition 
to the pall, they were struck when the former was in 
general use elsewhere, and therefore properly belong to 
the period covered by the rose mint-mark. 


The Durham Mint. 

The pennies of rude workmanship to which I alluded 
in speaking of the heavy coinage (Hawkins, 352), are 
found of undoubtedly light weight, and as they are not 
very uncommon they were probably struck for some 
length of time. They have no episcopal marks, and I 
am inclined to think that they are from the Royal mint, 
which would have been revived and kept working to some 
extent during the earlier portion at least of the reign of 
Edward IV. Apart from these curious pennies, I can 
find none, either royal or prelatical, that appear to belong 
to the period of the early rose mint-mark. Bishop 
Laurence Booth, who then held the see, conducted him¬ 
self, we are told, with such moderation and propriety 
during this difficult time, that he gained the esteem of 
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both the Yorkist and Lancastrian parties. This may 
perhaps account for his not applying for any dies during 
the first four years of Edward's reign. 


The York Mints. 

The Royal mint which existed here from early times 
appears to have been worked in a very fitful and irregular 
manner. Since the commencement of the reign of 
Henry VI, when for a very short time it was revived 
for the striking of gold and silver of all denominations, 
very few coins, and these only pennies, are to be found 
which may be supposed to have emanated from it. 
One of these unusual coins is the heavy York penny 
of Edward IV, to which I have previously alluded. 
With the commencement of the great re-coinage of 
Edward IV in 1465, the York Mint was vigorously 
revived, and continued actively at work longer than any 
of the other provincial mints, except perhaps that of 
Bristol. It issued both gold and silver of all values. 
We cannot with certainty identify any quarter-ryals, but 
probably those with the lys as mint-mark are of the 
York Mint. No farthings have been discovered. 

The Archiepiscopal mint, which coined pennies only, 
appears to have long been actively at work, and since the 
time of Edward III supplied the greater portion of the 
pennies for the whole country. I have not, however, 
found any that can be attributed to the heavy coinage 
of this reign; but the mint did its full share of work 
when the light coinage was undertaken, and continued 
to do so until the end of Edward IV’s reign. 
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The Koyal Mint. 

Half-ryals with the rose mint-mark are known, 
although it is accompanied by the lys, which later 
on became the exclusive mint-mark for all coins but 
pennies. I doubt, therefore, whether any gold coins 
were struck while the rose was in sole possession. 

It has long been assumed that the quatrefoil in the 
centre of the reverse cross on pennies of York is the 
mark of the Archiepiscopal mint, but I think there is 
strong reason for doubting this, at least as regards -he 
reign of Edward IY, when the archbishops were so careful 
to have the initial of their names, with the key on either 
side of the king’s head, on their coins. I shall, therefore, 
venture to assume that pennies without these emblems, 
and with mint-marks and distinguishing features jound 
on coins from other Royal mints, although having the 
quatrefoil on the reverse, were not struck at they arch¬ 
bishop’s mint. In accordance with this theory, I can 
instance pennies with the rose mint-mark from the/Royal 
mint. They have no emblems in the field of the Obverse, 
and read HDW7IHD DI 6R7I RGCX 7U16L. The mint-mark 
is the early type of the rose, and one rare variety has also 
a rose on the breast of the king (Hawkins, 354), which 
may correspond with the London groats having the same 
feature. These pennies have the usual York quatrefoil 
in the centre of the reverse, but they differ from most 
of the York ecclesiastical pennies in being well struck 
on full-sized flans. No groats or half-groats of York 
appear to be known with the rose mint-mark, which seems 
to indicate that the pennies were struck so soon as the 
reduction in weight took place in 1464, but that nothing 
was done in regard to larger coins until the following 
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year, when, with the advent of the sun as a mint-mark, 
all the provincial mints were in full activity. 

The Archiepiscopal Mint. 

The see of York was up to 1464 held by Archbishop 
William Booth, at whose death in this year it was, 
through the influence of the great Earl of Warwick, 
conferred upon his brother, George Nevill, wiio was 
already Bishop of Exeter, and who was not yet thirty 
years of age at the time of his advancement to the 
archbishopric. Owing to Archbishop Nevill haring 
been succeeded in 1476 by another of the name of Booth, 
it is not quite certain whether we have any pennies of 
the first Archbishop Booth, unless they are possibly 
those which I have ascribed to the Royal mint. He died 
in the same year that the reduction in weight of the 
coins took place, and it seems rather doubtful whether he 
would have had time to apply for and make use of new 
dies. There are, however, pennies having several varieties 
of portraits of the king with a B to the left and a key to 
the right of the neck, and all having the rose mint-mark. 
Some that have an apparently earlier type of bust— 
and they are better struck on larger flans—I think may 
very possibly belong to the first Archbishop Booth. His 
successor. Archbishop George Nevill, made abundant 
use of his privilege of coining, and his pennies with his 
mark of a 6 and a key in the field of the obverse are 
still common. They are, however, almost always so 
badly struck that one in anything like a fine and legible 
condition is rare. Some have the rose mint-mark of 
what appears to be the early variety. This would have 
been still in use when Archbishop Nevill was appointed. 
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and as he would doubtless lose no time in exercising 
his rights* his earliest dies would probably hare been 
prepared before it had been superseded. 


The Mint-marks of the Sun and the Crown. 

When in 1465 the issue of ryals was decided on 
together with the great general re-coinage of the money 
then in circulation, the rose still retained the field as the 
exclusive mint-mark, but it must have been for a short 
time only, as very few ryals are found with it, and with 
the exception of groats of the London Mint, all coins 
either of London or the provincial mints with the rose 
alone are rare. At the time of the important changes 
and events of 1465 in connexion with the coinage* 
Edward was at last firmly seated on the thione with no 
rival to fear. Henry VI, feeble in mind, was safely 
imprisoned in the Tower. The hopes of the Lancastrians 
appeared to be completely extinguished, and the time 
seemed appropriate for bringing the personality of the 
king more prominently before the people through the 
means afforded by the new coinage. Accordingly we 
now find his personal badge or cognizance of the sun, 
which he assumed after the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, 
introduced upon all the coins as the chief or only mint- 
mark for both the London and provincial mints. At 
first, however, although it replaced the rose in the chief 
position on the obverse of the silver coins, the latter was 
retained on the reverse, or in some secondary position. 
This arrangement may have resulted from a desire to 
show that the king reigned not only by hereditary right* 
but also by that of conquest, and by emphasizing this 
to afford those who still felt their allegiance due to the 
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late king, a justifiable reason for transferring it to the 
present one. 

Coins in both gold and silver were struck not only at 
London, but at the provincial royal mints of Bristol, 
Coventry, and Norwich, having the new mint-mark of 
the sun in the chief position, while the old one of the 
rose was still retained on the reverse, although not for 
long, as comparatively few coins are found with both 
mint-marks. Occasionally an exception is found to the 
rule of the later mint-mark of the sun being on the 
obverse, but this is probably due to the accidental use 
of a former rose-marked obverse die with a sun-marked 
reverse. I have previously accounted for the London groats 
having a Coventry obverse with the rose mint-mark. 
The rose mint-mark does not appear to have been in use 
at York for auy coins but pennies, and probably it had 
been discontinued before the existing Royal mint began 
to take part in the general re-coinage. The earliest York 
groats, therefore, have the sun on both obverse and reverse. 

I have coupled together the two mint-marks of the 
sun and the crown, as they must have been in use simul¬ 
taneously for a time. The sun undoubtedly followed the 
rose, and was at first in use alone for a certain period, 
as no coins of the provincial mints are, I believe, to be 
found with it in conjunction with the crown, but that 
the sun was in use during the whole time that the crown 
was in favour is proved by its being still found on coins 
having mint-marks of unquestionably later date than 
the crown. Occasionally, but very rarely, the crown is 
found as a mint-mark on coins of both gold and silver 
(groats only), which have the rose as well, but apart from 
these rare exceptions it is never found with any other 
mint-mark than the sun. 
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The London Mint. 

Ryals, half-ryals, and quarter-ryals are found in abun¬ 
dance with both the sun and crown mint-marks, as are 
also groats; but all the smaller denominations of silver 
coins are scarce, or even rare, more particularly those 
with the sun mint-mark. During the later part of the 
time when the sun and crown were in use, a variation 
was introduced on the silver coins by the substitution of 
trefoils at the sides of the neck of the royal bust in 
place of the quatrefoils which had occupied this position 
since the introduction of the rose mint-mark. I can 
suggest no reason for these emblems, but they are useful 
for grouping coins of a certain period, which, owing to 
careless striking, wear, or injury, are unable to be 
identified by their mint-marks. 


The Provincial Royal Mints : The Bristol Mint. 

One of the most important of the new provincial 
mints was that of Bristol. Ryals and half-ryals in gold, 
and groats, half-groats, pennies, and halfpennies in silver, 
are known, but only the ryals and groats are at ail nume¬ 
rous, and even these are not common. The earliest 
coins of Bristol have the sun as the chief mint-mark, 
with the rose as a secondary one. The latter is found 
on the reverse of the groats, and to the left of the sun 
on the reverse of the half-ryal, while on the ryal the 
rose is placed on the reverse after ILLORVHl. Groats and 
half-groats are found with the sun mint-mark alone, but 
I cannot trace an example of either the penny or half¬ 
penny. While the new mints of Coventry and Norwich 
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appear to have ceased coining before the crown mint- 
mark came into nse, that of Bristol became more prolific. 
Coins of both gold and silver with the crown mint- 
mark are more numerous than those with the sun, and 
are of all denominations (except quarter-ryals and 
farthings) in both gold and silver. The half-groats are, 
however, rare, as are the half-ryals, while pennies and 
halfpennies are of great rarity. A curious feature of the 
Bristol silver coins is the various forms of spelling the 
name of the town, as will be found by consulting the list 
of coins at the end of this paper. The Bristol coins 
afford evidence that the sun mint-mark survived the 
crown, as it is found on, I believe, all the groats which 
have trefoils at the sides of the king’s bust. These groats 
have all the characteristics of those of London, with the 
cross fitchee mint-mark (which is found on no Bristol 
coins), and I consider them to be the latest type struck 
at Bristol previous to the restoration of Henry YI. 


The Coventry Mint. 

The new mint established at Coventry to assist in the 
great re-coinage appears not to have done very much, and 
to have been only active during the period previous to 
the introduction of the crown mint-mark, as no coins 
struck there have any other mint-marks than the rose or 
the sun. Ryals and half-ryals are found having both the 
rose and the sun together on the reverse as mint-marks, 
and ryals with the sun only. All are rare, the half-ryal 
particularly so, the only one that I know of being that in 
the National Collection. Groats are the most numerous 
of the coins struck at Coventry, and even these are rather 
rare. A so far unique half-groat is in the National 

n 2 
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Collection [PL XIII. 2], and perhaps pennies and half¬ 
pennies are amongst the coins that were struck, although 
in such small numbers that, so far as is known, none 
have come down to us. 

The Canterbury Mint. 

The Royal mint appears to have been fairly active in 
coining half-groats during the period when the crown 
mint-mark was in favour, and I am inclined to believe 
that it was the last one in use at Canterbury previous 
to the restoration of Henry YL Yery few examples are 
to be found of the sun mint-mark, and I can boast of no 
specimen myself from the Royal mint. A half-groat is, 
however, mentioned in the Lawrence Collection (421 in 
Catalogue), having the crown on the obverse and the sun 
on the reverse, with trefoils at the sides of the neck. 
The crown-marked half-groats all have either quatrefoils 
or trefoils at the sides of the neck, the latter being the 
later variety. Pennies are very rare. I have one with 
the crown mint-mark in fine condition, but it is the only 
one that I have seen. A halfpenny with the crown was 
in the Montagu Collection (lot 625), and this also is the 
only one I can trace, although probably the one described 
by Hawkins, with trefoils at the sides of the neck in the 
British Museum, would have the crown were it visible. 
Both my penny and the Montagu halfpenny have quatre¬ 
foils at the sides of the king’s neck. Neither is described 
by Hawkins. 

The Durham Mint. 

The Royal mint in this city was evidently worked to 
some extent up to the time of Henry YI’s restoration, 
as pennies which are clearly not prelatical are found that 
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correspond, in everything but the name of the place of 
mintage, with those of London. I believe, however, that 
they are very rare, as I have only met with occasional 
specimens. All are well struck, and from London-made 
dies. One has the crown mint-mark and quatrefoUs at 
the sides of the bust. Others with the crown mint-mark, 
which I also ascribe to the Royal mint, have a fieur-de- 
lys instead of quatrefoils at each side of the bust. I can 
suggest no meaning for these fleurs-de-lys, which appear 
strange on coins of Edward IV. I have found no regal 
coins of Durham with the sun mint-mark. 

The Norwich Mint. 

As in the case of Coventry, the new mint at Norwich 
appears to have rendered comparatively little assistance 
in the work of the new coinage. All the coins struck 
there are rare, and none are known with any later mint- 
mark than the sun. Ey&ls are found with this mint-mark, 
but I can trace no half-ryaL Groats are the only pieces 
with the sun mint-mark which are found in any number, 
and even they are the scarcest of the light groats of this 
reign. A half-groat of Norwich is figured in Snelling 
(PL ii. No. 38), and again in Ending (Supply Pl. iiu 
No, 15). The latter engraving is probably copied from 
the former. Hawkins, however, while quoting these two 
authorities, states that the coin is “ not known.” I have 
been so fortunate as to secure recently a fine specimen of 
this coin, and thus to prove that it really does exist, 
although so long lost sight of [Pl, XIII. 4]. My coin has 
no II on the breast, bnt otherwise it exactly corresponds 
with the illustration in Snelling and Ending. Possibly 
the H there shown is an error due to the artist thinking 
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it should be there, as the letter of the mint-name is not 
found either on Bristol balf-groats or on the unique 
Coventry specimen; and this Norwich example may per¬ 
haps be the same coin after all as that which Snelling 
illustrated. As we know that half-groats were struck, 
we may, I think, consider it probable, as in the case of 
Coventry, that pennies and halfpennies were also, and 
may be amongst those coins of which we may live in 
hopes of discovering specimens. 

The Yobe Mint. 

Although we know from the evidence of coins that 
the regal mint at York was at work in a small way 
during the period when the rose mint-mark was still 
in use, it was not nntil the advent of the sun that 
any gold or silver coins other than pennies appear to 
have been struck. 6 York, however, took a leading 
part in the great re-coinage when the other provincial 
mints were established, and ryals, together with groats, 
are perhaps more numerous than from any mint other 
than London, Although both ryals, h&lf-ryals, and 
groats are found with the sun mint-mark, and a few 
groats even with the crown, the well-known special 
York mint-mark of the flenr-de-lys was early introduced, 
and soon displaced both the sun and crown mint-marks. 
It at first appears in conjunction with one or the other, 
although rarely, and then becomes the exclusive mint- 
mark for the larger coins until they ceased to be struck. 


6 Aa exception is a hall-ryal in the British Museum with a rose and 
lys on the reverse, but I believe that these and other similarly marked 
provincial half ryais are instances of a revival of the rose after its first 
discontinuance. 
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In some instances the lys is struck over the sun, showing 
that it displaced the latter, and there can be no doubt as 
to its being used at York, while both the sun and crown 
were in use at other mints. Although groats with the 
sun mint-mark are not very uncommon, half-gToats are 
rare. One is mentioned in Xu in. Citron., N.S., "V ol. II. 
p. 149, from a find near Bury St. Edmunds about 1862, 
and is there described as being much worn; and another 
is in the collection of Mr. Fox. They are not described 
by Hawkins. The York pennies of this period, which I 
consider to be from the Royal mint, afford further proof 
that the open quatrefoil in the centre of the reverse cross 
is, as I have previously suggested, a mark that had 
become numismatically identified with the City, and not 
specially with the Archiepiscopal mint as has usually been 
assumed. Groats, half-groats, pennies, and halfpennies 
are found having the lys mint-mark in combination with 
trefoils at the sides of the king’s bust. There can be no 
reason for separating the pennies from the other coins, 
although they have the quatrefoil on the reverse, seeing 
that there are exactly similar pennies with the lys mint- 
mark which, instead of the trefoils by the king’s bust, 
have the usual archiepiscopal mark of Archbishop George 
Nevill [see PL XV. 6, 9]. The halfpennies to which I 
have just referred are not mentioned by Hawkins or any 
previous writer, but several are now known, although 
they are extremely rare [PI. XV. 10]. All appear to be 
of this period, and have the lys mint-mark and trefoils 
at the sides of the bust, which would seem to place them 
at the latter part of the period when the sun and crown 
were in use elsewhere, or possibly slightly later still. 
As in the case of Bristol, I believe that the York coins 
with trefoils instead of quatrefoils at the side of the 
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king’s bust are the latest type in use at the Royal 
mint previous to the restoration of Henry VI. The 
groats particularly resemble in everything but the mint- 
mark the cross fitchee groats of London. 

The Calais Mint. 

Were any coins struck at the Calais Mint? As early 
as 1463, in consequence of a petition from the Commons, 
a statute was enacted containing several regulations 
respecting the staple at Calais, and providing that from 
the Feast of St. Michael next ensuing no persons should 
sell any wool, &c., to the said staple but for ready 
payment, one half to be in lawful money of England, or 
in plate or bullion of silver or gold; and that all the 
plate and bullion be carried into the mint at Calais to be 
coined. It has been generally assumed that nothing 
resulted from this regulation, but I think there are strong 
reasons to the contrary. Wyon describes a special great 
seal of Edward IV, for French affairs (presumably). It 
has a rose en soleil on each side of the pedestal of the 
throne, and each word of the legend on both sides is 
divided by fleurs-de-lys. Now, there are ryals, half-ryals, 
and quarter-ryals having the sun or crown mint-mark 
which are in detail very much in accord with this great 
seal, and I think there is good reason for supposing 
that they were struck at the Calais Mint. The ryal has 
a lys over the sail of the ship [PL XIV. 4] ; the half-ryal 
has the same mark in the waves under the ship [PL XIV. 6]; 
and the quarter-ryal has a lys between each word of the 
legend on one or both sides. One of these latter in my 
collection was procured at Boulogne, and was from a 
hoard of gold coins, chiefly of Charles the Bold, found 
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at Ambleteuse between Boulogne and Calais. The fact 
of there being no silver coins bearing the name of Calais 
need not be a difficulty, as we are now fairly certain that 
gold coins, and gold only, were struck at Calais in the 
reigns of both Bichard II and Henry IV. The gold 
coins of Edward IV, to which I now refer, are very rare, 
particularly the ryal and half-ryal, showing, no doubt, 
that the attempt to revive the Calais Mint was of short 
duration. There are London groats with the crown mint- 
mark, having fleurs-de-lys between the w f ords of the 
obverse legend, which I think may very probably be 
from obverse dies made for Calais, but never sent there. 


The Ecclesiastical Mints: The Canterbury Mint. 

Not many half-groats appear to have been issued from 
the archbishop’s mint which can with certainty be 
ascribed to the time when the sun and crown were in use 
elsewhere, unless (as is probable) some with only the pall 
on one or both sides, but both quatrefoils at the sides of 
the king’s neck, were struck during this period. 7 These 
latter half-groats are fairly numerous, but there are a few, 
which have the pall as mint-mark on the obverse and 
the sun on the reverse, that are more uncommon. It is 
a curious feature of the archiepiscopal coins of this 
reign, and also of that of Henry VII, that while, as a 
rule, they only have the mint-mark of the archbishop, 
they occasionally and without any apparent reason have 
the current mint-mark of the ordinary regal coins as 
well. Pennies which are very rare are found with the 


7 The only other period to which these coins could be ascribed is 
that when the rose was in use elsewhere. 
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pall mint-mark and Bourchier knot under the bust, 
which have quatrefoils at the sides, and which may 
probably be ascribed to the sun and crown period. I 
have not been able to trace any halfpenny that can with 
probability be ascribed to this period. 

The Durham Mint. 

Bishop Booth struck pennies both with the sun and 
the crown mint-marks. They usually have a quatrefoil on 
one side and the letter B on the other side of the bust. 
The name of the place of mintage is spelt DH*>RTOIL 
A later variety has a trefoil instead of a quatrefoil at 
the side of the bust, and on the reverse the letter D in 
the centre of the cross. 

The York Mint. 

Archbishop Nevill struck pennies with the sun mint- 
mark and his usual symbols of the letter 6 and a key at 
the sides of the king’s bust [PI. XII. 7]. He did not 
apparently do this for long, as they are seldom met with, 
and he seems soon to have followed the example of the 
Royal mint in adopting the fleur-de-lys. I have not 
discovered a penny of his with the crown mint-mark. 

The Cross Fitchee Mint-mark. 

This mint-mark succeeded the crown, but it did not 
displace the sun, which on the groats and half-groats 
continued to appear with it as the reverse mint-mark for 
some time. The cross fitchee is, I consider, one of the 
most important and interesting mint-marks of this reign, 
as I believe, after very careful study, that it was the last 
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one in use previous to tlie restoration of Henry VI. It 
is the last one to appear on a ryal or its parts, and the 
fact that at the restoration an indenture was actually 
made with Sir Richard Tonstall, providing for the coinage 
of nobles weighing 120 grains to be current for 10s. (the 
weight and value of Edward's ryals), proves, I think, that 
the ryals were being coined up to this time. There are 
(in silver) three varieties of the cross fitchee mint-mark. 
The first has the cross plain and rather pattee, and 
with a sharp pointed tail, which on the groats usually 
keeps within the inner circle of the legend, or nearly so 
[PL XV. 1]. These coins have trefoils at the sides of the 
bust. The second variety has the cross rather larger 
and pierced in the centre, while the tail is not so 
sharply pointed, but is longer and usually goes well 
beyond the inner circle of the legend [Pl. XV. 15]. 
These coins are without the trefoils at the sides of 
the bust. The third variety has not, I think, so far 
received the attention it deserves, even if in a general 
way it has been noticed at all. It has been usually 
classed as a cross pierced, and the coins with it have 
been very frequently confused with the real cross pierced, 
w r hich is one of the latest mint-marks of this reign. 
The cross fitchee in question is exactly the same as the 
second variety, excepting that the tail is cut short, so 
that it never goes beyond the inner circle of the legend. 
It is also, on groats at least, found on both sides of the 
coin, and never with the sun, as in the case of the first 
and second varieties. I believe that these two latter 
varieties preceded the restoration of Henry \ I, and that 
the second variety was in use up to that date at the 
London Mint. The third variety I believe to have been 
used during and after the restoration period. This 
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theory may be rather contrary to some previous classifi¬ 
cations, but 1 believe it will be found correct, as it tends 
to clear away certain difficulties not otherwise easily 
disposed of, and I hope to develop it further in coming 
to the coinage of the restoration. 

What 1 will call the pre-restoration varieties of the 
cross fitchee mint-mark are (with the exception of some 
York pennies of Bishop Nevill) only found on coins of 
the London Mint. Unlike the previous mint-marks, the 
cross fitchee seems to have reached none of the provincial 
mints during the pre-restoration period, but, as I have 
observed, silver coins of both Bristol and York with the 
sun and the lys mint-marks, and which have trefoils 
instead of quatrefoils at the sides of the bust, have all 
the other characteristics of the latest pre-restoration coins 
of the capital, and I think there can be no doubt but 
that they are contemporary with the earlier cross fitchee 
coins of London [PI. XV. 2, 4], By what appears an 
unaccountable freak, some Canterbury half-groats with 
the cinquefoil mint-mark (the last one of Edward IV) 
appear to have the early variety of cross fitchee on the 
obverse; but apart from this exception, it does not 
appear on any Canterbury coins. 

It will be observed that it is on the cross fitchee silver 
coins of London, and those of the provincial mints which 
I have assumed to be contemporary with them, that the 
peculiar I^’s appear generally, which have been so specially 
associated with the coins of the restoration period, 
although their use was well established before that time. 
They are often spoken of as B’s used in the place of IJ’s, 
but of course they are distinctly the latter letter, although 
the inward curve of the tail on worn or badly struck 
coins has a curiously B-like appearance. 
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The London Mint. 

Ryals and quarter-ryals are found with the cross 
fitchee mint-mark, but I believe that so far no half-ryals 
are recorded. In silver groats, half-groats, pennies, and 
halfpennies are found, with the first variety of this mint- 
mark having in the two first instances always the sun 
on the reverse. The groats are numerous, but the smaller 
denominations are all rare or very rare. Of the second 
variety, without the trefoils in field, there are groats in 
fair numbers, and pennies and halfpennies which are 
very rare. I have been unable to trace a half-groat. 


The York Mints. 

The fleur-de-lys continued in use at the Royal mint up 
to the time of the restoration, but trefoils instead of 
quatrefoils at the sides of the bust indicate those which 
are contemporary with the London cross fitchee coins. 
The character of the bust, together with the peculiar I^’s 
in the legends, also add certainty to this attribution. 

There are some pennies of Archbishop Nevill with 
his usual marks in the field, and having the cross fitchee 
mint-mark of the first or unpierced variety. These are 
the only provincial coins with this mint-mark of pre¬ 
restoration type that I know of. 

The Bristol Mint. 

As in the case of York, the silver coins struck at 
Bristol in the immediately pre-restoration period have 
not the cross fitchee as a mint-mark, but the sun, which 
had survived the crown, the mint-mark most generally 
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found on coins of the Bristol Mint. The latest pre- 
restoration groats, like those of York, are characterized 
by the trefoils in the field instead of quatrefoils, and by 
having the peculiar B-like I(’s in the legends. I have 
not seen a half-groat corresponding with these late 
groats, but there are examples of the penny and half¬ 
penny with trefoils in the field, but with the crown mint- 
mark. These are not, I imagine, so late as the groats, 
although it is difficult to be quite sure, owing to the 
less certain characteristics of the smaller coins. A few 
London and Canterbury coins with the crown mint- 
mark certainly have trefoils in the field. 


The Angel Nobles. 

At the same time that the groat was reduced from 
60 grains to 48 grains, it was decided to issue a new gold 
coin having the same relative value to the 48-grain 
groat that the former nobles had to the 60-grain groat, 
and in order that it might not be confused with the new 
ryals and half-ryals, a fresh design was invented, 
having for the obverse the Archangel Michael over¬ 
coming the dragon, with the king’s name and titles as 
legend; and for the reverse a ship somewhat like that 
on the former nobles, with a shield on the side bearing 
the royal arms of England, and surmounted by a large 
cross. Around, variously abbreviated, is the legend, PGR 
dRVdGflR TV7UR S7VLY7V HOS d^RISTd RGDGfttPTOR, 
which is taken from the Office for the Feast of the 
Finding of the Cross, in the Sarum Breviary. 

The name of “ noble angels ” given to these new pieces 
served both as a continuance of the old name of the coin 
they represented and also as a distinction from the new 
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rose nobles or ryals. I have not spoken of these coins 
earlier because, although authorized in 1465, none appear 
to have been struck until a considerably later date, or 
not long before the restoration of Henry VI, and even 
then apparently in quite small numbers, as specimens of 
the early varieties are extremely rare. The earliest 
example appears to be that illustrated in Kuding (PL iii. 
13) and Kenyon (Pl. v. 37). The obverse legend reads, 
0DW7VRD’ x DI £ 6K7T x RGCX x 7TP6L’ x S * FR^nCC x 
DPS x I x B x The reverse has the ship with three ropes 
from the stern and one from the prow. The cross above 
the shield of arms is surmounted by the sun’s rays, and 
has a rose to the right and a sun to the left The crown 
above the rays I take to be the mint-mark, although 
Kenyon describes it as part of the design. The legend 
reads, PHR * dRYCiafl* ? TV7UR ? S7tLV7V y POS XPCt 
R€CDGC5RPTOR. This is the most complete reading of the 
motto found on any angel. It will be observed that the 
stops on the obverse are saltires, and on the reverse tre¬ 
foils. This coin is in the British Museum, and it appears 
to be uncertain as to whether there is any other specimen 
so far known [PI. XIV. 8]. The next example is rather 
later, and although it has no mint-mark, I associate it 
with the cross fitchee period from its having two trefoils 
in the field of the reverse which may correspond with the 
similar objects in the field of the silver coins with the 
cross fitchee mint-mark. This coin is also in the National 
Collection, and was formerly in the late Mr. Montagu’s 
Cabinet (No. 592 in the Sale Catalogue). The obverse 
is similar to the last, save that it has trefoil instead of 
saltire stops, but the reverse is considerably varied. The 
sun’s rays are without anything above (showing that the 
crown on the other coin is simply the mint-mark), and 
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the rose and sun at the sides of the cross are very large 
and their si&es are transposed—the sun being to the 
right in this instance. The two trefoils are above the 
ropes of the ship. The legend reads, PHR dRYaa TY7S 
S7CLY7T nos XPa RGCDGCHIPTOR. The stops are small 
trefoils, and there is a small pierced rose at the end of the 
legend [PL XV. 11]. I believe these two coins to be 
examples of the only variety of angels struck before the 
restoration, for various reasons. They are larger in size 
than subsequent angels of Edward IV (although of the 
same weight), and resemble in this respect, as well as in 
other details, a rare angel of Henry VI, which I take to be 
his earliest, and of which there was an example (No. 526) 
in the Montagu Collection. The trefoils in the field of 
the reverse are also found on some angels of Henry VI, 
notably those of Bristol. Probably angels were about to 
be coined in place of ryals, when the troubles arose which 
led to the temporary flight of Edward IV, and it is 
possible that, as those of Edward had not as yet got into 
very general circulation, an opportunity appeared to 
present itself of issuing a coin that could be identified 
with Henry VI as the ryals were with Edward. Certainly, 
from whatever cause, the angels of Henry VI are common 
compared with the early examples of those of his rival, 
although his restoration was of such brief duration. The 
earliest angels of both kings give, I believe, the key-note 
to the sequence of mint-marks at this period, the correct 
arrangement of which has been so far rather uncertain. 

Although half-angels were struck in fairly large 
numbers by Edward IV, I believe that , all are of subse¬ 
quent date to the restoration of Henry VI, and I therefore 
leave them for future consideration. 

Before leaving the pre-restoration coinage of Edward 
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IV, it is desirable to notice a curious group of groats for 
which I find it difficult to satisfactorily account. They 
are of good silver, and some at least are of practically full 
weight, while all are sufficiently near it to preclude the 
supposition that they are contemporary forgeries. I refer 
to the coins with the curious legend ending FR7inaVS 
or FR7UKIV on the obverse, and which are characterized 
generally by an appearance of being rather blundered or 
imperfect copies of some of the common groats of ordinary 
types. They usually purport to be from the London 
Mint, but in the British Museum there is one with the 
name of York upon it. The mint-marks on all specimens 
that I have seen are either the crown or cross fitchee, but 
in each case coarsely rendered. The stops are usually 
trefoils, and there are quatrefoils at the sides of the bust. 
The portrait is peculiar, and apparently the same punches 
were used for all. My suggestion in regard to these 
coins is that they were struck either in England, or more 
probably in Holland, for Edward and with his authority 
while he was in exile, in order to pay his levies and 
followers on his projected speedy return to recover the 
kingdom. This theory will, I think, account for their 
coarse and blundered workmanship, although they are 
obviously copied from the latest varieties of ordinary 
groats, &c., that would have been in circulation at the 
time of Edward’s flight. It would also account for their 
having generally a tendency to be light in weight, al¬ 
though not to a very great extent. An illustration of one 
of these groats, weighing 46 grains, is given [PL XV. 14], 
There are also a few half-groats of similar character. I 
have one weighing 19 grains, but it is much worn. 

In a future paper I hope to continue the subject of the 
coinage of this period from the restoration of Henry VI. 

VOL. IX., SERIES IV. 
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COINS OF EDWARD IV. 


First Issue T 
Heavy Gold Coins. 

Noble. 

1. Obv. —GDW77RD’ DP x 6R77 RGX 77R6L & FR7tna 

DRS Y]YB’ King in ship, as in previous 
reigns, but there is no rudder. Four ropes 
from stern and two from prow; ornaments 
lys lion, lys lion, lys. A pellet on each side 
of the king’s crown, and a fleur-de-lys below 
the shield. Unlike previous nobles, the 
king’s name is above his head instead of 
reading from the right side. 

Bev. —Mint-mark lys. IbCC 7U r T’ TR7UlSIGnS PGR 
mGDIVSR ILLORV’ x IB77T Usual floriated 
cross, &c., as on nobles of Henry VI and 
previous reigns; G in the central panel, with 
pellet in front. 

Wt. 107J grs. Evans Collection. 

2. Obv .—Same as last, but only the pellet on the left 

side of the king’s crown shows, owing to the 
closeness of the sail of the ship. 

Bev .—All as last, but the G in the centre is struck 
over an 1] upside down, and there is no 
pellet. 

Wt. 107J grs. Evans Collection. 

N.B.—The reverse of the last coin is apparently 
from the same die as that used for the latest 
noble of Henry VI, which is illustrated [PI. 
IX. 1] for comparison. Both were found 
together. 

No other gold coins belonging to the period of the 
heavy coinage are known so far. 
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Early Heavy Silver Coins. 

(All with lys on neck, and pellets at sides of crown, and in 
two quarters of reverse.) 

Groats (all of London). 

1. Obv. — Mint-mark cross fleury. GDW7IRD DF x 

6R7T x RGCX 7IR6L $ FR7tR<I Pellet on 
each side of crown, lys on neck. 

Rev .—Mint - mark small lys. POSYI D&VSft 
7IDIVT0R(F x maVSfl - ai VIT7IS LORDOR 
Extra pellet in first and third quarters. 

2. All as last, but mint-mark obverse and reverse plain 

cross. 

3. Obv. —Mint-mark plain cross; legend as before. 

Rev .—No mint-mark, but small saltire before POSVI 

4. Obv. —Mint-mark plain cross. (IDWARD’ DGCI* 6RA 

RGCX 7IR6LI FR7IRCC O 

Rev. —Mint-mark plain cross ; usual legends and type. 

5. All as last, but no mint-mark on reverse. 

6. Obv. —Mint-mark plain cross ; legend as No. 1. 

Rev. —Mint-mark small lys; usual legends and type. 

7. Obv. —Mint-mark plain cross, lys on point of tressure 

on breast instead of on neck. 

Rev. —Mint-mark plain cross; usual legends and type. 

8. Obv .—As last. 

Rev .—No mint-mark; small saltire before POSYI 

Early Heavy Half-groats. 

1. Obv. —Mint-mark plain cross ; lys on cusp of tressure 
on breast. GDW7VRD DP x 6R7T x R€CX 
7VR6L’ £ FR7T 

Rev .—No mint-mark. POSYI DGCYSR 7IDIYTORGC 
JRSYttl Extra pellet in first and third 
quarters. 

Wt. 29 grs. 


British Museum. 

o 2 
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2. All as last, but mint-mark cross fleurj on obverse 
only. 

Wt. 28 grs. F. A. W. 


Early Heavy Pennies. 

1. Obv. —Mint-mark plain cross. EDWARD’ x RGCX O 

7IR6L FR7t Mascle after RGCX, lys on 
neck, and pellets at sides of crown. 

Bev. —CCIVIT7IS LORDOR Pellet in second and 
fourth quarters. 

Wt. 12 grs. Bernard Roth. 

2. Exactly similar to last, but on the reverse the pellets 

are in the first and third quarters. 

Wt. 14*6 grs. W. M. Maish. 

These are so far the only known specimens of the 
earliest heavy pennies. 


Halfpenny. 

Obv .—Mint-mark plain cross. GCDW7TRD RGCX 7^R6 
Lys on neck, and pellets at sides of crown. 

Bev .—aiYITTCS LORDOR Pellets in first and third 
quarters. 

Wt. 7^ grs. British Museum. 

Very rare, but several specimens are known. 


Farthing. 

Obv. —Mint-mark plain cross. GCDW7TRD RGCX 7TR6LI 
Lys on neck, and pellets at each side of crown. 

Bev. —(IIVIT7TS LORDOR 

Wt. grs. From the Christmas (lot 300), 
Shepherd (lot 182), and Montagu (lot 610) 
Collections—probably unique. 
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Heavy Coins with the Rose Mint-mark. 

No gold coins known. 




Groats. 


Silver. 


1. Obv. —Mint-mark plain cross ; lys on breast; usual 
legend; pellets at sides of crown. 


Rev .—Mint-mark small pierced rosette or cinquefoil; 
usual type and legends. 


2. Obv. —Mint-mark cross fleury ; lys on breast; usual 
legends ; pellets at sides of crown. 

Rev. —Mint-mark small pierced rosette or cinquefoil, 
as last; usual legends. 


3. Obv. —Mint-mark large rose pierced; usual legend; 

quatrefoils at sides of neck; crescent on breast; 
small crescent, or possibly annulet, between 
and above the mint-mark and first letter of 
king’s name ; no pellets at sides of crown. 

Rev. —Mint-mark large rose pierced; usual type and 
legends; no extra pellets in two quarters, and 
no other marks. 


4. Obv. —Mint-mark large rose pierced; all as No. 3. 

Rev. —Mint-mark pierced rose formed of central 
circle surrounded by five square-shaped 
leaves. W. M. Maish. 

5. Obv. —Mint-mark large rose not pierced; quatrefoils 

at sides of neck; small trefoil of pellets at 
point of cusp of tressure on the king’s breast. 

Rev. —Mint-mark large rose pierced; usual type and 
legends. 

6. Obv. —Mint-mark rose; all as last. 

Rev. —Mint-mark rose; all as last, but eye (or 
mascle?) after dlYIT7IS 

7. All as last, but cusp of tressure on breast fleured like 

the others. 
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8. All as before, but cusp of tressure on. breast plain. 

9. Obv. —Mint-mark rose; cusp on breast fleured ; annulet 

at each side of neck. 

Bev. —Mint-mark rose; eye after T7^S 

10. As last, but cusp on breast plain. 

Specimens are found with every possible combination 
as regards obverse and reverse of the three varieties 
of the rose mint-marks to which I have referred ; but in 
order not to prolong the list unnecessarily, I have not 
thought it necessary to describe them all, particularly as 
the variations appear to have no special significance. 

The varieties of the rose are (1) a large five-leaved 
flower, sometimes pierced, and sometimes with a central 
button; (2) a more conventional rose formed by a central 
circle, surrounded by five small squares forming the 
leaves; (3) a small pierced rosette or cinquefoil, much 
resembling that on the early issues of Henry VI. 


Heavy Half-groats with the Rose Mint-mark. 

1. Obv. —Mint-mark rose pierced ; quatrefoils at sides of 

neck. 7IP6L ^ FR7tnCI Cusp on breast 
not fleured. 

Bev. —Mint-mark rose pierced; no extra pellets. 

Wt. 29 grs. British Museum. 

2. Obv .—Mint-mark rose pierced; trefoil of pellets on 

breast; quatrefoils at sides of neck. 7IH6L ^ 

FR^na 

Bev .—Mint-mark rose not pierced ; eye after T71S 
Wt. 27^ grs. 

Montagu Collection, No. 607. 
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3. Obv. Mi tic-mark ryse »ul pierced. TVnGb *y FltT^El 

No quatrefoils or otter marka in held. A 
crescent on the hriT.-usti ia [LLeutEoucd by 
lluwkinSj but it m very doubtful. 

—No mint-mark or other speck! marks. 

WL 20 gw. British .Museum. From the 
Slumlord find Monf:^ci CoOectiyas, 

[PL X. 4 .] 

4, Olv— HI tit-mark roso, THl£L % FR7t' Annulet each 

side of neck : no atopy. 

-Mint-mark roan ; two pellets after T 7 W 

Wt. 2M gra. F. A. W, From the Webb 
Collectmn (174). (PL X. SJ 


OvNTKMUHt Heavy HjlLF.CIIOAT. 

t?&p. — Mintonark pall; quuirefolls sides of nook ; 
BourohScr knot under bust 

.Kvp.- No mint-mark ; usual legend!. UJ.VJXA3 
IITEIITGE 

Wt ‘M gw. [PL X, 11J 

I have two similar coins of this weight, and both are 
clipped and worn to aomo extent. 


Heavy Pjuthieb TOTH the Rose Mutt-m irk. 

Losftoar* 

1. O&ft—Mint-nturft ruse (rather small); bust of junior 
character fro the earlier variety; quntrfrfoilj&on 
eaoh Aide of nwk, fTD\VXm>\ DI " 4 jE7Tk 

MCtX * Ttrt6L 

.Risrv—HIVITTSS Lontion No mint-mark or other 
□larks. 

Wt. 13 grs. fulL [PI. X. ft] 

H. B, Earle Foit, 
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Oin?. Mint^njark Wee rose. tlDWTHf L> I)I tlFllX 

KtCX TtnG^t LM ,u Quatrefotts at sides 

of neckj bust life lost. 

jfc P _crrVTHIS LOI1UOR No-apaeinl marks. 

Wt, 13 ^rs, s Although a piece es uhippftd out 
taking two Jitters* [PL X. 3,] 1 t h A* W. 

Yohk* 

CH&r— M itttrmark(1Jt R DW7EED Bt £B7t BEX It - * 

Large bust; qiuitrctoily ut aidea of neck. 

/faff —rr IVI1773 CEOBTtai No qua! refoil in centre 
of cnjyy. 

Wi, 131 Although worn. [PL X. 7,] 

F. A. W. 

The three penmen described here* in addition to ibfiir 
weight, are of distinctly larger size and different character 
to thH light pennies, and there cm be no doubt as to 
their being of tbs inter heavy coinage. So far they ftre 
the only three specimens known. 

Drum a m Heavy (?) PjEraita. 

1. Oftfc—.Mint-oiixrk cross with lar^e iwj to left, 

GHW^BD * BEX > TCHIoLIff Itade bust 
with uidtaatfonit of drapery > 

—CJLVITTTS DOllOLl Hose in centre of eross. 

Wt. 12 gn. 

2. — Mint-murk pluiii oross only. All a* lA*t r 

Bettr —As last, but large rose After DOllOLl 

Wt 12 gw. 

These pennies, although light in weight fnr" heavy" 
ooina, are very full for light ones* and for reasons given 
I think they may l>e considered ik heavy ” Hawkins' 
No, «152 ia an illustration of the type, but it may be e 
light one, as si mi Jar v.uim ure more frequently found 
of 9 or 10 grains. 
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Mf.WY HaL£ l ESimES WITH THE KttSt MtST-MAHE. 

I, Ofcf-_^ [ia tiilJirk rO^i, &DW1EBD D1 USX 

N,> ipiatrftteila or other emblem® In the H-uIO. 

(XTVTTOB LORDCR 

Wtv '7;\ gra, British Museum. 

3. — Mint-mark pierced * UPWARD Pi GBTC 

IRIX ft QiuitrefbiJs At fiidea of fleck* 

Sm CTIV1T7YS LDADGR 

W£'S gra* [PL X. IQ.] British Museum. 

OI.il-,_Mllit-mark t ofle j legends as Xo, I 3 but siltire 

CrfKB .'i.t Kid I Hid 12 of flock. 

WkSjgi^, British Mmaum- 

1. O&f,—M int-mark rose. HD’WftBB RAX ftHGIilCE 
Annulet at each sidft of timIc, 

Htr,—A=5 before, 

Wt. 7 grC* A. H. Baldwin- 

5, As but rmds ftAGLI 

Wu 7 gjre. [PL X- 9,1 British Museum. 

Nn ftir thing a no far discovered. 

Light Cottra with the Rohe Mist-make only, 
LoSflOtf. 

ttDWTtKD 1 A DI ? 6U7T A R3X * TUlfiK.* * 
^ rnnna * DI7S’ I * B King in «hip With 
sword and shSfdd ; three rapes from starn and 
one from pro?r; Jag wHU the latter €f at 
stem ; targe roae uu side of ship j ahip orna* 
lye, lion, lion* ljs. 

B<w + —Mint-mark rose- IAO ftYT x 

ph it moDiTitt 4 iujuavir * i * 

Floriated crotja with rofifl upon u Ifltgs auu hi 
the centra* Uun afld crown lei each angle, 

[PL XI. 1-1 
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Quarter-ryal. 

Obv. Mint-mark rose. SDW7TRD (over l^RRld) 
*$* ^1 6R7T RGCX 7YR6 Lys after name; 
a tressure of eight arcs all fleured in centre; 
shield with the arms of France and England, 
quarterly, with a rose above. 

Bev. —Mint-mark rose. GCX7TLT7VBITYR IR 6LORI7V 
Tressure of eight arcs enclosing donated cross, 
with rose upon sun in the centre. 

Wt. 23J grs. F. A. W. 

—This coin, from its weight and from the 
obverse being from an altered die of Henry VI, 
may be a quarter-noble of the coinage ordered 
in August, 1464, previous to the issue of ryals. 

Groats. 

1. Obv. —Mint-mark rose. GCDW7VRD DI 6R7V RGCX 

7VR6L FR7YRGC No stops; arc of tressure 
on breast not fleured; annulet at each side 
of bust. 

Bev. —No mint-mark; usual legend; eye after DOR 

2. Obv. —All as last, but cusp of tressure on breast 

fleured. 

Bev. —Mint-mark rose; eye after T7TS 

3. Obv. —Mint-mark rose. G^W^RD* xDI x 6R7T x 

RGCX * 7TR6L’ & FR7VRCC x Large quatre- 
foil at end of legend ; no marks in field. 

Bev. —Mint-mark rose; usual legends; eye after T7fS 

4. Obv. —Mint-mark rose pierced; large bust; legend as 

last; small trefoil of pellets on breast- 
quatrefoils at sides of bust. 

Bev. —Mint-mark rose ; usual legends; eye after T7VS 
Wt. 48 grs. [PI. X. 12.] 

N.B.—This is a light groat struck from 
heavy dies, and is not very uncommon. 
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5. (}bv+— Itfiat-iHArk Urge re^e ; legend as before, eusp 

on breaat Henred ■ qnatrcfotls at iddes of 
bust s transitional typo of portrait. 

JSep F Mint-mark small pferoed rosette or etnqtiefoil; 
usual legend*; tio eyfriuark after mint-ruim^. 

[PL XL 2.] 

N.B.—.4 ll /Ah frtiYsjoitofj are of earty 
character! cmd probably struck m 1464. 

6. Ohtf r —Mint-mark row of medium si** i usual legend; 

rose oa ensp of treasure on breast ■ qnatrefnila 
at sidra oE head. .1 >FJj-rr ?/- r Aftrd find Air#f is 
Jure ittU'wJttc&J, which vridcntlif vturk* thv wwi- 
mcJ iocjn t- n f o/" the ff*?net [t i r fMWwrn/e fti I -1I?5- 

Iftr.—Mint-mark r-uio; usual legend; u small pellet 
introduced between the three larger ones m 
rho third quarter. This h amtht-r rhnr<w 
tmttic of the Inter ttnd more row won {fronts 
mth iftc rm& mnfomrki [PL XI. 3.] 

7. Obu .—All aa kut. but nothing on cusp of trewur# on 

bcufiai. 

Ifer.—Mint-mark pierced m*e j extra pellet in first 
quarter. [PL XI. 4-j 

Otp* — AH as last* but cusp on breast OuurccL 
Err.—All as laaL 

9. Qbr .—Mint-mark rase; all as last, hut readsFRTCrtdlG 
Jfep.—No variation from last, 

10. Obv <- Mint-mark rose SDWTIRB r Dl GRTfOlK * 
HEX *TO % " 1-H^na Cutpun breast; 

Seurad quatrefolls at sides at boat. 

Itev, —Mint-mark rose ; usual legends ; extra pellet in 
fourth quarter. LL W. Moncktun. 


stra ta m ath : uuro^icle. 


ID0 


Light Haumjkoath op Lottos with Miarjuuut Rose. 

1. Obv, —Mint-mark r«a. 6£DW7Utl>’ HI’ GR7T TtfTX 

7t(!GL ^ ]■ IllTflCC Annulet each side of 
Lust; imp on breast nob deured, 

flat—Mint.murk rnas, POSVI DaVill 7U)rVTQK6E 

roavm aivrms lordoh No special 

marks, [PI, X. 15.] 

\Yt, i!;i gr$. t sofarunpublished. F. A. W, 

2. Ob p.—Mint-mark raae; legend os last; iiu.it.refoils at 

sides of bust. 

Rer.—No mint-mark; legends m, last; extra pellet 
in first, [imrttsr. 

3 . Obv.— M int-nuirk ru.=e. aJ>W 7 CBD Dl GJW* 1 (€X 

7tf?eJj v “V £ * Cusp Oft breast fleurerl; otia- 
treioilii rvt Gjdoy of bunt. 

—No mint-mark; usual type and iegeuds. 

Nei l,- and Webb Collection, (.Yum. Ohrm., 

N.S., Vo], X, JPL VIU. 4.> 


LOHVOX POKIKfi WITH THE ItOSE MtBT-JtAHIC 

1. 0&r,—Mintmark rose ; annulet each aide or neck, 

Webb Collection (lot l*S). No weight 
tjivfiti. Possibly a hsavy penny. 

% tife—Mtot-mark rose. ST>W7CRD Dl tiF(7T KCX 

Annutet each riide of sock. 

^ L ^*4 Im&b Wakelord (Hkwki^ 
■So. 3 ) + described um dipped. Ffxjbably n 
heavy penny. 

3, 01 f.—M ine-mark roue. ttDWTTKD LI fclSTT B - ■ * 
Quatrflfoih at Bides of necL\ 

£t r p. — UIV LOUD OH Eyn before LOn 

W* T. Ready. 
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London Halfpennies* 

Obv .—Mint-mark rose* &DW7TRD DI GRft R€TX 
Grosses or quatrefoils at sides of neck* 

Bev m — CEIYIT7TS LOHDOH Usual type* 

There appear to be no varieties of light halfpennies 
with the rose mint-mark, and they are all apparently 
struck from the same dies as the heavy ones, from which 
it is difficult to distinguish them, as the weight is usually 
rather full* 

Farthings* 

None appear to be so far known. 

Goins with the Rose Mint-mark of the Provincial 
Mints. 

Canterbury Royal Mint, 

Half-groat, 

Obv ,—Mint-mark rose. EDWARD BI 6K7Y RGCX 
7U1GL ^ FR7S Trefoils at sides of bust; 
small trefoils as dears to cusps of tressure* 

Bev. —Mint-mark rose. CCIYIT7TS CC7UITOR 

[PL XII. 2.] 

This coin, from its character and having the trefoils, 
is probably of later date than tbe period of the general 
use of the rose mint-mark before the introduction of 
others. 

Canterbury Archiepiscopal Mint, 

Half-groats. 

L Obv. —Mint-mark pall; quatrefoils at sides of bust; 
Bourchier knot below legend ends FE 


Bev .—No mint-mark. CTIVIT7IS UMITOR 
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2. Same as last, but mint-mark pall on both sides. On 

reverse stalk in first quarter from inner 
circle into group of pellets. 

3. Obv. —Mint-mark pall reads FR7I Knot under bust; 

four wedge-shaped objects in the field ; no 
quatrefoils. 

Bev.— Mint-mark rose. (HV1T7Y3 G7IRTOR 


4. As last, but mint-mark 
Penny. 


pall obverse and reverse. 

[PI. XIV. 7.] 


1. Obv. —Mint-mark pall; knot under bust; quatrefoils 
at sides of neck. GDWftRD Dl 6R7I RGCX 
7in 


Bev. —CCIVIT7TS &7VRTOR Stalk in second quarter. 

2. All as last, but no quatrefoils at sides of bust; stalk 
in first quarter of reverse. [PI. XI. 7.] 


These coins may very probably, in part at least, belong 
to the period of the sun mint-mark. 


Coventry. 

I have seen, as I mentioned previously, a Coventry 
groat with the rose on both sides, apparently from locally 
made dies, but of good silver and weight. I am, how¬ 
ever, unable to describe it, owing to inability to trace 
its present owner. 


Durham Pennies. 

Obv. —Mint-mark cross. GDW7IRD EGCX 7VR6LIB 
Bev. —CCIYIT7TS DOROLI Rose in centre of cross. 

These pennies, which are fairly numerous, are of 
barbarous work, and are evidently from locally made 
dies. Those that I have weigh from 9 to 10 grains. 
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They exactly resemble, save in weight, those described 
under the heavy coinage. 

In the Numismatic Chronicle , Third Series, Vol. XVI., 
Mr. L. A. Lawrence describes a number of other Durham 
light pennies with the rose mint-mark, but these I 
attribute to a much later period than 1465, for reasons 
that I hope to give on a future occasion. 

Xorwich. 

Ryal. 

Mint-mark rose on reverse only; usual type and 
legends ; 17 in waves under ship. 

British Museum. 

Half-ryal. 

Cbv .—Usual type and legends; mint-mark rose on 
reverse only; 17 in waves under ship. 

[PI- XI. 8.] British Museum. 

Both these coins are of rather rough work, and 
suggest locally made dies. 

There were specimens of the half-ryal in the Montagu 
and the Manley Foster (1905) sales, both, as shown by 
the plates, presenting the rough characteristics of the 
Museum specimen, and apparently from the same dies. 

Groat. 

Obv. —Mint-mark rose. €CDWARD DI GRA R€CX 
ANGL ^ FRAnCC - 17 on breast; no quatre- 
foils at sides of bust. 

Bev. —Mint-mark rose; usual outer legend. CCIVTTAS 
I70RVKI in inner circle. [PL XI. 10.] 

F. A. W. 

This coin is apparently from locally made dies, and is 
of rather rough work, but the legends are quite usual 
and correct, and the letters well formed. It is of fine 
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silver, but, owing probably to considerable clipping, it 
only now weighs 35J grains. 


York: Pennies op the Royal Mint. 

1. Obv. —Mint-mark rose. SDW7IRD DI 6R7I RGCX 

7Tn6L Rose on breast; no emblems in field. 

Bev. GIVIT7T$ RBOR7KII Quatrefoil in centre of 
cross. 

Wt. m grs. [PI. XI. 6.] 

2. Obv .—Mint-mark rose; no rose on breast, and no 

emblems in the field; legend as last. 

Rev .—As last, with quatrefoil in centre of cross. 

Wt. 10 grs. [PL XI. 5.] 


The Archiepiscopal Mint. 

1. Obv .—Mint-mark rose. RDW7IRD DI 6R7I RGCX 

7IR6L B (for Archbishop Booth) to 1., key 
to r., of bust. 

B&v, (HYIT7Ib GCB0R7VCCI Xo quatrefoil in centre 
of cross. 

Wt. 11 grs. 

2. Obv. —Mint-mark rose; legend as before; B and key 

at sides of bust. 

Bev. —As last, but usual quatrefoil in centre. 

Wt. 10 grs. 

3. Obv. —Mint-mark rose. GCDW7VRD DI 6R7I RGCX 

7U16L 6 (for Archbishop George Xevill) 

to 1. and key to r. of bust. 

Bev. —CCIVIT7IS GCBOR7YOI Quatrefoil in centre. 

Wt. 12 grs. Other specimens wei"h 
111 grs. and less. 


4. Obv. Mint-mark rose (?). All as last, but no quatre- 
foil in centre of reverse. 

wt. 10 grs^ (Num. Chron., Third Series, 
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&. 0k.—Mint-mark ™* + UDW7IHI> MX TIUfiM tj 
and key at Bides of bust. 

w r — a 1VIT7T5 fl HORTHl I 

Ei^ht weighing from 2'2{j gra. tu 

12-u grs. fjfi™. 07irou. 1 Third Series Ygl, 
XVI. p. 8i;> 

G. Mint-mark cro^; Otber^bio lust-, 

Wt. 10 grs. 

lVJJ.—M r. L A. Jji wrenon-, who do*erib&s 
tbs** last two coins* f>ngg^fitA fmm their ob¬ 
verse teg ends, and for other r^ASOELS, that- they 
are “ heavy 11 pence. Thiz t liuwever T appears to 
bn Impossible, us ample doe umentary evidence 
exist* to prove. that the light coinage wa* 
commenced in I4G4 P whereas Archbishop 
George Nuvill was not appointed till 1465. 
My ^vu suggestion ia that they eltc? Uvw 
hx-.iUy made dies, prepared hastily* imme¬ 
diately niter Archbishop XeriM rec*>tv*d bin 
appointment, and before he was able to obtain 
idi'd illy LLLLiite dies from London. The coma, 

■ o far ri-i I have seen them* acid one which I 
myself have, ore uf vary rough work, and ur«: 
hadEy atrueJb 


Coins with run Sun alojhc* and Son with Crows A1 ]?-T- 

HAIUE&, IttCLUDiNU TUOflB WHICH HAW. THE liOSE IN 

CONJO NOTION WITH THE 0TUKKS. 

London, 

Ryala with the sun above. 

L Obv.—No mmt-irnrk. 3DW71ED PI «R7\ 1€X 
TfOBh \ JTtTina ims m Trefoil stops 
between words, and between 1 and B cf last 
word; usual type, with nu special peculiarity 

Mint-mark ann. iEid 71YT TUTORSJSIlS ME 
SUUIMYTO IB7YT Trefoil stops* and between 
I and B in 1U7YT TJatml dcsigu as described 
under the iwe mint-murk. 

VpL. II. SERIES IV* 


P 
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2, 0&r.—Mint-mark ^uu above &elU of ship; legend mid 

type w£ last. 

Ifep. — ■Mint-mark -sun; legend, Jtc-j as before; two 
trefoils between ail word* but the first two* 

[FI. XII. 5 .] 

3. O&fr EHiJ i^r—Miiit-nmrk mi ; reads hIB and IfCBTtT* 

There are other slight and imjiuportHnt varieties of 
spelling, but all due to accident and irregular sparing 
uttt of letters 

Half-ryaL 

Obv— Hint murk etm, with two trefoils and a qimtro- 
fnil after UDTV7T1FD Dl GltTV BEX TtflGL 
^ Fimna Trefoil stups between words, 
and two between T and B in FE7CRCC ; uauul 

tyiie. 

Err.—Mint-mark crown, DOJttUlE H8! IR FYBOHE 
ITO TUliGVTCS fl?d Trefoil stop*: usual 
type- 

Quarter-rjaln. 

1. Ohr-s —Mint-mark sun ; shield witL the arms of France 
and England quarterly t with rose above ; the 
whole wiLhin a tremira of flight arcs. 
ftDWmD « DI GEK mx v 7Vn€L S F 

Ee»— Mint-mark rwe* ffXULT^BlTTil. T in ± 

GLORI7T Hose upon a *un over the antral 
part nr the usual donated cross of the former 
quarter-nublej, 

± Ol^—Wm^mnTk rose. ODWttED * DI * Glm T 
TEfTX 711 ?GL j'sJ l-'r Shield q£ arms endowed 
by a quatrefcil within a circle having trefoils 
lu ihe four spundrilA; rose to 1. and sun to 
r> of [shield ; FT between two pellet a above, 
and tteur-dedysbelow; legend boffins at bottom 
and reads to 1. 

En?*—Mint-mark aim. G^irLTKElTYElH GLUBTTt 
Bose between each word ami at end of legend; 
design o* last, [FI. XII. 4 ] i\ A. W. 
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3* Otti-—Mint-mark L-jjio : usual legend and tjpe ; Iya 

After SDWABD 

iftriv—Mint-mark sun, ttXTCLTTlRlTVR in BLOlIIK 
dll Trefoil stop, 

4, Ohr .—Mint'mark crown ; trefoil stops. 

i?er,—Hint-mark crown and row. British Mtiiteum. 


Groot a. 


Slffcn 


L fJftp.—Mint-mark msfl H CtDWTlED DI 01(71 T(dX 
T^nOL ^ FR7EIT& Cusp on breast floured 
ijuatreloliy ut aides of neck; saltire atop*. 


/iOJ-. Mmt-miLrk sua ; imiul legend nod type. 


3- Ohr.—Minumirk ann; usual lo^ond and type, all o.s 
Uui-; sal tiru stop*, 

ifer.—Mint-mark rose; issna] type. 


3- Ofip# ond i?er.—Mint-murk sun; tn#UEd legends and 
types both sides. 


i T Ohv. and Iter,— .\Tint,Tiiark etui ; usual legends, itc.- 
Jya niter GlViTTTS ; saltire stops- 


5. Oht\- —-MiuL-uuirk sun. SDVftRD Otherwise usual 
legend mul type, but nu -yualrKfuily in the 
field; saltire stop^ 

Jfe*.—Mint-mark crown ; usual typo and legends. 

[PL XIV. 1.] 

G, Ofr*.—Mint-Mark erowii with sun to the? left; quntre- 
tmh In field, and ouo beneath bust; usual 
legend - saltire stops, 

lit*. —Mint-mark sun; usual legends arid type. 

[PL xm. 9,] F. A. V, 

"■ Obv* —^Mint-mark crown; i[uuc refoils in field and 
beneath bust. 

Be**— Mint-mark aun ; natial legends and type. 

r 2 
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8. Obv. — Mint-mark crown, with rose to the 1.; usual 

legend; quatrefoils in field and below bust; 
small trefoils as fleurs to cusps of tressure. 

Rev. —Mint-mark sun ; usual type and legends. 

Col. H. W. Morrieson. 

9. Obv. — Mint-mark crown with sun to 1., otherwise as 

last. 

Rev. — Mint-mark crown. Col. H. W. Morrieson. 

10. Obv .—Mint-mark crown; quatrefoils at sides of neck 

and under bust; small trefoils as fleurs to 
tressure. 

Rev. — Mint-mark rose ; usual legends, but LORDOO 
in error for LORDOR [PI. XIV. 9.] 

F. A. W. 

Half-groats. 

1. Obv. —Mint-mark crown. 6CDW7IRD DI 6R7I RGLX 

7IRGL ^ FR Trefoil stops, and trefoil each 
side of neck; trefoils as fleurs to cusps of 
tressure, that on breast not fleured. 

Rev. — Mint-mark sun. POSVI DGCYiR 7IDIYTORGC 
5RGCY5R (IIYIT7IS LORDOR Usual type. 

[PI. XIII. 8.] F. A. W. 

2. Obv. and Rev . — All as last, but quatrefoils instead of 

trefoils at sides of bust on obverse. 

Lawrence Sale Catalogue, No. 403. 

Penny. 

Obv. —Mint-mark sun. GCDW7IRD DI 6R7I RGCX 
7IRGL Quatrefoils each side of bust. 

Rev. —HIYIT7IS LORDOR Usual cross and pellets. 
[PI. XII. 6.] British Museum. 


Half-pennies. 

Obv. —Mint-mark sun. GCDW7IRD DI 6R7I RGCX 
Trefoil each side of bust. 

Rev. —CQYIT7IS LORDOR Usual cross and pellets. 
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C<HS& OF THE PttOVISOIAL. MlK£> WITH THE StTN OYLY f UK 

m Cou&Kfttinoff wits xmi Hose oit tpe Ckown. 




BftiaTOL. 


1# Oftr*—As of Loudon, but with Ii m the wares under 
thn Ahip j trefoil* a* stops. 


I+ec.—Mint-mark sun: legend and type same as 
London; trefuila between all words and 
between I a ad BAT in IBAT 


1 Ohu. — Aa l4At + 

Mint-mark yun ; rose alter TLLQRViP 

[PL XII, 8,] BritLkb Museum. 

Hnlf-ryals. 

l Qbv ^-nnwKRTy * i>i ew rux * ar^l 1 a* a 

FHTUICL B in waves under ship, 

iier,—Mint-murk aun with ruse to the 1. ; usual 
legend; trefoil stops. 


2. Qk\—An last, 

Jfrr.—'Mint-mark sun only - otherwise as lu-*t. 

il^shleigh. 


Groat*. 


Silver, 


1. QtrVr —Mint-mark sun; qinttruloils ac stdea of nftfik ; 
IS on brpAsfc ; saltire stops ; usual legend. 


K'l,—Mint mnrk rose* VILLA BESSTQW Usual 

outer tflgenrl [PL XII. 1.] 


2i Ok p.—-M ini-mark sun ; a]] as tost, 

B»< Miut-iuark aim. VI [.LA BB®OT0LL 

[PL XII. a] 

®- Mint-muck erown ; ujtu?U type and legend* 

Jfre.—Mint-mark sun. H r A r Pas-sou^, 
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4. Obv. and Bev. —Mint-mark sun, reads FRARUI Tre¬ 
foils at sides of neck instead of quatrefoils; 
small trefoils as fleurs to cusps of tressure ; 
R’s with tails curled inwards. VTLLA 
BRISTOW 

Half-groats. 

1. Obv. —Mint-mark rose. RDWARD HI 6RA R€CX 

AR6L ^ F Quatrefoils at sides of bust. 

Bev. — Mint-mark sun. VILLA BRGCSTOW 

W. M. Maish. 

2. Obv. —Mint-mark sun; reads FRAR Quatrefoils at 

sides of bust. 

Bev . — No mint-mark. VILLA BRffSTOLL 


Canterbury Royal Mint. 

Half-groats. 

Obv. —Mint-mark crown; usual type and legend ; no 
knot under bust; quatrefoil each side of neck. 

Bev. —Mint-mark sun. CCIVITAS CCARTOR 

W. T. Ready. 


Coventry Mint. 

Ryals. 

1. Obv .—EDWARD DI 6RA RHX AR6L FRARCC 
DRS IB Trefoil stops ; large quatrefoil and 
group of three trefoil stops after FRARCC 
CL in waves under ship ; usual obverse design. 


2 . 


Bev. —Mint-mark sun. I1}CC AVT TRARSISRS PGCR 
SREDIVSR ILLORV5R I BAT Double tre¬ 
foil stops between all words and between I 
and BAT Usual reverse design. 

[PI. XII. 10.] 

Obv .—All as last. 


Bev .—As last, but large rose after ILLORVJtt 

British Museum. 
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Half-ryal. 

Obv. —Usual legend and type ; trefoil stops; Ct in 
waves under ship. 

Rev. — Mint-mark sun with rose to 1., separated by 
two trefoils. British Museum. 

Groats. 

1. Obv. —Mint-mark sun; usual legend and type; (X on 

breast; quatrefoils at sides of neck. 

Rev. —Mint-mark rose. CIIVIT7IS CIOYSTRGC 

2. Obv. — Mint-mark sun; all as last, but reads FR7IR 
Rev. — Mint-mark sun ; quatrefoil after GOYGTRG 

3. Obv .—-All as No. 1, but reads FR7tRG 

Rev. —As last, but mark of contraction over YG in 
GOYGTRG, and no quatrefoil after. 

Half-groat. 

Obv .—Mint-mark sun. GDW7^RD DI GR7I RGX 
7IR6L FR7V Saltire stops; quatrefoils 
at sides of neck ; notion breast. 

Rev. —Mint-mark sun; usual outer legend; CCIYIT7VS 
aOYGTRG in inner circle. [PI. XIII. 2.] 
British Museum. 


Ryal. 


Norwich. 


Obv .—Usual legend and design, with R in the waves 
under the ship; trefoil stops. 


Rev. —Mint-mark sun ; usual legend; trefoil stops. 

British Museum. 


Half-ryal. 


None appear to be known with the sun mint-mark. 


Groats. 

1. Obv. —Mint-mark sun; R on breast; quatrefoils at 
sides of neck; usual legend. 

Rev. —Mint-mark rose. (IIYIT7VS RORWld Small 
trefoil after GIYIT7IS British Museum. 
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2. Otr. and Rn?.—Mint-mark aun. 

3, As lost, but reads nORVill 

EiU-gimtH. 

L Oir.—limt-mark sum OPWKKD Dl B E 1 7T TifTX 
RftBL % FR7£ Quntiefoila at aides of neck ; 
no R m breant. 

4ITITO nORVia [PL XIII. 4.] 

F A. W, 

-■ and /&•■!-. Aii last, but n ou breast. 

Hu ding, Sfrj-., ih_ 15; BuoDuy;, li. 38. 

YOttE It oval Mist. 

Kya]fl, 

I. Ohc. U^onl type itmJ legend, with E La waves under 
ship. 

llev. Sun und Iya r with two l retail» between, 

2 r All ui last, but on reverse mint-mark lya only, 

Half-rynb. 

1. O^r.—Usual type, with (I in wiTes undor ship. 

B{.t.—M int-murk lys, with ross to th.fi J. 

British Museum. 

2. A* last, hut on reverse mint-mark ^nn, 

3. Similar in all rf^peetii, hut on reverse mint-murk lya. 

Quarter-rysla. 

L O^t.—MSn^nwurk iya. 6CDW77BD DI GRA HEX 
7T r*G I ^ \ Fil Trefoil atop* ; ruse to Lpsun 
to r., of nhi#Id, 

Itev. —Mint-mark lys ; quatrefoiE uftflr fiLOIilA 

2. OW,—Miul-iunrk lys. TEHGL£f Otherwise as last. 

Jten.—Mint - mark crow u r 3 XTiL T7EB1T VT YR 

rn GLQB ' / 

Croats. 

1. Ok.—Mmt’inark suu; usual Ifigend ami t^'pe ; 
quMrcfoUij. at sides of neek ; EE on breast. 

iit'c 1 . — Mint -mark sun, LL1Y1I7TS CTBGEjTCII 
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2. Ohv. — Mint-mark lys ; at) ik# List. 

IJcr,—M Int-Uiurk ^un ; uannl type and legends. 

3. ffir,—MUit-mmi'k lys; banal type and legends, 

IJcc\—MiriUwark crown ; legends and type as before, 

4. OW. tmd Iftr,—Mint-mark lysj otherwise a* before. 

5. All &a last, but no ff on breast, 

0. — Mint-mark lys ; trefoils instead of qualttifoils 

at aides of xicck; imall trefoils us fleurs to 

cii&pa. 

Bi-tL—Mint-murk sun - legends and type as before ; 

[t f R with incurved tails in legendi on bulb 
aides, 

7, As last in. all particulars, but minl-timrk lys on WA 
sides, 

Half-groutd. 

1. 06tf* — -Hint-mark sun. SI>W7ffiD DT GliTt UflX 
TCIWL % FMTT Quatreioil* at sides of neck j, 
cusp on breast ttpunwL 

JfriL— Mint mark sun. Q1YITTO tlEOfiml 

[PL XIII. 6.] British Moflcam 

i!. —-Mint-niLirk lys. ftftSL % FRTfR Quut ref oils 

ut sides of nock ; €C on breasts 

!?«?,—Min mark lys ufitr POSYI F. A. W. 

3, Obfr —As last, but no FT on breast; cusps of treasure 
nil tfoured. 

iter. — Mintr^nork lys hefor*: FOSVI F* A fc W- 

1. £Hu\—Mlnt-iuurk lys; cusps over crown not floured \ 
otherwise us lui*t. 

Ifacv—>1 ink-murk lys uffor POSY I Trefoil after 

imvm 

5L Ob r.—Mint-mark lys ruadn I-'IITTR Cusp of treasure 
on breast not Hrured, those above crown 
floured; trefoils instead of quatrofoilB at 
Aides of neck 
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Penny. 

Obv. —Mint-mark lys. HDW7IED DI 6R7I RHX 

7TR6L Trefoils at sides of bust. 

Bev. —GCIVIT7TS HBOR7IHI Quatrefoil in centre of 
cross. [PI. XV. 6.] F. A. W. 

Halfpennies. 

1. Obv. —Mint-mark lys. HDW71RD DI 6R7I RHX 

Trefoil at end of legend and on each side of 
bust. 

Bev. —(IIVIT7IS HBOR7IHI Usual cross and pellets. 
[PL XV. 10.] F. A. W. 

2. Obv. and Bev .—Obverse and reverse as last, but reads 

RHX 71 Montagu Catalogue. 


Ryal. 


Calais (?). 


Obv .—Usual type and legend of other ryals, but lys 
over the sail of the ship; trefoil stops. 


Bev. —Mint-mark sun ; usual type and legend. 

[PI. XIV. 4.] 

Half-ryal. 

Obv .—Usual type and legend of half-ryals, but with 
lys in the waves under the ship. 


Bev. —Mint-mark crown; usual type and legend. 

[PI. XIV. 6.] 

Quarter-ryals. 

1. Obv. — Mint-mark sun. HDW7VRD DI GR7I RHX 
7Vn6L’ Sun to 1., rose to r., of shield ; 
trefoil stops. 


Bev. —Mint-mark crown. HX71LT7IBITVR ID ^ 
6LORI7I Lys between each word. 


2. Obv. —Mint-mark crown. 7U16L g Saltire stops ; 
rose to 1., sun to r., of shield. 

Bev. —Mint-mark crown; lys between each word and 
at end of legend. 
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3. Qhr« — .Min t-imtfk crown, aDWTCRD 1)1 GR7C RtiX 
T^RGIj Ljfi after each word* 

^fint^murk orftwtt. (LX 7 ^ LTABl 1 ^ L ■! 

GLGEXTt Ly« after in ; rose after first and 
Ea,st word?!. Montagu Catalogue, lot OSS. 

Certain rare Loudon grouts with the thrown tnint-iuark 
have lys atops on the obverse. [ have suggested that 
these obverse dies were probably made for Calais, but 
never sent* 


The EecLitfiAsrncAi. Mnrra; C axtekbukyv 

* 

Half-groata. 

_ Miu t-iiia r k prill -usd cross, dDWXKD PI GRTf 

WX 7VHGL % FBARa (Jnatrfilhik ax 
sides of nuuk 5 Bo uivhier knot under bust. 

R#t '.— }I Lot-mark sun. GEIVlTTT-S OTTHTOK. Stalk 
between pellets in second quarter. - 

PftimieA 

Those previously scribed to the rose mint-mark period 
may be of rather later date. 

Du Kit AM. 

Fenny, 

0b*+— Mhllriiimrk sun. SIJWJTKD PI £Ti7I RilX 
xn€ R to the fr and quatrefoil to the 1. of 
bast* 

JJep, — dIVIT7^8 . * * fffH F- A. W- 


Y OfiK; 


Fenny. 

OA#»— Mint-mark sun. fi[l)W7^RD DI GR7T ItRX 
TTHG £ to J. and key to r. of bust, 

Rrr. 01 \ rms HBORTTCtl Quatrcfcdl lh eentre of 
on». [PL XII. 7J 
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Coiva witH the Cumv.v Mist-mahe alose. 


Lo:enosr* 

liyal. 

OEfp. and EfF.—SimiLir to other iynt&. Miat-murk 
crown. on reverse only; trefoil stops on bol-b 
sides. 

Half-*y«L 

uiiiit Efp.—As other hfllf'iyak j revere mint-mark 
L'rowQ ; trefoil stops both sides. 

Quandary ala. 

1. 0!®.—Mint-mark crown, SDjntBI) DI GEK RffX 
TtnfrL Rom rn I. and stm to r. of shield : 
usual trefoil* in apAndrUa of freftsare omitted. 

iJrr.—Mint-mark crown, <1 XTtLTTt lllTVTYU (#k) 

in GLDli No stops either dde. 

2- Ota one! JJtT r —As Iimt, but trefoils in spandrels nf 
fressurc. 

Angel. 

Obr .—GCDWTHiD' x DI * GhX r * RffX - 7UK>L ? $ 
iPEHUHE * Dn* * T * B * St. Mlohsel 
slaying the dragon, 

Jfcr.—Muibmnrk crown. rtTLL GJiVCMffl TVTtSS! 

mum nos xm mD^mnoR Trefoil 

Stops ‘ drip with ahieid of arms beneath a 
U itws ? three rope# from stem, one from prow ; 
strn'g mys wbove l suit Co L, ruse to r. t of 
crow, [PL XIV, 8,] British Mosauiu. 


Silver. 


Groats. 

]. Ota Hint-murk crown ; quat refoil below bust and 

at each aide of uc«.t r 


Jfcr.—Mint^mrk crown, CClVlTTO LOnDOfl 


i!. Ota find lieu,—Hint-mark crown ; cuap of treasure on 
breaat Soured. [PI. XHL 12 ] 

3- As last, but tio dcur or quutrefoil to cusp of rnssure 
below bust. 
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L Ok'.—Mint-mark Grown ■ tieur-da-lys stops after Gfifi, 
ItRXj And TUtfiL ; cusp on breast floured* 

bm+— ainTTta Lonuon 

The obverse die of this com was probably one intended 

for Gaisin, but not nent. 

1. f)k L — -Mint-mark crown ; qua trefoils at aides of neck ; 

all of treasure, except that on breast, 

floured. ftftGL ^ FR 

Jarr.—Mintuiurk crown; CMYITAS LUHWR 

|FL xin, 10.1 p - A. W, 

2 . 05 r.—Mmt-iuurk crown ; legend as last; cusps of 

tress Ltre over crows and on breast not ffeured ; 
trefollfl instead of quat refoila at aides of tiptt. 

Jfer.—Mint-mark crown, as last. 

3. All aa No, L, hut cuips of treasure over crown not 

deured. 

Pennies, 

1 . 05 r.—Mint-murk crown. 0 CDW 7 QM) DI GRff REX 

ftHEL fjuulrefoila at sides of nock. 

Rest—CLIYITTES LOllDOR Usual cross and pellets. 

2, 05b. and Use*—All as last, hot reacte TRIG 
Halfpenny. 

O&r. — Mint-mark crown. SDWTUID DI GETt REX 
Trefoils jit sides of neck 

RrSF. — (J1VTT7TS LOtlDOll 


Co I S 3 OF THE PROVINCIAL ROYAL MlST.S WITH THE 

Grown Minmark djilv. 

Bristol. 

RyuL 

CWjf. and Btr .—TTainil design and legend^ of oilier 
rynts; E in wavus under slup ; mint-mark 
6un on reverse only. 
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Half-ryal. 

Mint-mark crown on reverse only ; B in waves under 
ship. British Museum. 

Groats. 

1. Obv. —Mint-mark crown; quatrefoils at sides of neck ; 

B on breast. 

Rev. —Mint-mark crown. VILL7I BRHSTOLL 

2. Obv. and Rev .—As last, but BRISTOLL 

3. All as No. 1, but BRISTOW 
Half-groats. 

1. Obv. —Mint-mark crown ; quatrefoils at sides of neck. 

7IR6L ^ FR7I Cusp on breast not fleured. 

Rev. —Mint-mark crown. VILL71 BRISTOL 

2. Obv. and Rev .—As last, but BRISTOW 

3. Obv. and Rev. —Mint-mark crown. BRISTOLL 
Pennies. 

1. Obv. —Mint-mark crown. HDW7IRD DI 6R7V RGCX 

7IR6L Quatrefoils at sides of neck. 

Rev. —YILL7I BRISTOLL [PI. XIII. 14.] 

British Museum. 

2. Obv. —Mint-mark crown ; legend, &c., as last. 

Rev. —YILL7I BRISTOW F. A. W. 

Halfpennies. 

1. Obv. —Mint-mark crown. GDW7IRD DI 6R7I R€CX 

Trefoils at sides of neck. 

Rev .—VILL7\; BRISTOV 

2. Obv. and Rev .—As last, but quatrefoils at sides of 

neck. 
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Camtkbruiiy Royal Miyl 

HlilfgTAftt.?, 

I. Oftr,—Mint-mark trowo. TTflSL ^ FR Quaireioilbi 
at silks of neck till cusps of treasurededit'd, 
except that on breast. 

^p.-Sominnuart. aiYITTCS GCftHTGE 

Munta^u Catalogue A nd Rnghlcigh. 


3. Obv r —MifiNiinrk crown ; cu&pa of tre-tftira over crown 
and on breast not Hmirort ; trefoils at aide* 
nf n*ck, 

Rev.^As last. 

3. All as tart, but ete*ps of treasure over crown flenred. 


Penny. 

Qhv ,—-MiuMiiLirk crown. 7TI7G QuAtrefoUs at sides 
of neck. 


Jhir.—U1V1T7CS a^RTOR [PL SUL 13 .J 

r. A. VV„ 

Hfdfpctuuo*- 

L Qbv.— Mint-murk niOTra* ffDWTTEP Pi GR7T REX 
QnatfoPoilft at nidas of neck. 

zi*r, aiviTn^ asnTOa 


2, AN an last, hnt t. ec r'r>iIri At aides. of nf-i-L 


DtRHAK RoYAti Mist. 

Penny. 

0 be»—Mint-mark crown. LLDWTtRI) DI GRti RttX 
IS I \GL Flfinr-ilfrlya at each aide of neck. 

OIY 1 T 7 EB D€ * QuutrofOil after DB 

TJnnnAV Fpifcopal Mivr. 

Fenny. 

Ofw.-—Mint-mark crown ; B (for Bishop Booth j tn I. 

eitid qua trefoil to i\ of bast. B.D \A 7YI Cl > DI 

GUTS R€X nm 

TteiK—alVLTR* 1}S t mm Trefoil alter D£ 
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C ffy jfyfflinet A IvCHIKS'lhLIU^AL MlKT, 

There appear to be no eccleaiastioal coins that can 
with certainty be ascribed to the period when the crown 
mint-murk was in use at the Royal Mint, hut duiiljfcfefia 
some of those with the pall and cross belong to it* 

The Chosh Fitcii&k Mt^T-MAkiv of Fiftsi 1 A>n Second 
Ta&eihm. 


Lqkdoh. 

%ai 

Mint-mark firros fitch^e on reverse only ; usual type 
and legends of other ryala. 

BiH-Tjal. 

None appear to hurfi bean bo far discovered. 


Qmrtcr-ryaL 

0& r .—Mint-mark erra* fitcbt*e. ED’WfiRD DI GR7C 
RtfX xrJGL’^v U™] shield, ike. ; uuo to 
L t rasa to r. 


Be P.^Cross atchiV writb rwe to L ff XT! LT7T HIT V J t 
1H GLO am T refoils between words. 

[FI. XV. 13.] 

Angel, 

' Gi* —{IDWTERD DI €R7^ REX 7U16L % FRKflCt 
DHS IB St, Hjfthfid slaying the dragon ; 
croKfi In nimbus of angel; trefoil stops in 
legend. 


Bw.—V&U tlKYtm TV7I SltLVTf UO S XPR 
KtiDftIRFTOR Rwettc at cud of legend: 
the aun^ ray* above mast of ship ; rose to 1. 
and largo sun to r. of rro^i ■ two trefoHjl in 
the field abnvft ropes of ship, [FL XV* 1L] 
British Museum and Hashbrtgh, 


groats. 


1. Oh *—.Minc niArk cross fitclufe typo l foot pierced); 

usual legend : t ref oils at sides of neck; 
small trefoils us dears to cusps of tres^ijro ; 
R ! s with incurred tuihj. 


I2tr r —Mint-mark sun; usual Eegonds. 
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1 Wm*—to tfo. l t but rends DEI and FKftnCUS: 
Saltire stop:-, 

i?er.—Mint-mark Rtm; usual type and 1 Agenda 

[Pl. XV L] F. A. W. 

3, Ofj(%—-Mint-murk cruaa fi tehee pierced ; single trefoils 
between wonhi 7 umd two at end of legend: 
r itt cusps of tre^uro floured; no trefoil-* ut 
sides igl httst. 

Rffr.—Mint-mark aim ; usual legends and type. 


1- Alt eis last, but cusps of treasure over crown not 
floured ; uo tivfuils at eu-l of obversu Legend. 

4k Oftr.—Mint-mark cmsH fitches ; usual legends, ifcc. 


St'i\ —-Mint-mark rase; otherwise tifiual type^ 

CoL BL W. Ma mest/n. 


Half-gruat. 


Ofri'.—Mint mark cross fitcbfe* ftHGI/ ^ FRft* 
Trefoils at jsides of neck and us ^tops in 
legend ■ one cusp of treasure over crown 
floured. 


Rcr.—Hint-murk sum HI V IT ft S LOrtBOD 

[PL XV. &.] 

Femuea* 

1. Okv.— Mini-mark cruas fitehikn SDWftRD DI GKft 
KEX ftHGL Trefoils at udes of uock. 


Jfcw.—BlTIT5ta LORDDfl [PL XV. 7.] 

From the ^Takeford* Brice, Montagu, and Murdoch 
Collections, F. A* W. 


2 . Ota*—Cross fltchte; reads ftHG; no trefoils in fisld. 

Bev w —CCI'VITteS LOUDOfi. [PL XV. l£.] 

F.'A. W. 

Halfpenny. 

L O^r.—Mint innrk cro ? i fitdiGe. <J.DWftK'D DI GR7Y 
RilX ft Trefoils at side* of neck. 

fict.—ClVlTftS LQflDOn Britiih Museum. 

VOL. IX., series i v. 


Q 
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2. Obv .—Cross fitchee (short) ; no trefoils in field. 

W. T. Ready. 

N.B.—Hawkins describes several half¬ 
pennies (mostly ascribed to the late Mr. Cuff) 
with unusual and unaccountable emblems 
and mint-marks which I have been unable 
to verify. 

York Archiepiscopal Mint. 

Penny. 

Obv .—Mint-mark cross fitchee; reads 77R6 6 to 1. and 
key to r. of bust. 

Be t\—aiVlTTCS GB0R7rai 


Groats, &c. y possibly struck by Authority of Edward IV, 
during his Absence from England in 1470-71. 


1. Obv. —Mint-mark crown. GTOW77RD DI 6R77 RGCX 

77R6L ^ FR77RGV Unusual bust with 
quatrefoils in field ; trefoil stops. 

Bev .—No mint-mark. POSVID GDT$R77D IYTOR 

asnavm aiviT^s LOnDOn 

Wt. 46± grs. [PI. XV. 14.] F. A. W. 

2. Obv. —Mint-mark rough copy of cross fitchee; legend 

ends FR77ROYS; otherwise as last; trefoil 
stops. 

Bev .—All as last. 

Wt. 42| grs. (worn). F. A. W. 


3. Obv. —Mint-mark and legend as last. FR77RUYS 


Bev .—No mint-mark. POS DGTY SR77DIV a TORGCffl 
maYSH r aiYIT77S SBOR77CCI 

British Museum. 


Half-groats. 

Obv. —Mint-mark sun(?). GU)W77RD DI 6R77 RGCX 
776LGC FR77R(iYS Quatrefoils at sides of 
neck; unusual bust. 


Bev .—No mint-mark. POSVI DGCVffl 77 . . . °RGC 
SRGCV - CCIYIT77S LORDOR 
Wt. 18£ grs. (worn). 


F. A. W. 
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These coins are all of fine silver, which, together with 
their weight, appears to preclude the idea that they are 
contemporary forgeries. 

In the foregoing list of coins, I have endeavoured to 
note every variety that appeared to have any meaning, 
but in order not to be too lengthy, I have not thought 
it necessary to give all the evidently merely accidental 
variations in some of the legends, or all the varied 
positions of stops. 


Fredk. A. Walters. 
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at Baghdad through his younger brother Muizz-ad-dauleh, 
while he prosecuted further conquests in Georgia and 
Tabarestan. In 356 a.h. (966 a.d.) Muizz-ad-dauleh died 
of a flux, and was succeeded by his son Bakhtiar, sur- 
named Izz-ad-dauleh, a worthless prince, “ given up to 
women and singers,” and possessed of but one idea, that 
of blackmailing his unfortunate subjects. Nor was even 
the Khalifa secure from his requisitions, as the reigning 
representative of the prophet found to his cost. In 
spite of his protest that nothing was left to him save 
the empty honour of his title and the prayers of the 
faithful, the unhappy A1 Mutieh was compelled to sell 
all his furniture and pay the proceeds, some 40,000 
“drachmas,” over to Izz-ad-dauleh, his protector and 
lieutenant. 

Bakhtiar’s tyranny and licence afforded Azad-ad- 
dauleh his opportunity. In 357 a.h. (967 a.d.) the 
latter seized Kerman, and when in 364 a.h. Bakhtiar 
found himself in trouble with his Turkish troops, Azad 
intervened, entered Baghdad, and forced Bakhtiar to 
abdicate. Kukn-ad-dauleh, however, strongly disapproved 
of his son’s action, and upon the receipt of a complaint 
from Marzban, the son of Izz-ad-dauleh, he compelled 
Azad to restore the deposed prince and to retire from 
Irak. 

In 366 a.h. (976 a.d.) Kukn-ad-dauleh died. The 
supreme power throughout the Buwayhid dominions he 
left to Azad, while under their elder brother’s suzerainty 
Hamadhan with the mountain district and Ispahan with 
the adjoining territory were bequeathed to Fakhr-ad- 
dauleh and Muwayid-ad-dauleh respectively. His father 
being out of the way, Azad renewed his aggressions upon 
Irak. Bakhtiar was defeated at Aliwaz, and Basrah 
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occupied. In 367 a.h. Azad again entered Baghdad, 
and after some trouble defeated and slew Izz-ad-dauleh, 
who had allied himself with Abu Taglib, the Hamdanid 
of Mosil. 

Azad was hardly securely seated in Irak when his 
brother Fakhr-ad-dauleh thought fit to challenge his 
supremacy. Whether Fakhr’s hostility was due to 
Azad’s interference in his special dominion (as Abul 
Fida would seem to imply), or whether Fakhr aspired to 
substitute himself for his elder brother in the para- 
mountcy, is not clear. In any case the issue was not 
long in doubt. Azad was supported by his other brother 
Mu way id, and the two drove Fakhr from Hamadhan and 
Rhe. He took refuge with the Emir Kabus, the Ziyarid, 
in Tabarestan, while his territory passed to the loyal 
brother Muwayid. Azad endeavoured to induce Kabus 
to hand over Fakhr, and on Kabus refusing, he invaded 
Tabarestan, and expelled the honourable but unfortunate 
ruler. 

Azad was now at the height of his power. He married 
a daughter of the Khalif A1 Taieh, and received pre¬ 
sents from the prince of Arabia Felix. His court was 
attended by scholars and poets, among whom he himself 
had some title to be counted. As a governor he ranks 
among the greatest of the Buwayhids. The taxes levied 
upon pilgrims to Mekka were abolished, the ministers of 
religion were provided with regular means of subsistence, 
and efforts were made to relieve the poverty and destitu¬ 
tion prevalent in the country. The ruined buildings in 
the capital were restored, a great embankment was made 
over the Kur river, and hospitals were erected and 
endowed in Baghdad. On the other hand, in order to 
pay for his munificence and charity, Azad was compelled 


VIII. 

SOME SILVER BUWATHID COINS. 1 

(See Plates XVL, XVII.) 

In an article which appeared in the Numismatic 
Chronicle , in Part II., 1903, I discussed two silver coins 
connected with the Bu way hid dynasty of Irak and 
Persia. Since my return to India, I have been for¬ 
tunate enough to secure several more, some of which are, 
I believe, unedited, while most of them are interesting 
as illustrating the somewhat fragmentary history of that 
dynasty. 

Curiouslv enough, the coins with which this article 
deals, though not procured upon any systematic plan, 
form a tolerably homogeneous group, with possibly one 
exception. That is to say, they relate to one only of the 


1 The moet important original authority for the Buwayhids is the 
annalist Abul Fida, the gist of whose account, combined with gleanings 
from other sources, will be found in Major David Price’s Chronological 
Retrospect or Memoirs of the Principal Events of Mahomedan History, 
vol. iL Price’s work is based upon the study of original Persian 
authorities, a task for which he was well qualified, being a servant of 
the Honourable East India Company, to whom he dedicated his book, 
which was published in 1812. Shorter references to this dynasty will be 
found in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall , Sir J. Malcolm’s History of Persia, 
published in 1815 aj>., and (among modern authorities) in Yambery’s 
History of Bokhara, Lord Curzon’s Travels in Persia, and S. Lane- 
Poole’s Mohammadan Dynasties. A useful edition of Abul Fida’s Muslem 
Chronicles, with notes and a paraUel Latin version by J. J. Reiske, was 
produced in 1791 by J. G. C. Adler. 
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great Bu way hid Houses, and thuL the one of which in itn 
Mer developments comparatively little la known. The 
series begins with iasne* of Kuku-ad-dauleh r and ter¬ 
minates with coins beating the name of Muhammad bin 
Bushmanzar, commonly known as I bn KakwayhjOr 44 Tim 
son of an Undo/ 1 It includes alse min Lugos of Axad-ad- 
dsuthdu Mu way i l-ad-d&uleh, Hnjad-ad~d&ukh , Sama-ad- 
dauleh, and perhaps, of Sultan-ad-dauleh. 

The Ltsi excepted, till these princes belonged to the 
same line, the head of which was liukn-ad-daulek Abu 
All ria^aii, one of the three brother*, the aona of Buwayh 
of Dilmu, i jr Day km, who became to the Abbaasid 
Khalifats what the Brahmin Peshwa* ware to the house 
of Shivaji, Ftukn*ftd*dnuleh possessed liimoelf of the 
Persian provings of Hamad ban and Ispahan. Pars, or 
Pars is, was retained by Iwad-nd-dauloh the eldest of the 
three brothers* who, according to Abu I Fida, penniLted 
the youngest brother, Jluiz^nd-duiilek,, to manage Irak 
and Baghdad as his deputy. In 838 a.tt. (J)4L) a.d.) Bund 
was prostrated with a kidney complaint, Foreseeing his 
end, he asked his brother Kukn to send, him his eldest 
ann Aziid-ad-thiiileh Funa Kkusru, whom* having no 
male children himself, he designed tu make his heir, 
“Thus/ 1 says the chronicler,* while Imad yet lived Id* 
nephew was granted the name and authority of a 
Sultan/* Ltnad-ad“daitleh duly died, and Asad becaintj 
the ruler of Persis; but his father Kukn, evidently 
thinking him too inexperienced to be left unsupported, 
came himself to Shiraz and established his son’s rule on 
a firm basis. 

The general power and dignities of Imad, in fact, 
passed to Itnkn-ad-deniJeb, who* however, preferred to 
remain in his own territory and to exercise his authority 
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nr Baghdad through bbi younger brother Miiizz-ftil-daulnb, 
while he prosecuted further conquests in Georgia and 
Tabareston* In 356 am . (BG6 A.ru Muizz-addaulek died 
of h iliiXj and was Mucceedeil by bin son Bakhtiar, s*ur- 
named Izg-ad-danleb* ft worthless prince, “ given up to 
women and singers” and possessed of but one idea, that 
of blackaiftUing bis unfortunate subjects. Nor wiu even 
the Kindi fa secura from his requisitions, as the reigning 
representative of the prophet found to his cost. In 
Hpite of bis protect that nothing was left to him Have 
the empty honour of bis title and the prayers of the 
faithful, the unhappy Al Mntieh was compelled to sell 
all his furniture and pay the proceeds, some iibUQO 
“ drachmas/* oyer to Izz-tid-dtmleb, his protector and 
lieutenant, 

Bakhtkr's tyranny and licence afforded Azad-ad- 
dftiileh hie opportunity. In 857 a,h. (D67 a + tj*) Lhn 
latter seized Kerman, and when in 3Gd am , Bakhtiar 
found himself iu trouble with his Turkish troops, Azad 
intervened, entered Baghdad, mid forced Bakhtiar to 
abdicate. Etikn ad-danleh, however, strongly disapproved 
uf his son'* action, und upon the receipt of & complaint 
from Marshall, the son of Tzz-ad-dauleh, he compelled 
Azad to restore the deposed prince and to retire from 
Irak, 

In 3G6 a h* (&7G a.d + ) liukn-ad-dauleh died. The 

supreme junver throughout llie Buvrayhid dominions he 
left to Azftd, while under their elder brother's suzerainty 
Nnmadbtui with the mountain district and Ispahan with 
the adjoining territory were bequeathed to Fakhr-ad- 
dauleb and Muwaykl-ad-dauleh respectively. His father 
being out of the way, Asad renewed bis aggressions upon 
Irak. Ikkbriar waa defeated at AJiwoz, and Basrah 
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occupied* In 3b7 a.il Azad again entered Baghdadi 
and u['t£r NDiue Trouble defeated ant] ^lew I^z-ad-dauleh, 
who Lad allied himself with Abu Taglib, thr- Hamdaiiid 
of MoxiL 

Asad was hardly securely seated iu Irak when Ms 
brother Faklir-ad-daufeli thoughL tit to challenge his 
supremacy. Whether Fakhrs hostility 1 was due to 
Az lid's interference in his special dominion (as Abnl 
Fida would seem to imply), or whether Fakhr umpired to 
su bail Lute himself for Ms elder brother in the para- 
mounted is not dear. In any ease the issue was not 
long in doubt. Azrtd was supported by Ms other brother 
Muwuy3d p anil the two drove Fukhx from [TuTnadhan and 
Hh& He took refuge with the Emir Kabus, the Ziyarid, 
in Tuba res lull, while his territory passed to the loyal 
brother MAwuyid. Azad endeavoured to induce K&bus 
to hand over Fakhr, and on Habus refusing, he invaded 
Tuburesiuu, and expelled the honourable but unfortunate 

nil Hr. 

Aznd was now at the height of bis power. He married 
a daughter of the Kiutlif AI Taieh, and received pre¬ 
sents from the prince of Arabia Felix, His court was 
attended by scholars ami poets, among whom he himself 
bad Home title to be counted. As a governor he ranks 
among the greatest of the Rnwayhids, The taxes levied 
upon pilgrims to Hekka were abolished, the mi maters of 
religion were provided with regular mean* of subsistence, 
and efforts were made to relieve the poverty and destitu¬ 
tion pro valent in the country. The ruined buildings in 
the capital were restored, a great embankment was inu-Jo 
over the Eur river, ami hospitals were erected and 
endowed in Haghdad On the other hand, in order to 
pay for hi$ mtiniiieence aud charity, Azad was compelled 
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to mine the lit 11 si tax, to place a duty ow cattle* and to 
create a monopoly of the sale of ice. CxijchI jls lie was for 
tm Orient id ruler of the time, it must not bo suppo&ed 
that he lacked the defects of bb qualities. Ambition 
and arrogance mark both bin acta and his writings, while 
hi* enmity i* exemplified in the treatment dealt out to 
his father's Vizier* to the Vizier of Ik kb liar, and to 
Baktitiur himself. 

In 1572 a h. Azad died of epilepsy, end bis death was 
followed by that of his brother Mu way id in 875 A.n. The 
removal of lib two enemies enabled Fnkhr to return and 
regain his dominions He was recognized by the Khalii; 
but the recognition does not appear to imply any exercise 
of power in Irak* where Sameam-ad-daoleh* the son of 
Aza'J, now hold sway. The latter was eventually deposed 
hy his brother Sharaf, and blinded* to be restored in 
380 A.n. by another and rather ironical turn of Fortune'* 
wheel, to nilo in Persia just after his eyes bed been 
scared- Bhamf was succeeded by Baha-ad-dauloli, who 
reigned! according to Abul Fida P for twenty-four years in 
Irak and Fan*. Fakhr-ud-dauleh did indeed venture one 
attempt to substitute his authority for that of Balm in 
Irak, but, a panic rig- bis troop*, he was compelled to 
retire precipitately to like, and thence to Ham&dhan, In 
37S A.n + Fakhr died, leaving considerable wealth behind 
him p and was succeeded by his son Hajad* a hoy of four 
years old. 

Majft'Ts mother, Soydah, was appointed regent during 
ilia minority. She ™ the daughter of one Kurdish 
chief and the sister of another* by name Doalimanw. A 
story, to which currency has been given by Gibbon, from 
whom it has been borrowed by most' writers upon the 
period, connects this princes* with l be great Mahmud of 
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(xkaEUL It is related that Mahmud prepared to invade 
Persia during the minority of Majad, and sent an em¬ 
bassy to the regentbidding het to submit or to pro- 
pare for war* Ssydah threw herself iijnm Mahmud's 
magnanimity, and replied that she knew bis character 
well: lie would never attack a weak woman from whose 
conquest no glory was to be won, while a repulse would 
send bis shame ringing down the ages. Her feminine 
tact is anil I to Lave prevailed* and Mahmud reserved the 
blow till Majoda minority should be completed, when be 
advanced with uu army and reduced the country. 

Unfortunately for $o pretty a story, there seem* little 
evidence in its lavour. Abul Fide knows nothing of 
it, end Pries ignored is. If Majad wain four years old in 
387 a.h, (997 a.d/}, bis minority would probably have 
terminated when be was fifteen or sixteen, if not earlier* 
i.tf. about 400 A.11.; but 1 in In mad's inva_dnii did net lake 
place till 420 A.m* when Majud must have been a man of 
thirty-three years of age, and Lad long been independent 
of petticoat domination. As a matter of fact, w r e tim• I 
that tis soon as ha reached puberty Lhe “ ungrateful 
stripling' 1 (as Price calls him) attached himself to a 
“ vizier of JubiutLH fidelity/* and bade defiance to that 
H respectable dowager/* the regent. The Governor of 
Liuigtofi came to the help of the widow, and the two 
defeated 3Iajad and his f< obnoxious vizier.” Majnd was 
taken prisoner, itrml Soy tilth ascended the throne ilh Queen 
dm jars and dc facto, whereupon the Limstan governor 
retired, amply ciimjieiuuited by the marks of the Queen's 
bounty* So long a$ she reigned* Seydah was a model 
queen* but after some time, feeling able to overlook her 
eon’e youthful outbreak, she permitted him to raasceud 
the throne. During her lifetime things went wall with 
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Mrtjai] and the country : rt «iieu .die died prosperity and 
order appeared to have descended with her into the 
gram" 

Accord mg’ to A bid Fidu, in 008 A.n. the mother of 
Majad-ad-deiiieh appointed her nephew A U-ad-dauleh Abu 
■ bi/Hr Sbekerinr Muhammad. surnained I; [bn Kakwayh,” 
as governor in Ispahan, « in which position Lhe man got 
together greet resources." Ibn Kakwayh was the son 
oi Dnshmunzar, .Seydah’s brother, Seydiib married the 
powerful and wealthy Buwayhid,Fakiir, and on his death 
she appears to have (perhaps unwittingly) enabled her 
nephew evontually to enjoy her husband’s wealth and 
territories at the espouse of the linen! heir, Majad-ad- 
datdeh, the son of i’akhr. 

It would appear that Majad had not obtained direct 
power over all his fuLhurst territories, or that, if he had, 
Hamadhau passed later to another scion of the same 
line, f?oma, the aim nf Shams-ad-daukh, aud grandson 
of Fakhr, Here tou the cuckoo-Lite Ibn .Kakwayh in- 
truded himeelf, and in 414 a.h. (1023 a.i>) Hamadhau 
pasted into his hands out of those of banift-ad-dauieli. 
Ibn Kakwayh then proceeded to build up wliaL was prac¬ 
tical ly an Independent principality. He annexed Daiua- 
war and S*bnr, and began to threaten the territories uf 
the neighbouring powers, Cunning and unscrupulous ns 
he w as, an opponent with whom he could not presume to 
measure himself was at hand. Mahmud of Ghazni swept 
over Persia in 120 a h., took like and with it Mijad, 
whose troop* appear to have invited Mahmud’s invasion, 
Majad voluntarily handed himself over to the enemy, 
to Mahmud's contemptuous amazement. The conqueror 
spared his life, but shut him up in Ghazni for the teat 
of his days. Ibn Kakwayh probably bent before the 
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storm and became the vassal of the Ghaznavid, retaining 
thereby the immediate possession of his lately acquired 
territories. We find him repelling the Turks from 
Ispahan when the cruelties of Mahmud’s lieutenants in 
Khorassan forced them to migrate thence, and we also 
learn that Masud the son of Mahmud was in Ispahan 
when the latter died. Masud had been constituted 
Governor of Irak and Rhe, an appointment which pro¬ 
bably carried with it a suzerainty over the lands still 
held by Ibn Kakwayh, who, in any case, was able at his 
death in 443 a.h. (1041 a.d.) to bequeath Hamadhan 
and Ispahan respectively to his two sons Kerchasp 
and Firamurs. 

In Fars and Irak, in 403 A.H., Baha-ad-dauleh, the 
youngest son of Azad, was succeeded by Sultan-ad-dauleh, 
father of Imad-al-din abu Kalinjar. The last-named 
prince gained Fars in 415 a.h., Kerman in 419 a.h., and 
in 423 a.h., according to Abul Fida, he was invited by 
the garrison of Baghdad to occupy Irak, Jalal-al-dauleh 
having been temporarily expelled. He failed, however, 
to arrive in time, and lost his opportunity, though, if the 
evidence of the coin discussed in the previous article is 
worth anything, he reasserted his pretensions in 427 a.h., 
but without permanent success. Kot till 435 a.h. was 
he able to establish himself securely in the capital. His 
power rose to a considerable height, so that he was able 
to intervene with effect in the affairs of even so distant 
a state as Oman. While he lived the Turks failed to 
obtain any important success in Persia except at Hama¬ 
dhan, from which they drove the son of Ibn Kakwayh, who 
took refuge with Abu Kalinjar. But upon the death of 
the latter in 440 a.il, the Buwayhid power fell utterly 
to pieces and with it perished that of the Kakwayhids, 
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Ispahan being taken by Sultan Togrul Beg, after a siege 
of nearly a year, in 443 a.h. 

Of the coins under review the first three seem to 
belong to Rukn-ad-dauleh. Unfortunately, neither the 
dates nor the mints are perfectly clear, nor is the name 
“Rukn” always readily distinguishable on the coins from 
“Fakhr.” These three, however, all bear the name of the 
Ehalif A1 Mutieh, who ascended the throne in 334 a.h., 
and was compelled to abdicate in 363 a.h. Rukn-ad- 
dauleh did not die till 366 a.h. Hence the attribution 
of the coins to Rukn is probably correct. The fact also 
that they bear the name of no other Buwayhid prince 
tends to confirm this attribution, since Rukn-ad-dauleh 
was undoubtedly supreme after the death of Imad in 
338 a.h. Nos. 1 and 2 correspond to a certain extent in 
style and inscription, though there are minor differences. 
Both bear the name of “ Ali ” after that of “ Muhammad,” 
thus testifying to the Shiite principles of the prince. It is 
also noticeable that on one side of them the title “ Shah- 
an-Shah ” is attached to the name of “ Rukn-ad-dauleh.” 
They are both from the same mint apparently, though what 
the exact name of the mint is I cannot say. On neither 
coin do the legends agree with those on the specimens 
of Rukn-ad-dauleh given in the British Museum Cata¬ 
logue and its Supplement. The third coin differs very 
considerably in style and legend from the two just 
described, and apparently comes from the Ispahan 
mint. 

Coins Nos. 4 and 5 bear the name of “ Azad-ad-dauleh ” 
in addition to that of “ Rukn-ad-dauleh,” and also (though 
here the legend is not very clear) that of the Khalif A1 
Mutieh. They must therefore belong to that period of 
Azad’s career during which he was reigning in Fars 
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subject 1» his father's authority. To Eukn's name are 
attache''! the words li Abn AH Hiiwayh" and to that of 
Aziul w Abu Shajfth/ 1 but neither bears any specific Li tip. 
The date on one is partially destroyed., the words for 
“three hundred Tr am] 41 four ” only being legible, and 
the decade between them being missing. On Lin* other 
(No. 5) the date is fairly plain, viz, 353 A,H. The mint 
appears to he “ Arrtjau* 1 on both coins. 

No. ft is a more interesting: coin than those imme¬ 
diately preceding it* although poorly struck and in 
Indi fie rent preservation, two facts which render its 
legend* very dilUruh to read. Careful scrutiny under 
the glass* however, reveals the following names : « Azad- 
ad-dauich, 1 ' ** Abn Shajah/ 1 and ** Hawayiil " (ad-dauleh), 
“Abn Mimaur" on the one nide, and on the other “ Al 
Mutieh/ 1 and, apparently, “ Huhn ad-dauich Abu Ali" 
Now, A l 31 at sell died in 363 A.n. Consflqnently* this 
Coin should be prior to that date. But Rukn-ad-dauleh 
died in 366 A.m, and Hu way id* his second won, did not 
come into hi* inheritance until after bin death* A second 
coin of Muwayid, recently acquired* also bear* the twines 
of A1 Hiitieh, Azud and Kukri-ad-daulelu Its date 
appears to he 364 a.h. The explanation, perhaps is that 
Mnwayid was i natal Jed in Ispahan several years before 
the death of KuUo-ud-dauIeh* and as the vassal of Azad. 

The remaining coni* form a most interesting group by 
themselves- No. 7 is clearly dated 414 a.ii,, and bears 
the names of u Hajhid-adHlaiileh rT and “ Muhammad bin 
Dnshinanzar/ 1 together with that of “Al Qadir 
the Khalil" (whu succeeded A1 T&ieh in 381 a, a,}* and 
that of w Puma-ad-dtuileh*” who is styled apparently 
“ Amir-abAmara,” Nul 8, though very badly atmek, 
appears to agree with No. 7 as regards the names of 
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the rulers given. “ Sama-ad-dauleh ” is quite plain, 
as too is “ Muhammad bin Dushmanzar,” while traces 
of “A1 Qadir” and “Majad” are also visible. The 
date and the mint are lost. Nos. 9 and 10, though 
in quite a different style, also give the same names, 
but add after “Muhammad bin Dushmanzar” what 
seem to be the words “ A1 Hamed.” Over 
and in both coins are curious signs which resemble 
the Persian letter j (r£). They seem to have no rela¬ 
tion to any word in the legend, and I cannot find any 
similar signs on parallel coins figured in the B. M. 
Catalogue of Oriental Coins , vol. ii., or in its Supplement 
In both cases the margins are practically missing. 

The legends are specially remarkable and important 
from the historical point of view. No. 7 appears to have 
been struck in the very year when, according to Abul 
Fida, Ibn Kakwayh got possession of Hamadhan, and it 
is interesting to note that, though the mint-name is 
nearly gone, the letters “dhan” (0^0 can be made 
out. Our historian does not relate the final fate of Sama- 
ad-dauleh, but if any inference may be drawn from this 
series of coins, we may presume that the usurper con¬ 
tinued to reign in the name of the Buwayhid, whose 
superscriptions and dignities he retained upon the coin¬ 
age, while adding his own appellation thereto. Perhaps 
Sama-ad-dauleh was merely imprisoned or confined to 
his palace, and not put to death. The fact that the name 
of Majad also occurs upon the coins tends to support this 
view. No doubt Majad had claimed suzerainty over 
Hamadhan, and, though he too was perhaps under Ibn 
Kakwayh *s thumb, it probably suited that politic chief¬ 
tain to acknowledge his titular supremacy, thereby pre¬ 
venting any direct interposition on his part in favour of 
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Sama-ad-dauleh. Majad, moreover, still affected the style 
and bearing of a sovereign power, as is shown by the title 
“ Shah-an-Shah ” accorded him on these coins, and his 
court was sufficiently important to attach such a savant 
as Ibn Sina (Avicenna), who, however, eventually passed 
over first to Kabus and thence to Ibn Kakwayh. 

As to Sama-ad-dauleh himself, next to nothing is 
known. He was the son of Shams-ad-dauleh (a brother 
of Majad), and, unless his father was considerably older 
than his uncle, can have been little more than a boy at 
the time of Ibn Kakwayh’s usurpation. It is therefore 
the more curious to find associated with his name on 
these coins so lofty a title as “ Amir-al-Amara.” Pre¬ 
sumably it had been granted him by the Khalif A1 
Qadir: why or how, we cannot say. Possibly Ibn 
Kakwayh had for his own ends exerted his influence to 
acquire this special dignity for one who was little more 
than a puppet prince. 

The last coin on the list I was at first inclined to assign 
to Shams-ad-dauleh, the father of Sama. The state of 
the legend, however, is not such as to furnish any very 
legible evidence, and the general character of the piece 
resembles rather that of the coins of Sultan-ad-dauleh, 
son of Baha-ad-dauleh and father of Imad-al-din Abu 
Kalinjar. The words “ Abu Shajah ” (the appellation of 
Sultan-ad-dauleh) are fairly legible, and there are two 
rosettes, or stars (?), at the foot of the reverse, which 
appear in keeping with those on the coins of this prince 
given in the British Museum Catalogue. The titles 
“ (Amir)-al-Amara ” and “ Shah ” are also visible. Sultan- 
ad-dauleh succeeded his father in Irak, but he preferred 
to live at Ahwaz rather than at Baghdad, and his supre¬ 
macy was soon challenged by his brother Musharif, to 
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whom eventually he resigned Irak. retaining Far* and 

Kiriciini far himself* He died in 115 A.IL kit Shiraz. 

Note,—S ince this article was written I have Alfred two 
gold pieraa ft f It^fadauIeL, and One siLlver on* of AH bln 
Bwayh (with no further appellation), The hut bera the 
name of the Klialif AI MtitEaqi. the date 331 A.u. r and mint 
(fl)Shiruz, Thu gold r :ofaa both bear the names of Ix^d-daufah 
abu Miuu&ur Ruwuyk, Kukn-ad-danh-h ahu AJi Jhiwayfa nad 
AI Hutiek. dates 3158 and 3G3 a.h. ; mint, Medtaat a] tin. tain 
In both eases. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COINS. 

No. 1. Rakn-od'danJeh [FL XVII. 4]. 

<OJf "SI **JI 
il—J * ^ n ■ [ 

*— 1 3* -C^=J 

At the top of the urea, fa very small type, are 
same words which «em to be jli ^Ul£. The 
tirab two words are fadhstmefc, the last fairly 
dour, Av tbo bottom therm A&em* to be r letter 
to 11 i"i w[rj g the ij d buL ii ih probably 

merely a flour l&h. 

Jfar^iiwF: (a) Ititiet— 

^ U* *UI^ 

inll-B *i^Uj 

The rnfat-umnu fa perhaps, 4t Kritn + Jf The data 
is doubtful: it looks more like 363 than 335 fa&L, 
but. the former figure doe-- not agree with (he 
name of At Mutinh. who died fa 3G3. 

(t) Outer— 

<lJJ1 j—O-e djj 
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i?t v. aract.— 

J n--— r~ i jft 

aJ>—J 
j 3 

r 

In Ltic loft-hand corner of tli-tr top of the area 
b a ilurai iwrolL The ore* b unclosed in a double 
circle. 

Margin - 

t£-MV 

T jJ^ aA=s 

The miirglw in contained in twg drides, of whii:h 
thfl inner Ls very l kin, tint flitter bftMuJL 

No, 2. Btikn-od-dauldi [PJ. XVII. 61. 

Ofjp. (jrivf, — Lugtiml as in iibverso aim of No. l t but t he 
wordy in small type am nbacsAL, and the area fe 
not bounded by any cltoIgg. 

.Wm tffns ; (a) lunar— 

C*Aj *- (?)•*. (?) ljufc dJUl 

(PJOjL. 

The iiLwt-iuiTnn in purl reawnbliV) that on tho 
previous win, bur, it L-vidontly auiusfets of iiwru 
wards, uud tho letter purt in indistinct, Tie 
date 15 also obscure* 

{*■) Uutyr : ™ in eoiTi-fipomliog margin cif No* l r bu! 
in part tittuped. This nuu^In L? contained in a 
broad circle, 

/^c r Hrc«.—A* in reverse arm of No, 1. 

At the top right-hand norncr a Bom! scroll, 

3 hv urea if. contained in a single eircly, 

As in, mtTMpoodiii# miu-gLn of Nn. J. The 
margin Li cuntAincd in a single thin circle* 
vob r UL. aEaiEEj iv. E 
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No. 3. Rukn-ad-dauleh [PI. XVII. 5]. 

Obv. area .— 

•N)l d_jt ^ 

d—I—)! 

d_) ^ 

(?) 

• 

The first word in the last line is uncommonly like 
(i.e. Fakhr), but, in view of the date, j 
seems to be the right reading. 


Margins: (a) Inner— 

Cxr-'J (?) 0^5-®* >0*!. 'rr’j*? vO—^ 

djlc 

The mint-name and date are here also obscure in 
parts. There is no circle between this margin 
and the area. 

( 1 ) Outer: As in corresponding margin of No. 1. 
This margin is divided from the inner by a 
circle, and is itself bounded by two circles, one 
thick and one thin. 


Rev. area .— 


j> -'j 

4 -»->'[(?) 

*Jl_J £-WI 


The area is enclosed in a circle. The last line is 
quite indistinct, and the rest is very blurred. 

Margin .—As in corresponding margin of No. 1. Enclosed 
in a double circle. 
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No. L Asuid'iKl-d^nleh [PL XVL 3] P 


Qbv, nr*: a.- 


’iii 4 —ii 


a_i_]i 

A-J JtjjtA y 

_ h —ibj 


Aren m HnclnsErtl m ji drclft. 


3 far^n#: («) Inner— 

j - 1 L* wJjj, . . . . ■ A ’—' iJjliP-jb . . . . . ^wUk -C-U L J~—r 


Tlifi <!ecad® ia quite leKfc. No eirol* divides this 
margin from the next, 

(h")0\Ur.t: bfOk«tl and flffiu-tirl. First an d last 

wctntetif legend id corresponding margin ui No. 1 
are visible. 


&r, ijr'^ci.— 


a.U 



Area i* uoulalnud in u double circle. 

Munji u.—Ljirgflly missing \ pjirta of legend in corre¬ 


sponding margin of No. 1, 

No. "p, Awl ad demiuh | pi. xvr. 21 

Oi)V. itrdit .— 



>?• 


There Is iiu circle round the urv*&. 
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MarfjtRM: (a) Inner— 

{?} 4JJ oAw 3 J* VJ^ 5 *^1 jr-* 1 

Tim mint id M Arrnjan M plainly* but the exact date 
w not clear* the decade being very objure. El 
looks, however, mare like oO tbnn anything ulsu, 

fT) Outer: fr&gniente of i Tj corresponding inscKp- 
tiuLL on outside obverse margin of Nrn. 1. Xo 
circles, except at extreme edge. 

Jffcp. area, As in rovers <ltwl of Xtx 4. 

Jfrr^/Ni. Partmissing, hut jus in rtrra™ margin of No-1. 

Thfl margin is divided from Ihu area by u thin 
double circle. 

No. JLuayyirl- for Muwajid-) ud-dkiukdi [PL XVI. 6], 

Ofrp. area .—- 

... *J1 ^ 

(?) ^ *) .... 

J_J^J « ■ U nil 

.Tifar^Jii: (« J Imsf; almost entirely obscured, but 
**U legible. 

((r) Outer; m in eorrespondiug legend of No. L 
Th# coin is a broad tbin piece, pierced near the 
bottom, The obverse has no circle between the 
area and marginal legends, or between t|ie latter, 
Outshlo of those cornea a circle then a, fairly 
wide vacant space, und at the extreme edge a 
double circle The upper part of the area legend 
is almost effaced. 

Jfer. «rcu. — 

<JO (?) 








SOlTE SELVES BUWATTIID COINS, 


2H7 


The area is enclosed in u double circle, The 
letters uE iue lofiSErd are faint and broken* and 
many Aft* H^tc olmnred.' 

MartjitK— A* m ccrrespooding legend of No. 1. A singh' 
eirele tmtaide it T then an empty space, beyuiid 
which k a double droll*. 


No, 7. Multiumitud bin Du^hman^af, with iihc namiis of 
i * Majmd" uud u iSaoia-irl-iLtulfth [PL XVI- G j- 

Ob r. areUr— 

*J _is fa—M *} 

j^nd * S. jL j jjl—s—SS 

a_UjlJI 




The area k contained in a circle, 

J!frxr;7ETJ> r (a) Inner— 

syLs ^l«i (t)o'A.-r 4 ^ 

T3ie date 414 n* la dear. The letters at the end 
of the smuL-nauiw point to rt Ifaniodhan-” 

(Ip) Outer : m 

Iky end the inner marginal legend La a dotted 
circle with a pair of annulets at the top. Between 
the dotted circle &nd the edge there L* a space. 


HVr. nrdn.— 


■UJ 1 


J »>c 

An a is bounded by a cirde, 


= >ia« Will in p tbc rtliriTa, I hn.Vo a del 111 re ! >n AlliT coin Mnmjid. 
LlftS*'*] ftp[Min3iiilv SOl A.i.r. f l1n' dttiftdr w siat Mlftnr, and the dbujO of 

Use KSmSirii but lo -ki liko Lr AL ttuiiidi " The mint urttauw : 

it niS^ht b- w faiKLlttm/ 1 Tbw kyiifld^ m far a* Ihftjon? dwiphatwLH 
a^ree with tho#e cf the Above coEu. 
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JTurj/m.— Aa in correspond big legend of K* 1. Outside 
margin is a circle of dots* then a space, and then 
a double thin circle with a pair of anmihte at its 
righi-hnnd aide, 

Xo r 8. M nhans mad hi a [>tiahmanx;vr 7 efce + [Pi, XVI, 7}- 
Qhr . ffrrci-— 

cV (?) 

4-1_II 4_JI ^ 

(?) jlm iJUL , . . . . UJ1 

a _ J**_U 

c 

This side is badly struck ; it probably slipped in 
the minting. I have not deciphered the top 
word. It may b&^Ls*. The area La bounded by 

a circle POEtlommg small rings set near te> each 
s>tI t f-r. but not quite touching. 

Fariffflf,.—Mining, 
jfrr. nras.— 

‘-J*W 

*JU1 Jt^l AjUl 

u^. jj 

J—a -1 aJ - 

At the top come two words in smaU letters, 
Cif which the hrfifc looks lib.- ^kc. thr other 
being imdatipherable. The area is bounded by 
a circle similar tn that on the obverse. 


Murtjin ^—A few trrsne-u of letter only visible, 


SOME SILVER EUWAYHTTi CfOim 


23 » 


No. 9, MuliMmnad hin Onshmao/uir, etc. [FI- XVIL 1]. 


0k. ntL'n.— 

*JU 1 ■$! ^ 



4 JUI 7 - *. 


it 




Aram is enclosed in n clotted cirein, There is 
jin illegible symbol above thf* first line. No 

imirgiinil legend* 


Jfrr, .itrfLi.— 


j_UL Jy«^j 

*L_-_ 



jjj* " H —O 

,1 B m It 


r 4 


£ 


WliEtt the -iign to the ii"ht uf is I cannot 

say, h nmy be part of *U-. The top line i* 
very indMmftt p btir, there Lk no dniibt as U> the 
wnrds. Thu area is endowed in a dotted circle 
outside which are one or lwt> faint tracts of 
l&tteringn 

No, 10. Muhammad bin DnshnmiiKfir, etc, [FI. XVII. 2], 

Ohf. iirw,~A m eu 1he obverse of No. % with dotted circle 
and no tuargitwl legend, 

It?Vr area.— 

aJJ 


*JLJI 



Dotted circle round area. No marginal legend 
visible. 
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No, 11. iTi Su 1 tazt-nd hI nu Irh [PI, XVII. 3], 
CWrt*. area*- — 


< b z 


*JJl ^1 4^J1 ^ 





* * n * 


I hav* not drapherud the ay robots in tbu first 
linfl. "Whit the word below thft name «A3 
Qjidir'' ia I Cftn only conjecture Tfc mny sttmd 
ivr Sumsam (nj rhulcb). Round the are* is n 
dotted vtrde. Faini tmif:, of ]ett«ra are visible 
m margin. 


Aftr. nteo*— 




LjJouJi 

& ® 


Dotted wtk round arm a ml truces o! legend iu 
margin, Two rosettes (or st:int) Af, foot of the 
nrr-iL The words- iu tbo luff; Him, tbe form of 
w hich I iui va L as ly aa I could, are in 

gunllef type than ffta rest. I toko then] to atnud 
for “ :S u1c4’ud-dau]oh. ‘ T1 ih urea fri bounded by 
a dotted circle. Traces of marginal legend of 
reverse of No. I nrc visible in margin, 


N r OTc. — FkL P[ XVI., %nri j tf Ktife. I unci 4 illrjytratB tluj mEh* of t?n- 
Okavlid Mu'tulfctMuiMi and Intud&bDiu Abu KdiitW* dbnutksl 
liiPwtlX, im. J 


J» Gr. GOVEBHTON. 




IX 

MJ^IOKIAL KEDAIi OF JQSUS Kf COLSON. 


(Bw Plata XYUX) 

I am afraid that there is not very much to be md for 
the artistic beauty of the medal (Inpit:led oti PL X¥IIL 
It is, At Any rate, a genuine relic of the period and meri¬ 
torious as a sincere attempt at portraiture. It was for 
many years in my hnsband'a cabinet, and i^ s m tar as my 
knowledge goes, unique. It is now in ray possession. 
Sir John had an electrotype made from it some yean? 
ngo for the British Museum collection, and that dec- 
t retype is described in MsdaUis 1 Hurt rut f nun of British 
ffixiory, voL L p. 587* No* 2Bl r and figured in the 
recently issued illustrated edition of the same work* 
Piute Ixii. 4, 19U7. The editors there state, ht O{ the 
subject of this medal very Jit He seems to be recorded. 
He Jived at Ckplnmi, and appears to have been n 
brewer. . K . Ue appears to have bad a son of the same 
name as himself, who also resided a! (Haphain, and who 
dfed April &, 1745 ” *e. 

The medal is a memorial one of drains Nicolutm, made 
probably warn after Ins death* From the style of the 
hair and dress (he a cravat, a doublet fastened with 
a brooch, and a mantle), it appears to have been marie in 
the reign of Charles II, ml about IUSU Sb. It beara no 
date. ii represents the deceased as a man between 40 
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and 50 years of age—a three-quarter bust to the left. 
His hair is long, and probably represents a periwig. 
These were in ordinary wear about the date suggested 
for the medal. It will be remembered that Samuel 
Pepys (a tailor’s son, with an inborn love of fine clothes 
and the newest fashions) dallies with the idea of assuming 
one so early as May, 1663, but has “ yet no stomach for it.” 
In November, 1663, “ without more ado,” he has his own 
hair cut off and pays £3 for a periwig. The fashion only 
gradually came into favour; the Duke of York assumes it 
in February, 1663-64, Charles II follows his example in 
April of the same year. The mode suffered some eclipse 
later, in 1665, when danger from infection of the Plague 
was abroad, but in 1668 the fashion seems firmly 
established at Court (Pepys, Diary , Feb. 15, 1663-64, 
and foil.). A dressy person like Pepys would certainly 
adopt it long before our homely brewer, however 
well-to-do. 

The medal consists of two plates, cast and chased, and 
in high relief; the workmanship is rude. Its legend 
runs, “ In remembrance of Josias Nicolson .” The legend 
is divided by four Death’s heads. On the reverse Death 
(whose anatomy cannot claim to be represented with any 
scientific accuracy) appears, leaning on his spade. The 
reverse legend runs, “ Mennento Mori." 

I have not been able to establish the fact that this 
Josias Nicolson lived at Clapham. Manning and Bray 
(History of Surrey , vol. iii. p. 584, 1814) state that 
on the north side of the Free Grammar School of the 
Parishioners of St Saviour’s in Southwark, when the school 
was re-constructed after the Fire, there were inscribed the 
names of six of the governors of the period—May 24, 
1676—of whom one is “ Mr. Josiah Nicholson.” He is not 
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promoted to the dignity of “Esqre.,” though two others 
among the governors are so designated. 

Among the weddings at St. Saviour's, Southwark, 
occurs the entry on Sept. 8, 1616, of the marriage of 
“ Michaell Nicolson and Joane Brand.” 

Acting on a suggestion from Sir Alfred Scott-Gatty 
(Garter), who is always so ready to help in any similar 
inquiry, I have found the will of this Michaell Nicholson 
at Somerset House. It is dated March 20, 1644, and was 
proved Jan. 17, 1645-46 (7 Twiss P.C.C.). 

He describes himself as “ Michaell Nicholson, of St. 
Saviours, Southwark, co. Surrey, gentleman.” He devises 
all his property in Bermondsey Street, St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, to his brother Gabriel, and his rights in the 
Manors of Chipping and Over Norton, &c., in the county 
of Oxon. After many small bequests to relatives he 
leaves “to my brother Josias Nicholson 20 shillings and 
my sword.” This brother would seem to be the person 
commemorated on our medal. He was evidently suffi¬ 
ciently well off to need no substantial legacy, only a token 
of good will. Gabriel, the other brother, is sole executor. 

In 1683-84, March 7, we find the will of “Josias 
Nicolson ” (the h is put in or omitted quite at random), 
“of the parish of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, brewer.” 
He leaves all the estate and stock-in-trade of his business 
in trust to certain fellow-citizens, to be sold. After 
legacies to his sister and his niece, he leaves £20 to his 
nephew, Nicolas Nicolson, son of his brother Gabriel. 
The testator seems to have married a widow, as he leaves 
a trifle to his “late wife’s son, Samuel Wright.” The 
will concludes by stating that the residue of everything 
is to go to his nephew, “Josias Nicolson, son of my said 
brother Gabriel, when he shall be 22 years old.” This 
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will proved March 21, 16BB-84 32 Haro P.P.C.). 
This date, or perhaps one slightly later, for the medal 
agrees with that approximately deduced* from the style 
of the hair and dress, by the late Sir A. W. Franks and 
Mr, Gmeber {Med, llfosL, i. 51/7, 2S1). But it would 
appear that Josutf limd no boh of his own, as they assume, 
but that Josias Nieolsou, the second* wan hia nephew, 
son of bis brother Gabriel. 

Fmm th* marriage allegation* of the Vicar-General 
of 1693, Sept. 15, it appears that Josias tho younger 
hail duly attained the age of 22 years and oomn into his 
inheritance. On that day, “ Josias Nicholson of All 
Hallows the Great, London, brewer, ljuuhidur, about 20, 
and Mrs. Lliriatian Cludmley of St- Ola Ye’s, Southwark, Gn a 
Surrey t spinster, about IS," apply fur a marriage licence. 

with consent of 31 r. Jubn Ohelmley, her brother, her 
partmis being dead, at St. Martin's, OnUrich, Tendon*” 

From the dates given he would have been about lfi 
fOata of ago at the time of his nude's death. Kielmrd 
Hammond and Thomas Cooper, to whom the brewing 
business was left 14 in trust tu k« 1] the same^ 1 by the 
subject uf Hiur medal, may have contrived that, by soma 
means, the younger Jushfr came in for it, wince he is 
described as u brewer/" 

The will of Josia* the younger, dated Nov. 5. 1743, 
was proved April 22, 1715, by the Earl Verney and 
Felix Calvert (P*C.O r 1Kb Seymer), From this will 
it appears that the eldest daughter wo* married to John 
Knapp, Est\. ; thai the second daughter, Christian, was 
married to Felix Calvert, and had a portion of £lOjOOf) 
{sec lltrU Familka, “Calvert of Fiimeaux Pelham/' 
Victoria County Histories 2 Genealogical Volume, p. of), 
1907); and that tho third daughter, 3L±ry (whose 
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portion was also £10 P U0U) had been married to the lion. 
John Varney. His father, Ralph, Tiarl ruicceeded his 
father, John, as third baronet, second Baron Yemoy of 
i#etnrbf't i and second Viscount Fermanagh* in 1717. 
The eldest son, John, husband of Mary Nieobon. died 
in bis lather's hfeiiiue* June 1737* The father, 
Ralph, was made an earl in the Peerage of Ireland, 
1742, and died in I7i>2. 

A daughter, ^Liry, was born to Mary Verney in the 
October following the death of her husband, 17-37- As 
heiress of the Verneys, this child was created Baroness 
Fermanagh in her own right in 1792 (nut In 1812* as 
stated in Ifr.vtA Familim, p. rfS l sifter the death uf her 
iiiide Ralph (&p m % 1791. Mary Nicolsoa’e husband, 
John Yemoy, was therefore o [curly never styled" Viscount 
Fermanagh* 1 ' jab stated in ffhwt., L p. 597, No. 
281* After John Varney's death, his widow married, 
in November or December, 1741, Richard Calvert, of 
Ilall Place, Bosley, LL*B. of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 

afterward* Fellow of the College, and cousin of her slater 
Christians husband. He died m *782. She followed 
him m 1789, her will being proved by her two sons, 
Richard and George. 

Their only daughter, Catharine,, had married* April 5* 
I7S5, the Rev. Robert Wright, of Middle Clay don, 
Buulcs. Mary, Lady Fermanagh, died unmarried, Nov. 
15 r 1819, as recorded nu her monument in Middle 
Olaydon Church. She bequeathed the Verney estates 
in Bucks, to her iuilf-dster r Catharine Wright, who 
assumed the name of Yemey iu 1811, and died in 
January, 1827, bequeathing the property to her kinsman 
Sir floury Caherl, second Baronet (IfcrU Families p. 63). 
He thereupon assumed the arms and surname of Yenwy* 
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AL hi* death, Feb. 12, 1S^ i a at UJayduu, But:k>v h the 
states passed to their pre-want. jkissessor, his $on 7 Sir 
Edmnud Hope Verney, Bart,, whose wife, the editor uf 
tdIb- iii and iv, of the Ferwey A/moirg, has helped me 
to verify some of these dates. 

“Mrs. Christian Culvert, wife of Felix aforesaid* 1 (to 
quote the moumental inscription to her memory, un tlm 
east wall of the chapel, au trill of the channel in the 
church of Fnrai&tix, Pel hum, as given by Clutterbuek, in 
liia fflrtnry of Hu t$ r u Hundred of Edwinairtie^ voL III. 
p + 457), 11 and daughter of JogLah Nicholson, Esq>> of 
ritipSoiin, in Surrey " ‘died December 2nd, 1759, aged 
64T Her will wan proved Dee, 19 of the same year, by 
Mary i divert, spinster, her daughter and exeuutm. Her 
eldest son had \wn horn about 1719, but, while on a visit 
to bin grandfather, Mr, NlCOkon, nt Ckpham, be hail 
been thrown from hi.i borne, dragged from the stirrup 
and killed, Aug. 5, 1728 {(fcnealQffi3t t new series, vib). 
From this double mention of Clapbam, it ia evident that 
Jusias Nicolson the second lived there, but [ can tiud no 
mention uf his uncle, commemorated on our medal, 
bitting dime sa 

Foils, the sixth, hut only won of Felix and Christian 
Gal vert to leave issue, died by bis own hand, March 23, 
1^02, aged 68 {Gent Mag ), He left a sou, Nlcolsou 
Calvert (bom May 15* 1764, died April 13, 1841). 

This NieolsOu Calvert re present ad the In irouglr of ilert- 
ford in Parliamentin 1862, and again, at Intervals, till 
1820. From 1826 to 1834 he was Mem tier lor the county. 

Nieolmiii, as a Christian name, WM burnt! hy several 
of his descendants. Nicokoti Calvert, a brewer* oi 
LuJidtui, apparently the latest of the name, died in 
1S73, 
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The grandson of Nioolson Calvert, M.P. h is Felix 
Calvert* the present ou nnr ui" ["’iirntJiLix Fed bum, and J\P. 
for Herts, 

Thu family of Calvert eh nut without numismatic 
interest, Felix Calvert (bom lo96) w&a buried May 18, 
1674 (sen Lt7ffr Had ham Hatfisteni, ed. by WillliLtu JiBnC-t, 
Fit A., Had ham Hall, 1907), His will (proved Oct. 21, 
1674 t PJPJO. 118, Bm») is reported in the Little 
Had ham Court Rolls of 1676, as being dated Nov, 24, 
1672 (mite by Hr Minet). He was described as a tallow- 
chandler. He married Susan Betts, of Colehester (she 
was buried Oct. SO, 1669* air Little Hadkoin). He 
HCHisiH to lie the first ul the pedigree, though there tire 
possibilities of the family being Inured back to some 
Netherlandish refugee^ among whom were several 
brewers* Felix Calvert wax iii trade ut Little Hadhftm, 
Herts, and is montiontd ip the Little Kudlmm Court 
l£olls x 1672* 1673! as selling and holding Itinds, A 
birthing token of his is given in Hoyne's Tokwuf 

(ed, WiIUainaon) T voL i. p. 319, No* 3. 

oi w. — * PELfcX COLVART Shield, arms of Calvert. 

ik LITTLE HADDON In centre, F C ■ mullet 
ubuve and below. 



ft. T. Andrews CoUoeiiom 

Hb sonsp Felix* Thomas, and Peter, farmed the excise 
of beer nml ale, and had a nourishing brewing business 
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tirst in St Giles', Oripplegate, at id afterwards in Thames 
Hi Kit i (II rtfi Futnlii^ p. 5o)> 

Felix, named in his fsilier’s will as eldest son f wan 
baptised Feb. 13, 1633 24, at Great II adit a ui, Ha was 
progenitor of the Ctd verbs of Furaiwnix Pelham, and 
married Jean Bay, of Hadbam, possibly Joan the 
'laughter of Francis and Murgrel Day, baptized at 
Little Hadltam, May 23* 1834 (Irittfo Eiolh&m iLr/isk^ 
Minot, p. 5U). IIis will was proved (P.F.C. 70, Poll] 
May 10,1(103 (C'luLLerhiick, Hintorg of /fisrfaj iii 182). 

He, like Iris father, issued a token (Boyne's Trade 
Tokens ed. Williamson, voL i. p. 330, No. S3* See also 
Cuban's History of Heri*, "Edirinstree Hundred," p* 155). 

Ob.— * FEU* CALVERD- N3S HALF PE NY Below, 
three nutis. 

A».—* =OF FURNEXT PELHAM In centre, F I C 
(i«r. Fell* mud .Tifiin Gulverd), 1668, and 
bhrep rosea. 



HvikiiM Collection, 

In 1677 he purchased the Mans ion House of 
Fnmeaux Pelham, and the estate with the old and 
now parks ■ Salmon, Histor*/ of Ilr/s, p. 287), His son 
William was Sheriff of Cambridgeshire, 1690 (see Hit 
H enry ChauiiLy a Nixt. Antiq. of Herts, ed. 1706. [k 
145), an«l lather of Sir William Cul vert, Kt, brewer (died 
1761), Lord Mayor of London 1748; and of hi:-; success OF 
at Fnrnemix Pelham, Felix Caherl, baptised July 17, 
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1693, who married Christian Calvert, and, to quote his 
monument in Fumeaux Pelham Church (Clutterbuck, iii. 
457), died June 15, 1755, aged 61. 

The third son of Felix Calvert of Little Hadham, was 
Peter, of Nine Ashes, Hunsdon, baptized at Little Had¬ 
ham, May 4,1630, whose grandson Richard married Mary 
(Nicolson), widow of the Hon. John Verney. 

The Calvert estates in Essex, Cambridgeshire, Herts, 
and elsewhere, were considerable. 

Since Josias Nicolson, second of the name, owed so 
much of his advancement in life to the bequest of his 
uncle Josias, whose portrait appears on the medal 
[PL XVIII.], it is not unlikely that this medal was 
caused to be made by him as a mark of gratitude for 
his uncle’s memory, perhaps at the time when “ he 
attained the age of 22 years,” and came into the pro¬ 
perty, i.e. about 1689. 

Maria Millington Evans. 
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Tiik Bauulay Hr.i, n I'auB Foe Axciext \cuisUaiics. 
(From tbu Oxford Univt-tsity Gazette, .Tune 15, 190&.) 

" 1 >' * Convocation of the University of Oxford, fjuldtfii on 
Ttiesdny, Jutid 15, 1909, the following form at DMrtt wua 
propwl imd hurried nemine AmMiWc:— 

11 WltttliE&S fruudu of Bntrlntj Fiw ™l Head, h.C.L., 

lutt K*itpEt of Cf*ins uwi ilt'di aJjt j'n ike J/n/iVi _1/W#sti^ 1 jlnr? 

offired to rtf Cu/ivr/ty «-M a eiea to jyr,-■»«<*• * ( V wtw,™ % 
JAr*/^oidWrori f-/ if Prize far the cm you ray r * m cut of the study of 
>'< A'umi^matm, a fund emeitfhnj of a *»», abend* amtn- 
flfUXlBfnijr £111 15jf r &f. r wifi Hid 

djUilwiiaJ «ntn« osmuj hereaflar fci- iwrinbiitorf in/uWl ,mnee u/ 

, AJ\ & IVIf Eli E A ,S tId# fund has hem titigmc lift'd tar fljT/n 
./ £100 /ryju fA* Thil^tw if the Gammon Urmmiiu jfumt, 
™ ^ Prefiatni and iklioktrs uf Ma$d<dm OdUM^ 

and £,*}$ from Percy Gardner, Ftllotr tfLincoin (Jalltnjc, 
farcin and Jl/Vf i"/k>h F t of kMtir tf UliMsstcal Arthacoiogy fin<f -4rf p 

the IMversity gratwfmBy accept# Uw tjifii r, and decree* llw 
cdiwliEhmeot qf the Frize under ike condition* espressed in the 
fouemny Regulations, 

^ I. Tho fund ^hal\ In} Invited by the University* nud the 
income artiiftg from it tfhall be devoted to the mainteiiAttcc 
of a Prize to boedkd the Buria? Head Prize for _\. lc ietit 
jNunutiniatiai, 

* 6 2 m The Pria* ahall be of the value of £20, and shall he 
awarded for a DiiscrLitiOTi or Essay, wheihfcr published or 
otherwises on n object cxmmot&l with Ancient Kuntkumticii, 
not inter than the beginning of the fifth century a.o. 

n :j. The Priz^ *hiili be open to Alt nietnlrers of the Uui- 
ver_i ty wLo p un the day appointed for fiondin^ in the Kss#y$ 
fibnll not have exceeded twenty-seven Tonus 1 shindig from 
Matriouhitlon. * 

f- ahull be awarded, osil'c in every three yeaw 

provided that ft candidate of sufficient merit prases himself’ 
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In the event vi the Prisr* nat htdng awarded In any particular 
jtsarj. u ii jiwad shall be made in the next ft)] low tug ynar, 
if a candidate of :-iiiilicient merit presents himself in that 
year. Rut the nest regular Irieum'd award shall not bo 
postponed by rejuvon of any aueh special award, 

u o. The PrtKft shall under no circumstances be awarded 
more than once to the same person* nr more than once in 
any year, 

“ft The niikna^Ctnent of the Prize shall be entrusted to 
the Committee for Classical Archaeology constituted under 
Tit. VIU, x, The Committee shall ilx djjyst on which 
the Essays are to Iwt s^nt in, shall appoint Judges who shall 
award the Prize* shall determine the remuneration, If any* nf 
su oh Judges, rind shall make such other arrangement* &at may 
be necessary for carrying nut these Regulations. 

“7, In ease no award h* made in any year in consequence 
of there being no candidate of gufUeieut merit , or in case of 
any vacancy arising from any other cause, the I 'omtidttce for 
Classical Archaeology may either direct the addition of the 
KomA which accrue during the vacancy to the capital of the 
fund, or may employ them, m auy manner that they may 
think desirable, in ftirihering the object lot which tLc fund 
has been established* namely, the encouragement of rhe 
study of Ancient Numismatics by members of the University*” 

Subicrilm to the Fund will bo glad to learn that a further 
contribution has been received in the shape of the surplus of 
the fund which was raided aorce time ago m order to present 
a medal to Dr. I mb iwi-B lunter. This surplus has been 
transferred to the Barclay Head Testimonial Fund by Dr r B, 
Pick, io the mono of the subscribers to the Tmbonf-Rlumer 
Medal, end with the approval of Dr. Xmhoof-Blunter himself. 

G* K H. 


NOTICE OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


JfffonjTAt par Adolphe Dieudomuc- LVcini&re 

sdric, accoiDTVLgni- 11 planches. Paris* Roll in ets 
Fwmrdtmt; Picard et FHi 1509. 

Following the example of other French scholars, M. 
Dteudonnv h(^ tullecced in a singly volume the grttntcr pari of 
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his contributions to numismatic periodicals during the last 
ten years. The practice of thus reissuing articles in book 
form, although it may tend in some cases to give undue 
importance to comparatively ephemeral writings, has many 
compensating advantages. One can, for instance, usually 
remember the name of an author who has written on a 
particular subject, but not so easily where his article was 
published. It is convenient to be able to turn to an indexed 
volume of Melanges . M. Dieudonne’s writings deal for the 
most part with ancient numismatics. Among them we are 
especially glad to have his accounts of recent acquisitions by 
the French Cabinet; his useful article on Emesa (to which he 
plausibly assigns certain “Antiochene” silver coins hitherto 
given to Heliopolis); his essay on the latest pseudo-autono¬ 
mous Roman coinage of Antioch (those little bronze pieces 
with IOVI CONSERVATOR I R VICTORIA AVGG or GENIO 
ANTIOCHENI R APOLLONI (sic) SANCTO, which, with a 
similar coin of Nicomedia, he successfully proves to belong to 
the period of the tetrarchy, and not to that of Julian II) ; his 
publication of the coins of Juba II acquired from the remark¬ 
able find at El Ksar; and a paper on the ‘* Antiochene” 
tetradrachms of the mint of Tyre. On some of the pieces 
described in this last paper, the eagle of the reverse stands on 
a club, but is not accompanied by anything else to connect it 
with Tyre. The question as to whether these are to be left to 
Antioch or not, M. Dieudonne hardly resolves; and it is not 
clear why he regards coins of this class struck under Nero 
and Vespasian as certainly Antiochene, while he thinks the 
Tyrian attribution of the later pieces at least open to dis¬ 
cussion. M. Rouvier (whose lists, published in the Journal 
International , might have been referred to in this connexion) 
more logically lumps them all together. Among the articles 
not included in this volume is the still incomplete series from 
the Revue Numismatique, giving a 44 Choix de monnaies et 
medailles du Cabinet des France.” We hope that these 
are reserved for a separate volume, which will do for the 
French Cabinet what Mr. Head’s Guide to the Coins of the 
Ancients has done for the British Museum collection. If 
circumstances prevent the officials of the great European 
collections from publishing catalogues, they might well produce 
selections of this kind, which would render considerable 
service not merely to numismatists, but also to archaeologists 
in general. 


G. F. H. 


Num. Chron. Ser. IV. Vol. IX. PI. IX 



EDWARD IV 
EARLY HEAVY COINS 

















Num. Chron. Ser. IV. Vol. IX. PI. X 



EDWARD IV 

LATER HEAVY AND EARLY LIGHT COINS 














JVum. Ckron. Scr. IK KL IX. PL XI 



EDWARD IV 

LIGHT CGIMS-ROSE Ml NY-MARK PERIOD 














Num. Citron. Ser. IV. Vol. IX. PI. XII 



EDWARD IV 

LIGHT COINS WITH SUN MINT-MARK 












Nutn. Chron. Ser. IV. Vol. IX, PI. XIII 





EDWARD IV 

COINS WITH SUN AND CROWN MINT-MARKS 




















Num. Chron. Ser. IV. Vol. IX. PI. XIV 



COINS OF THE PERIOD OF THE SUN AND 
CROWN MINT MARKS 


















Hum. Chron. Sir. IV. Vot. IX. Pi XV 



COINS OF THE PERIOD OF THE CROSS 
FITGH^E MINT MARK 
























Xum. Chmii, Sit, IV. Vol. IX. Pi. XVI 


SILVER COINS OF THE BUWAYHIDS 

















Nam, Citron. Str, IV. VaL IX. PL XVII 



SILVER COINS OF THE BUWAYHIOS 



















MEMORIAL MEDAL OF 
JOSIAS N(COLSON 


















X. 


OX A RECENT FIND OF COINS STRUCK 
DURING THE HANNIBALIC 1 OCCUPATION AT 
TARENTUM. 

(3M PtnLu 

The comparative rarity r>f the last aeries of silver uoius 
struck u( Tareiituni during the Haimibalic occupation 
(c, 212-209 B.C.), mid tilt: uncertainty to which standard 
they belong, make mo Relieve that numismatists may bo 
glad to have an opportunity of studying the follow Lug 
small hoard of about 114 coins belonging to that period, 
which was discovered at Taranto lust November. 

According to tire information which I have been h!i!h 
to collect, this hoard was found, in a fractured vase, at 
a depth of about three yards, during excavations near a 
well not far from the new Arsenal, in the Banjo Nttow, 
within ibe Greek walls of Taras, dose by the ancient 
Butheia mail, which bordered llit? .Hare Piccolo harbour. 

Besides the silver coins, the Vasa contained also u 
beautiful gold ring and necklace, which I have been 
able to examine during a recent visit to Taranto. The 
flucly preserved necklace consisted of n trellis of smnll 
uuutdeta bearing a row of lanceoJated pendants, the 
cliesp being adorned with li filigree anOunnion of a typical 
Tarantino design, The ring was in the shape of a 

1 Ct. A. J. fCviuui, TAi! Hvrtenun of Tarciltum, p, 137, 

VOL. IX., SEIilJg? IV. t 
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serpent, coiled in several spirals, the head and upper 
part of the tail chased in imitatimi of scales, with four 
inset gamete. 

All the coins, except about twenty in brilliant mn- 
dttion, were inure or leys coated with *\ grtyiab oxide, 
beneath which they were covered with a thin lustrous 
blue-black paiiimthm. Judging from their general line 
preservation, they were evidently nil fresh from the mint 
at the time of concealment. 

Though, unfortunately, I have not been able to windy 
myself this find in its integrity; before its dispersal, 
f believe r however, the following account nljout correct. 

A friend of mine, who examined the hoard immediately 
lifter Its discovery; has been kind enough to give me 
an analysis of it, and to secure for my cabinet the 
only two specimens therein of the extremely we und 
unpublished new type and denomination of the Turontine 
magistrate xor enhe + as well as a beautiful example of 
each other variety carefully selected for me. 


Qinrent, 


TAEENTEffl UNITS.- 

1. KAH GO* TAPA*- &f [H>Aj. 

(Emuy, Type A> PL i. 0.) 

[PL xnc. I.] WL a-w ynwmucfu 


B. XQ 


xor£ 


N Ht 

(Emfi*,Typ0 E,ri. a. 10.) 

[PL XIX, 0 , j TO, S '30 gramme 


TAPA£- 


Nu. «J 
«ilufli la 


SO 


WO 


At. Wright 
■jI uaLua La 
Hilt! r. i mb l I lnr« 


fJTJHVBlJrW. 

30U 


Ml 


3. KPJTO* TAPA3. E~k- X- 

(Evtoi^TypflCpPL *.11.) 

;P1. SIX. X] Wfc. 3'&9 aimuiu^. 


L 


^76 


= Fat ibu duaurilflftim of -hjvmriii r tr|i. ciL. p, iilO, 
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OtmH. 


TABESTTCKE V.XlTS-wnimmd. 

4 , rfi I 4 HAIAPXOS TAPA* 

(Ewu, TvpaJ^FLi.lS.} 

pFL, XIX. 44 Wt. ^-^ 4 b 

5 . ^ OK AN NAS- TAPAE 

(EviutSp Type Ej TLx. 13J 

[Pi. XiX : flj Wt 3 7& gnuaines- 

ummncE u±L&-mns> 

y. Fafcfld boy rider, TAF-Ai ijnfifliamiilfir). 


crowning ivikb r. baud 
\r,s hcr-f standing r.; 
Ltl fielll %Q I, nlirHv, 
X Q : beneath hone, 

sure 

NH3“ 


Taras, mklcud. nulridu 
ol:. dulphlnl.. holding 
trident i n L. baud, 
uud wEth r. mending 

t-.H 1 1 r 1 iivn 1 ._ 


Cabinet dart MfelalJljift, Faria; Wt. I’TG gramme. 
Mus. "Pfut., Naples FiorullL, iiUOtJ(Eiuct-ufuJ r more 
tUiui ball ol tb« ootn miialii£). 

[PL XIX. *.j wt yramnio, [PI, XIX. 7 .] 
Wt. gramme, 

ilETAPO^TINE I'NITS. 


MET A {hi todE.). Ear 
of barky with kaf r.; 
Above li'ikf, owl r. with 

wing* Op'jLU 


7. Hoad of AtfeeuK Fr, Eti 
created Corinthian keL- 
mol, wearing plain 
necklace, b&ir tied bo- 
Mad and falling in 
ctuU ou either side of 
neck. 

(Jarrucci T civ. Id. Macdonald, Hunter Col. I, 
PL vi- 2fL: wt. 3-385 gramme*- Berlin Cabinet, 
wt. 8-46 and 8-88 gramme 11. Jameson CoL 
[bje A. J- Eton*; *tr [). 200 , % r 3 ], wt, 

8’85 gnmunoff, Frankfurt-a^I., Oct 28, IW3, 
£ak, lot Ko + y 42 r Strati Snlo Cut., lut U 33 fr. 

[Pl, XIX. 5] Wt. a-83 gramma*. 

B- Similar* META fin field I.). Ear 

of Wicy with loaf r+l 
beneath kat, erosa- 
heackd twriihfiidewjiyit. 

Berlin Cabinet : wt (pims. 

[PL XIX, tJ.: Wl. 3 J 30 gr^uum. -. Thcs obvorKe 
very niu-uLi pitted by oxidation and bod ckwmang. 


K*. rf 
cria* in 

liulfiL 

Ay. wfljcfii 
ur <■ in* in 
Hnr 1 u11JLLJ1.11. 

U 

pqpilifiim, 

18-84 

Id 

a-si 

2 

i-si 


3^7 


a-ao 


T 2 
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Obverse. 


Reverse* 


ME T APQNTIN E UNITS— continued. 

9, Similar* necklace of Same, no symbol 
pearls. ! field* 


No. of 
coiEB in 

board. 


Av. weight 

of coins in 

tine condition. 


grummet 


in 


3 


3*63 


Berlin Cabinets wt. 349 grammes (somewhat 
worn); cf. J. Ward GoL 60, PL I*: wt. 3'95 
grammes. 


[PL XIX. 1CL] Wt. 3*73 grammes. 


METAPONTINE HALF-UNITS. 


10. Head of Demeter r.* 
hair long and tied be¬ 
hind* wearing wreath 
of barley. 


META (infield!.). Two 
ears of barley with 
leaf r., side by side; 
in field to r. t above 
leaf* cross - headed 
torch upright. 


Carelli T. s.i.v. t« clii. 9; cf. Garruccl T. civ. 22. 
Berlin Cabinet (es Imboof Col.): wt. 1-89 
gramme. Frankfurt Sale, Oct. 28, 1902, lot 
323 (es: CoL Berger); cf. J. Ward Col., 61: wt. 1-96 
gramme. 

[PL XIX. 11,] Wt. 2 grammes. 


2 


1-91 


PUNIC UNIT. 


11. Head of Persephone 
1., w r earing single drop 
carring, plain necklace 
and wreath of corn; 
border of dots. 


Horse standing r .; in 
background, palm- 
tree ; linear border. 


[PI, XIX, 12.] Wt. 8-729 grammes. 


1 


3*729 


PUNIC HALF-UNITS. 


12. Head of Persephone 
L, wearing wreath of 
corn, plain necklace, 
and earring of single 
drop, ringlets of hair 
behind; plain border. 


Horse standing r.; be¬ 
neath, J plain 

border. ■ 


Cf. Macdonald, Hunter CoL HI., 72: wt. 1*90 
gramme. 

[PL XIX. 13.] Wt. 166 gramme. 


5 


1*86 
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Summary op Coins in the Taranto Hoard. 
Tarentum: units, 94 average weight, 3*735 grammes. 


„ half-units, 2 „ 1*84 

Metapontion: units, 10 „ 3*58 

„ half-units, 2 „ 1*94 

Punic: unit, 1 „ 3*729 

„ half-units, 5 „ 1*78 


Total 114 

The great interest of this hoard lies in the fact that 
it represents the character of the local Tarentine currency 
at the time of its burial. It confirms most happily Mr. 
A. J. Evans’s classification of Period X. in his masterly 
monograph. 

The weights of the coins from this find are rather 
irregular. Several Tarentine units, in the same fine con¬ 
dition of preservation, and from the same dies , show a 
discrepancy in weight of 0*35 centigramme, the heaviest 
pieces weighing as much as 3*89 grammes, while others 
just reach 3*50 grammes. The same remark applies to 
the other units and to the smaller denominations. There 
is no doubt, however, that all the coins belong to the 
same standard, the larger ones representing the units 
and the small ones their half. 

According to Mr. A. J. Evans, the highest Tarentine 
denomination then issued (which lie rightly calls stater 
or didrachm ) 8 was struck on the standard of the lull 
weight Roman victoriatus of 3*47 grammes. However, the 
average weight of the above coins (3*72 grammes) makes 
it quite impossible to accept this view. 3 4 


3 Cf. Evans, op. cit., pp. 197 and 201. H. Dressel, in the Berlin 
Cabinet Catalogue (Beschr., iii. p. 222), describes these coins as repre¬ 
senting the drachms of the Tarentine series before the first reduction of 
the didrachm standard (281 b.c.). Mr. Evans has demonstrated that 
this theory is impossible. 

4 Cf. Macdonald, op. cit. t I. p. 79. 
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M, A. Sambon, in the Nervegna 5 Sale Catalogue, 
describing ail unusually light stater of the magistrate 
ZH PAM box, weighing 3‘35 grammes, calls it “ Oetobole 
Attique m relation avee les monnaies lucamennes de poids 
reduit ” More recently the same author, describing, in 
another sale catalogue, 6 a fine stater of the magistrate 
tj>JAl APXOX, weighing 3* *63 grammes, writes, iS Cette monnaie 
sort brusqmmmt du system# monetaire en usage d Tarmte* 
Son poids depasse legerement celui du Vietoriat gut, him 
que dimimte d Rome, comervait d Dyrrhaclimm, son poids 
normal de 3'4L La monnaie tarentine s'approche pourtant 
d’avantage des monnaies Syracusaines de 4 litrae et je crois 
que cette monnaie a tie frappee pour faciUter les rapports 
monetaires avee la Sidled 

The almost contemporaneous and very rare four litrae 
pieces 7 of Syracuse (c. 215-212 B.a), presenting on the 
obverse the head of Apollo, and on the reverse Nike 
carrying a trophy, do not exceed the maximum weight 
of 8498 grammes, which is very much under the standard 
followed here. It is very improbable that Tarentum and 
Met&pontion should have adopted the Syracusan or 
Sicilian standard in preference to one tallying with the 
mainland currency mostly composed then of Boman 
denarii of reduced weight (3*90 grammes) and of 
vietoriati, the weight of which, siuce 217 B.a, had fallen 
to 2‘92 grammes. 

In my opinion it is the former standard, viz. the one 
of the reduced denarius, that the two above cities had 


5 Collections Martinetti et Nervegna, Romo, November IS, 1907 p SO 
lot No. 343, 

* Collection de Monnaies Antiques Grande Grdce et SiciU, Paris 
December 19, 1907, lot No, 25, now in H. Picard's collection. 

J Cf. Head, Hist. Num, t p. 164. 
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in view during their abort monetary revival. No doubt, 
should the seven Tnrciitine piece* of the present ulaas 
which wore known to Air. A. J. Evans, not have been of 
such an abiioriaal low weight (average 3'46 grammes), he 
would possibly have arrived ut ti similar emu: Linden. In 
fact, if HP only take into account the heavier piece* from 
this board, we find tknt their weight averages about 
H84 grammes, while one stater in my cabinet, of 
the magistrate k pit os, but not from this heard, weigh h 
exactly 3 - 9U gramme*. 

The weight of the exceedingly rare half-units or 
drachms points ti> the same conclusion, 011 c of the 
Tareutine pieces weighing as much as 14J8 gramme. 
J[v beautiful example of the very rare Jletapontine half- 
unit weighs exactly 2 grammes,* answering thus with 
sufficient approximation to the weight ol the contempo¬ 
rary Hpiitiurius nr half-dttmriuti of l'9o gramme. 

It is also possible that Tareutim mid Metnpontion, 
while a part of Hannibal's army was wintering there, by 
adopting the above standard, which for convenience' sake 
wtt may call the Hannibalie standard, assimilated their 
KoinagO to the Punic one which was current anus tig the 
Carthaginian troop. In fact, the Tarantino and Mctapan.- 
tine Staters of this period tally almost exactly with the 
Punic drachm of Phoenician stundard, which weighed 
3825 j^riTunits. 

ilr. A. .T. Evans, while considering tho non-Hellenic 
origin of the names ehpamqot and ££}kannaj;, suggests 
that Hannibal, whose fiscal needs were pressing, may 
have secured, aa a kind of financial guarantee, the nomi¬ 
nation of some of hie officers as monetary magistrates at 


< Tins heavlut Punic half-unit (Typo Nu. 13) weighs Vt» snmono. 
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Tarentum. I would venture to add that, considering 
the style, fabric, characteristics of the punctuated letters 
(in all cases strikingly similar), 9 and especially the 
identical condition of preservation of all the coins at the 
time of their concealment, it is impossible to avoid 
the suggestion that the Metapontine, 10 as well as the 
Punic coins, were also engraved and struck at Tarentum,, 
very probably under monetary magistrates chosen by 
Hannibal. Should this not be admitted, there is no 
doubt that Tarentum and Metapontion were in close 
alliance during their short monetary revival, and this 
find confirms entirely the propriety of referring these 
Metapontine units or staters (cf. 7, 8, 9) to the Han- 
nibalic period, as Mr. A. J. Evans first so happily 
suggested. 

The Tarentine staters call for no special remark. * 11 

The znrENHZ drachm (Type No. 6), now for the first 
time published, shows that ZOKANNAZ is not the only 
magistrate who struck this denomination—the rarest of 
the Tarentine series—and encourages the hope that the 
corresponding half-units or drachms of the magistrates 
zhpamboz, KPITOZ, and 4MAIAPXOZ may some day come 
to light. 

As already mentioned, the new znrENHZ drachm is 
represented in the Paris Cabinet des Medailles (ancien 
fonds) by a fine specimen from the same dies, with an 
obverse slightly double-struck. Strange to say, this 
valuable little coin had hitherto escaped notice, and the 


’ The Ie S ends ° f Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 of Tarentum, and Nos. 8 and 9 of 
Metapontion, are in punctuated characters. 

19 The silver unit of Metapontion (Type No. 7), published by Mr. A J 
Evans, had also been procured at Taranto ; cf. Evans, p. 207. 

11 Each type presented several varieties of dies. 
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fragment of this same type in the Naples Collection was 
in too jjo-lif condition lu be isurectly described. 14 

fn order to Complete the series of all the known 
Tarentiue silver coins ot this period, u re production of 
two Bsaniples of the sfix annas drachm from my cabinet 
is given on PI. SIX. 7a and 7b, the second being from 
unpublished dies. 

This typo, not represented in the tind, is also of the 
highest rarity, uiul the following four examples only are 
known to me : — 

(«) With beneath horso on obverse. Wt, 1 -70 

gramme. Evans Type F, 1, Pi. x. 14. Brit. 
Mus. Gat. App. 3 ; Siiinbon, *IT»ji h de Ui 
Tinliqtii-, PJ. xviii. 26. 

(V) From same dies. W t, 1*604 gratntne { Borne whirl 
djiiaa-erl by o* id a turn>. [PL XIX 7 a,] 

CO Type sinnllor. Beneath horse, Modena 

Cabinet, Wfc. l'TO ^m.ui3ei] |i p 

(*) } I’roiu same dbw (formerly In the XervC oL, lot 
348). Wt. I -TO gramme, [PL XTX. 7 b.] 

T3i« Metapaatino potion of the hoard deserve mare 
careful ana lynm. 

The six vary scarce stater* (Type Na 7) present several 
varied dies, but <Hcl not include the one engraved 
hy Mr* A * J. Evans {op t dt f p 206), of very late stylo 
and small module, a specimen of which, in the Berlin 
C*binfit, weighs 3*SG grammes. 

Tlie example reproduced cm PL XIX. 8 is of unusually 


1 " Florelll dudzfbtt tLcifi : " TA PA 3 Vpvpj ti radti taraltttndo ti 

di'lfiwa -in. R Carnlimc HNtfo mi C%mUfotttint**nL - - PE - HE, 
manca meta d^Ila mrnteta. At. 15, ip 
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line style fur the period, ttnd l.huugli well spread and in 
brilliant condition, weighs only 3'53 grammes* 

Xot lining ton well urquamtid with the Mctapmlhte 
series, I don't know if Nos. S ami 9 ure unpublished. 
They arc, however, of extreme rarity i and mil In lie 
found in the British Museum (Italy). Naples, Santaugelo, 
or other catalogues to band, though both are represented 
in the Berlin Cabinet^ 

The presence in this hoard of the two exceedingly ntre 
Mctapontme small coins (Typo No. 10) is conclusive, 

and emihles me to refer these charming (though of Lute 
style) little pieces to the some period, and to recognise 
for the firat Lime In their LlenomiiiHtlim * 11 a drachm nr 
half-unit of the Uunnibatic standard. 

The Punic unit, represented in this find by a single 
example, k of a peculiar late style. The head of 
Bara©phono beawi n strange resemblance to the nymph 
Satyra uf the latest Compano-Turentiue iaxut% 

The presence of a pellet linealh the horae, on the 
Punic half-units, may be here the mark of value ^ the 
drachm, and thus emphasizes the fact that in the present 
issue the larger coin intended to pass for a Hannibatw 
didmehm, or sinter* though its weight* as 1 have shown 
above, almost exactly tallies with that of the runic 
drachm of Phoenician standard. 


IJ T>i . K. Fte^Hns bus bwn Ida! etEmkgb to aupply me with c&ria of 
the sUvEir MetepqntmB cmn? ol thla period in ihei Barlm Cabinet, and I 
louder him here my iinotim tbuikn. 

11 Thfa lypo hitherto bud bouri umm’d u tdbbot ^CtX ft wholly unsown 
ot it aoy rate abnormal ffri&n at Matapcjulhri, whose raguki- ofiiungy 
foil-weight slnttirs (7’W grcunmeft) ippoatfi to bur* after tike 

capturu at the lawn by the Lquujiiim sliurdy before 300 k»o» Mr. G T F. 
Hill. hcn-vFjvur, ill bb tilatogufi af riif* J. Word Oftllartfon, dracrihe* n 

MmfinvluU tinUW coin m, im Italic cLUftrler-ataler (Nil. 01 h p + iQ) r md 
rj^btSy dale* It alter 300 it.u. 
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As all the r-oiTifl wi^rfl rnmpamthcly fro^li from thw 
mint when withdrawn from oiruulation, we shall not be 
far wrong iEi fixing Lbti approximate date of 210 n.€. 
for the deposit of this interesting iittle lu^ir'i. It was 
doubtless at uoiue lime of sudden surprise, in Llniae 
stirring days, that the owner of this itsonfio had to 
hide it where it was to remain m long undisturbed* 

MlOEABXi P. Y LAS TO. 


P.B.—Since writing the abm-e, wad after this paper was 
already in type, CjW. Aurelia Del lens of Taranto has gLv£n h 
in the ItntMino Ttnliaiuy ii Sirniwirniitm (Aihi, 190&) t An 
excel lent Rhort account of thb hoard. My- own coneliiHkmE 
tiifatly coinddu w ith tbo^J expressed by Ca\' . Bellini, although 
1 Bufflftwkub differ fi'flia hin) u*to the character of the standard 
adopted. 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE COINS OF ANTIGONUS I 
AND DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES. 


(See Plate XX.) 

Among the generals who at the death of Alexander the 
Great succeeded to his vast empire, there is one of whom 
numismatics tell us very little, namely, Antigonus. Yet 
he was at one time the most powerful of all the Diadochi. 
He also was the first to assume the royal title and the 
diadem. 

Up to the present time it would seem that no coins 
have been published which can be said, with any 
certainty, to have been struck by Antigonus himself in 
his “ kingdom of Asia.” There are, of course, the issues 
of gold and silver coins with the name and types of 
Alexander the Great, which are attributed to Asiatic 
mints and to the earlier part of the reign of Antigonus. 1 
But the chronological arrangement of such coins must 
always remain a matter of conjecture. Besides these 
there are a few very rare pieces—gold staters and silver 
tetradrachms—with the types of Alexander, but with 
the inscription ANTirONOY BAZIAEOZ. It is, however, 
generally acknowledged that these coins (of which more 
below) were not struck by Antigonus, but by his son 


1 Cf. Historia Numonm , p. 201. 
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DemetrluH, in the Pelopanne»e, probably in the yoftr 

yoy B.u,* 

Sow, however, vve have u Letradmohiu which. ctm be 
said with u considerable amount of certainty to have 
been struck not only by Auligunus himself, but film* 
within his Asiatic dominion^ and before the year 
306 B.t-- 

1. Qbf t —Head ul beardless Heracles tu r,, wearing lion's 
skin. 

Rt-r.— Zi^us Aitophoros seated I. on chnmv without 
T-nek; in held I.. trident hezid; behind figure, 
PM Ti r&WcpY ; hi 1 Sow thnme H a 
M. Tetradrachm. [PL XX. L] 

The types tire those of the ordinary tetradmehms of 
Alexiindeij while thn style is strongly reminiscent of 
those usually assigned to DamaseuE and other Syrian 
mints. The retro grad a n p h, like the whole style of Lhe 
coin* betray u foreign origin* 

It will \m remembered that in the year 306 b.h t niter 
the great naval victory of Demetrius off Sal amis in 
Cyprus, Antiguiius assumed the title id l * king/’ con¬ 
ferring it at the same time upon his son. It is therefore 
to ho assumed that this coin, lacking ilia regal Lille, 
was struck before :^06 u.c [t may also be remembered 
that in the preceding year* 307 u.C., Antigoiius, being 
ambitious of the throne of Aria, founded the city of 
Antigoneia on the Orontes hi %ria, intending it to be 
the capital of his empire, Cutler these eir cum stance* it 
is tempting to suggest that our coin, which hm a large a 
under lhe throne, limy have been struck at Antigonein 
on the Cronies, about 307 b.c. 


* CL i hid. 
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Probably nearly eontcm pot-ary with thi* piece h n 
tetradnicbja pre-tervml in the Cabinet de$ Medal lies/* 
Putts, which may be described as folium;— 

— Ofre*—blend uf Hgrades elh before. 

Jive.—ZeiJjs seated us before on throne with buck; in flti]d 
!., olnh find E. ; behind figure, £HMHTPioY 

TL Tfltmdmehiu. | PI XX. 2 .] 

ThU coin abo lackn the regal title, j^rnl iu fabric 
suggests im Asiatic origin. It was probably struck 
i^fnre 30fl B r Q, by Dem&tritia, who waa tlien in eonunand 
of u large licet off dm ixusts of Cilicia and Cyprus. 

Antigomis* following up hid uiubUImiK pul icy p sent tiis 
sou Demetrius, in tha year 307 u,u +J with it fleet tu 
Greece, to wrest it from Ptolemy and Goosander. At 
Athens* where he spent Lhe winter* Demetrius was 
received with the greatest enihiLHinsm. Hh was called 
q H the Preserver,” and his mime was ranked 

liuioug the tutelary divinities of Athens, os Plutarch 
and Diodorus tell ns. 

When next Demetrius visited Athene, in 304 im, he 
came as an even greater and inure [Miwerful p<! ran cage 
than before, lie was the victor of Salfli[)is s was culled 
fl king, 1 ' and snrn&uied f£ Poliorcetes/' having jturt re¬ 
turned from his fomuiia siege of Rhodes. The winter 
he again spent at Athens* but In the spring he set about 
retiming tha fortresses which wer« still held for Ptolemy 
and CaaKRiulflr in the Petapumie&e. Skyon, Corinth, 
Argos, and many small towns in Arcadia and Auhaia 


J v&L L p. £7£j No, Hiew is t variety of this win In 

itui uollittkitfn oJ Mun^ur Bh Sf&.koaiiEiahiku.v^ iti St. Fcierabm^, 
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fell into his hands. A general assembly was held at 
Corinth, and Demetrius was proclaimed Commander-in- 
chief of all Greece. The winter of 303 b.c. he again 
spent at Athens. 

Between the time of his landing in Greece in 304 b.c. 
and his departure for Asia in the spring of 301 b.c. we 
may place the following coins : — 

3. Gold stater with the name and types of Alexander the 

Great; but on the obverse the helmeted head 
unmistakably has the features of Demetrius 
PoUorcetes (compare features of No. 9 on the 
same plate). 

Rev.— Nike to L, holding wreath in r. hand and trident 
(instead of trophy-stand) in 1.; in tield to 1., 
apiastre , to r., AAEZANA(POY). 

Jf. Stater. [PI. XX. 3.] 

E. J. Seltman Coll. 

4. Stater with types of Alexander. 

Obv. —Head of Pallas. 

Rev. —Nike precisely as on last coin, with wreath and 
trident ; in field to r. and I., E and I ; to 1., 
BAZIAEQZ; tor., AHMHTPloY- 

A. Stater. [PI. XX. 4.] 

Brit. Mus. Coll. 


5. Stater. 

Obv .—As before. 

Rev .—Nike to 1., holding wreath in r. and sceptre 
in 1. hand; to r., BAZIAEQZ; to 1., 
AHMHTPloY; below monogram, ANTIT (An- 
tigonus ?). 

A. Stater. Brit. Mus. Coll. 

Formerly in the Montagu Collection; cf. 
1st part, lot 245, and PI. iv. 
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6. Stater. 

Obv. — Alexander's types as before, the head of Pallas 
of remarkably fine style. 

Rev . — Nike to 1., holding trophy-stand in 1. and 
aplustre in r. hand. In field below, wreath; 
to 1 ., BAZIAEQZ ANTIToNoY 

A. Stater. [PI. XX. 5.] 

In the Brit. Mus. Collection. Examples 
are also preserved in the Paris 4 and Hunter 
Collections. 

7. Tetradrachm with Alexander’s types. 

Obv. —Head of Heracles. 

Rev. —Zeus Aetophoros seated to 1.; in field, >E ; to r., 
BAZIAEQZ; to 1., ANTiroNoY M. Tetra¬ 
drachm. [PI. XX. 6.] 

In the Brit. Mus. Collection. Published 
in Historia Numorum and in Coins of the 
Ancients. 

With regard to the types mentioned above, the pre¬ 
sence of the trident on the first two coins, Nos. 3 and 4, 
and of the aplustre on No. 3 and No. 6, shows that 
No. 3, like Nos. 4 and 6, must have been struck by 
Demetrius. The trident and aplustre, of course, refer to 
his naval victory over Ptolemy. The head on No. 3 
undoubtedly has the features of Demetrius, as is seen by 
comparing it with No. 9 on the plate. It is not 
suggested that Demetrius actually posed as Pallas in 
the same way as Antigonus Gonatas posed as Pan, 5 or 


4 Mionnet , Suppl. iii. p. 244, No. 587, and PI. xi. No. 1. 

5 That the head on the tetradrachms of Antigonus Gonatas is a 
portrait of the king as Pan, is shown by the tetradrachm published by 
Dr. Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies Grecques, PI. D, No. 13, where the 
head has a diadem. Cf. also the unique tetradrachm in the Berlin 
Collection with BAZIAEQZ ANTITONOY in small letters round the 
head : see Das K&nigliche Miinzkabinet , p. 119, No. 385. 
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the son of Philip Y as Perseus. 6 But it would appear 
that PuIIhh Athene* the principal tutelary divinity of 
Athens, is i m our coin endowed with the features of 
another of the “tutelary divinities 11 of Athens, namely, 
Demetrius. Fur, ilk tins been it]ready icaid, Demetrius 
had been proclaimed a “tutelary divinity M at that city; 
It may also be remarked that while there would seem to 
lie no similar representation in rnimismaties of a king 
in the guise [if a female deity, u parallel easts occurs 
of a queen with the attributes of a male deity, when 
Arsiiioe II uf Egypt a^timejn the horn nf Zeus AmiuoiL. 7 

Onr third gold stater, No. is of interest in that it 
bears the tnonugnmi AN fir, which may refer to Antigen ns. 

The bond of affection is known to have been very 
strong between father and eon, and iL would seem that 
Demetrius struck oca ns in the Peloponnese 3 earing his 
own name t his own name will that of bis father, and his 
father's only. 

The gold stater No. B with the name of Antigonus is in 
many ways a must remarkable coin. The if ike is in style 
unlike, and indeed greatly superior to, any other rapraaen- 
tatinna of her on gold coins with the types of Alexonder. 
Sho wears a lung chiton ami & pep! oh which clings to 
the hips. Apart from tho attitude of the figure and the 
apkiKtre in her hand, this Nike is really a much more 
faithful representation uf the famous Nike of HaxnoLhrace, 
pul up by Demetrius to commemorate his victory of 
3U<5 B.O. h than the Nike on the later tetradrachms of that 
king* Dr. Head has already suggested that Lhe type 


B Cknm r , IJ A PartriLU of Perseus at 

See t/uuniar Jpi^rtuaKHuf tftiwismnliqtte, vaL ii. 

Pin, h IA, 

VOL. IX., SEKLES IV, If 
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with the aplustre in the hand of Nike “ was intended to 
commemorate the naval victory off Salamis. 8 But it 
would seem that the Nike is almost a copy of the famous 
statue in the Louvre. It would appear, too, that this is 
the only instance of a Nike on a stater with Alexander s 
types thus treated. The head of Pallas on the obverse 
is of most beautiful style. It surpasses any of Alexander’s 
gold staters in artistic merit, recalling by its strength 
and breadth a beautiful work of sculpture truly remark¬ 
able for the period. 

The style of the tetradrachm No. 7, as Dr. Head 
points out in Coins of the Ancients, 9 closely resembles 
that of the almost contemporary pieces struck in the 
Peloponnese with little Victories on the back of the 
throne. 

In the year 301 b.c. Demetrius was called away sud¬ 
denly by his father Antigonus, who was hard pressed by 
Lysimachus and Seleucus in Asia. At the battle of 
Ipsus Antigonus was killed. Demetrius was still at the 
head of a strong fleet, but his power and prestige had 
suffered a blow. For the next few years he played no 
prominent part in the history of the times. In 297 B.C., 
however, he re appeared in Europe, and proceeded to 
wrest Athens and other important positions in Greece 
from the hands of Cassander. 

By a sudden and unexpected turn of events Demetrius, 
in 294 B.C., found himself in possession of a kingdom in 
Europe. Having been called upon by one of the sons 
of Cassander to help him against his brother, Demetrius 
managed to seize the throne of DIacedon for himself, and 
was acknowledged by the army as king. 


• Num. Citron., 1900, p. 7. 


8 Coins of the Ancients, p. 62. 
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Btdwoeti the yfiflss 291 and 2S7 u.c. (or perhaps rather 
between £97 and 2*7 h.o.), Dorn etrin^ uppaursi Lli have 
issued coins of the following typos :— 


Fir*l Sene* (tclihoui Portrait). 

8. O&r.—Xike blowing fcmmpci hold in r. hand, and iuddiu^ 
trophy-stand in L, standing upon prow to L 

B &<—SAETAEftI AHMHTploY Pallas iYomacliOs to 

I, with shield and sp*vr. 

V, Stater. [Pi XX 7,] Berlin Coil.'* 

M Oh r —A b tost. 

FteP.—Inscription hr hefnre : Poseidon to L, wielding 
trident, chin my 2 wrapped around his L arm 
(in lidd, different symbols and monogram*), 

/It, Tetmdruebm^ drachms, mid bidf- 
drachms, [PL XX B.J Briik Mm Coll 

10. Ofci'.—Bearded head of Zeus. 

ifea*—Polio* Promanhos on the gold stntur JE. 


Stttmd Scrm (trd/i Portrait). 

11. Ghtt >—Hiwid nl Demetrius to i\ t diademed r with born. 

ifer.—BAZIA E£ 2 E -ftHMHTPloY Arm Oil Miurodonkm 
liurnoman with Epftar, galloping to r. on saddled 
horse i in he]d 1 different monogram-:). 

-V. Stater, [PL XX 9j 

Brit. Mus. Coll. 

Ji. O^p.— Head as before. 

iiffr. — Inscription- n* before: Poseidon to L resting r. 

foot on rock, kluting with L hand on trident 
(in fields difFevout symbols and monograms). 

dl Tetradmchiuaj drachms, and hnlf- 
fawJuns. [PL XX, 10.] Brit. Mus. Cell 


ypCcStnciiK ako csict in tlld FL&fanu: iluHitutLcpU, ftml : ;u tbi; Ftltiji 
Co3E«tkirj iffoniull, Tut. 1. ^i L &77. Xc, *>£&}, 

u 2 
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IX OhiK —Head a* bflfore. 

Rfn ,—Inscription tv* before; Poseidon m on No. 0. 

A, Drachma nod buH-drncbuui. 

14 . ft&r.—Head aa before. 

AYr.—Inscription sis before ; Poseidon with burnt ion 
around hips seated 1. on reek, holding ftplustre 
and trident (di-fthrent tnfmogrzunfl in Hflld), 

A Tetradrachin. 11 

15. OJw.--Head of Demetrius with short hair, wearing 

crated Corinthian helmet. 

Bw,— Prow of ship to r. between aplufltre and axo; 
i inscription, QA T\ AHMH >E r 

[FL XX. n p *&*.] 

This little copper coin is of interest ns it bears 
indirectly on the gold >i Later, PL XX, 3, meritioned 
above, for it gives us a portrait of Demetrius wearing a 
helmet. The head Las hitherto been described as that of 
Pallas, bat a glance at this coin and the tetradrachm 
Ho. 10 on the plate, will show that It undoubted] y i J 
Demetrius. The short hair alone is snffidsnt proof that 
it is a male head. Mr. Wroth, of the British Mnseuni t 
is also of opinion that it may be intended fora portrait 
of the king. 

In the year 2S7 n.a Demetrius was forced to flee from 
Fyrrhim and LYaimsiuLiLiy T who had combined against 
him. In the following year be took refuge with tie leu- 
cilh t and died in 2£3 ac. 

The result* ui the foregoing attempt at a chrono¬ 
logical arrangement of the coin-issues of Aiitlgonns and 
Demetrius Poiiurcettta may be yiinumiri^ed thus*— 


11 Thus coin in of ooanwr ffttmir than eujj of the other tjpo^ aL1 a was 
protMhEy ilrodc in Xta upper MeccdenliLd Mioti. 
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A r Biiforn 306 me. Issued probably in Asia. 

(L) Gold and silver, with Alexander'* type* nod name. 

fii.) Tetrad rachm* with Alexander's type* inscribed 
AfaTIToNoY and AhtMHTPlaY. 

B. 30+ to 301 u.c’. Iran ad probably in the Fekspunuesa 

(i.) Coldj with Alexander 1 * types inscribed, AAEZaNAPoY, 
BAElAEm: AHMHTPIoY BAZIAEQE ANTiroNoY- 

ill) Tetradracluu^ with Alexander's types Inscribed, 

BAEIAEflE ANT^reNoY, 

0. m 297 (or 294) Ui 287 s.Cl lisned probably in the Mae® 

demon kingdom and dependencies of Demetrius* 

(L) Gold* sUvOFj, and copper without portrait; raver ee 
type, Poseidon or Fallas j irutcription* BAIIAEQZ 
AHMHTPioY. 

(si.) Cold s silver, and copper, with portrait : reverse typte r 
horseman, Foieid'm, anti prow ; inscription^ as 
before. 

In concluding, I wish to express my obligation to ihe 
Keepers of Coins at the British Museum, the Bibliotboque 
NuLmnale, and the Berlin And Florence Museums for 
easts of various rare and interesting Coins, aoDae of which 
have not, to my knowledge, been depiut^tj Isidore. 

Chaeleb T. Seltkan. 

P IS. —Monsieur B, Yntountcbikov of St., Petersburg 
published in I BOB, along wifch other rare coins in hk collec¬ 
tion, a tetradr^hui of Hemetrius Pollorcetes with the types 
of yur coin PL XX. 10, with the addition of the aogia of 
PaJI&b .it the hhigV neck. This, again, may have hum 
prompted by hi n fondin^a for a favourite divinity. 


a T. S. 
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The UU >n tetristraobiB.^ issued at Alexandria during the 
short- reign of Guibii oiler several points of interest, 
particularly in connexion with the minor variations of 
the types, which appear to make possible a more exact 
c-hTonologicnJ arrange in ent than has hither to been at¬ 
tempted. The bronze issues at this time ware of snl> 
si diary rm porta ik'l-. ji> they had been since the regular 
coinage of tetradrachms wan reoommem^d under 
Claudius, and do not affect the classification of the 
hilJnm 

The Alexandrian coins were always dated by the 
local year, which began on AngriBt 29 1 and the fraction 
of a year before that date at the commencement of an 
Emperor s reign was reckoned as his first year. Thus the 
reign of Gal bn felt into two Alexandrian years; and, as 
coins would lint l>e struck fur hi in iu Alexandria till 
the news of the death of Nero on June 9, 6S, arrived 
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there, and il took nt IbhrL u fortnight, es & rule-, for 
messages, even on such important matters ah the Reces¬ 
sion of an Emperor, to reach Egypt from Home , 1 * the 
periods during ffMoh coins of Galba of the find and 
second yoara respectively would be struck may be taken 
two months and five months, 

The reverse types used on the In]Ion coinage of this 
reign were Gve only, and will he described at once ; 3 
references to each type in the different issues will be 
given liy the smiimary title. They are— 

Eire at, EilPH NH (in first: i kbiia- usually, bnfc not always, 
El pH NH), Bust nf Eirene r. n crowned with olive, 
wearing veil and chiton ; caducous behind shoulder. 

Eleuthcrla. EAEV GEPSA Eleutheim standing to front, 
lip-iid. 1., wearing long ditton and peplOfl* the latter 
gathered over 1. tirm ; hi r. huwi. wreath : in L p ^fiptre : 
1. elljuw Rating on abort oolunm, 

Krateaii. KPA TH Kratesfc standing 10 front, hejtd 

L r wearing long chiton and peploa: on r. hand, figure 
of Nike r. bearing wreath ; in 1„ trophy of helmet and 
cuirass on long staff, 

liomn. PO MH Euat of Roms r., wevmg crested helmet 
and euims* ; in front of r. shoulder, spear transversely ; 
Srfthind L p shield. 

A£*s and ria A AEZ A K AREA Bust of Alex m&fvi r., wear¬ 

ing cap of ckphsnb-tikiu atid chlmuys beetled over r, 
shoulder. 

The first com I have to mention talk outside the 
ordinary issues. 


i Tbiy pgiat is Jollv di-nce^sed in Witolftflj OTi&cJtischG OstrukR, i* 
pp, 7 ®& fT. Ae bus nij-LijH-, the Mt^oujon of dal 1 m was certainly known In 

Ak'iimilri ii by July (J F U 8 , 

: In Che description* the legend Sit to be read W* cum me lining Ml lh.c 
left- mid rijund tbs of fehc coin. 
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Ob Jgp**—AOVKAISFOVAnrAABAKAi^EB AY Head of 
trtUhn r.j Ifttir.; brfbi'ti neekj ft 
(1) Elntitberia. 

This coin, which Is figured on p* 274, and of which I 
baVC only seen one specimen, as f|ni£a distinct in the 
treat mem of the obverse from any of tho other Alex¬ 
andrian coins of Galba. The hokd bears no resem¬ 
blance to the regular portraits of him on tho issues 
of iliifl mint, and I do not know of any parallel to 
it in the imperial series. It is of good workmanship, 
decidedly Mtiparior in this respect to the average products 
of Alexandria at this period. Presumably it was struck 
as soon um the news of the accession of Galba readied 
Egypt, and before the die-cngraver bad any authentic 
portrait of him to copy. A similar instance of the 
invention of the ** \ ikon ess fl of an Km perpr may be found 
in the earliest Alexandrian Issues of Vespasian, 1 The 
legend is also differently arranged to that on the other 
Alexandrian coins of Galina, on which it anils in front 
of the necki while in this cose the last two letters are 
separately placed under the head. 

Obv. AO V KAIB2G VAH r A A BAKAIEZE E?AYT Head of 

Cniba r., laur + ; before ueck ? L\ 

Ftr*i Jmi iw. 

(2) Karene *(AL 25&. F. “40. B. 190. 0.303. K. 123.) 

(3) Ehiudienri. (M, i\ 7//. B. 192. B. 306 If, 126.) 

(!) Krauaia, (M. SJj7. F. 743. B r 194. D. 311, Ji. 12?.) 

(A) Boom. (M.m F.744 J3, 197. I>. 314, IL 130.) 

{$) Alexandria. (AL 2fi4 + R 739. B + 109. D. 396. H. 129,) 

a Cf. fWisft Ca&iXtigmt Alexandria, p, rxrriL 

1 The raterentflrt givOn iuc p M., Mta-untE^ F., FuUiu^ch^ OdUMftum 
&. di DcmefriQ ; U., Briliih ifutpuffl CaUil^m; D. ( DiiLtnn, Numi 
Atesamdritu; It., Miunjouaia, of flairin Hit Hunterian 

CsHMian. Where 1 rttarence {a itohoijHsd/itu« dcHC rfptsan i-,hrm\d tw 
aamefcadL 
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There in a good deal of variation in the finding uf the 
legend on the obverse of this issue, specimens of all 
five types occurring with the omission of the final T + ami 
occasionally of the v as well The workmanship of the 
majority of the coins is i-andesa, and the ozniggiQiia are 
apparently due* wherever they occur, to the fact that the 
engraver had not allowed sufficient space to get in all 
the letters : in some Instances he has endeavoured to 
crowd them in, and has got the last letter iuised up with 
the neck of the Emperor, The legend appears in fall 
as given above where there i$ room for it* and I do not 
think that any distinction of issue can 1 h; founded rm the 
variations. 


Sttond lame. 

OU iyp ?AOVKAIBEGVAFirAABAEEBAVT Brad of OalSm 
r., Utir.: before neck, II. 

(7) Eirene. 

(8) Fleatheria. 

(9) LCrsitasiJi. 

(10) Eoim. 

(11) -Alexandria. 

The distinguishing point in the obverse legend of this 
issue -the omission of the title kaii— seems to have 
lieen overlooked in previous descriptions of the coins. 
Signor Datlaii has catalogued speci mens of (7) and (8) 
under Nos. 303 and 31)8 of his Ntmi Awf*j a Alexandriai t 
giving the legend as in the first issue; but, fnun iui- 
presrion# uf the coins with which he has kindly supplied 
rue, U ia clear that this in: an oversight. Similarly the 
description of Nu. 133 in the Hunterian Catalogue, which 
is hts example of (9)* requires correction* m Dr. Mac¬ 
donald has verified in answer to my inquiries. And 
M. Svinronns informs me tliat Pcunrtkmts No. 7fd K now 
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in the Ifenifltno Collection ul Athens, should be rend 
as (11), 

The only specimen of (7) of which I know is Signor 
Jltitliiri k, Of (8), in Additiou to his, there ore [ileg in 

the British Museum a ml Bodleian Collections (both from 
the tFmiu-el-.Vtl find) * and in my trim. The Hunter 
tt'in « fhe only representative of (9) which 1 Imre noted. 
I possess mi example of (10). There ure specimens uf 
(II) in the Bodleian and at Toronto, os well us that at 
Athens mentioned shove. 

This issue was probably the earliest of the second year 
of CJalha. The obverse legend is very similar to that of 
the first year, with which it agrees in the use of the 
incorrect Lucius Living instead of the correct pntenonimi 
Servius. which is found on the great majority of the coins 
ot the second year; and the absence uf any symbol in the 
field of the reverse also connects this with the issues of 
the first rather than of the second year, . 

Coins of this issue are cam parti lively very rare: 
poKidWy the error in the name Of the Emperor was 
discovered immediately after the beginning of the year, 
and the legend thereupon revised; or Ilia omission of 
the title Kaie may have been the mason which Jed to 
the stoppage uf their circulation. 

A coin which docs not conform to the ordinary types 
of the second year is the following ;— 

Ok. tj/p*. —AOVKAIBEOVAfirAA0AKAIEIEBAV H en J 0 f 

(JoJha r., laar. ■ btfon. 1 neuk, l?. 

{I'. 1 ) Elsuthuria: in field to 1., star. 

Here there is the full legend of the first year, hut with 


’ Fur a yiononii dowHijiUca pj the UmmdHI hpord, tab Grenfult 
Hunt, Eusd Hcgtrih, Fayum Toma, p„ 66, 
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the date, i§, on the obverse ; and on the reverse a symbol 
in the field, as on the later coins of the second year. It 
may be suggested that this coin, which came from the 
great hoard of Umm-el-Atl, and is now in the Bodleian 
Collection, is practically a mule : an old obverse die of 
the first year, with the date altered, was used with one 
of the new reverse dies of the second year. Such an 
alteration of a date is found on other coins in the 
Alexandrian series: a good instance is in the earliest 
issue of Hadrian, where the reverse type is a standing 
figure of Tyche with date U?. On some examples this date 
has clearly been altered from that is, old dies of the 
twentieth (and last) year of Trajan were modified for use 
under Hadrian, whose accession on August 11,117, would 
barely be known at Alexandria before his second year 
according to the local reckoning had begun on August 29. 
Or possibly the engraver of the die may have cut the 
old legend to which he was accustomed, in a moment of 
forgetfulness: the clearest example of this which I have 
found in the issues of the Alexandrian mint belongs to the 
fourth century. I have a coin, of the posthumous type 
struck for Constantine the Great (Cohen, No. < 16), with 
the usual veiled head of Constantine, but instead of the 
appropriate legend DVCONSTANTlNVSPTAVGG,the engraver 
has put DNCONSTANTIVSPFAVG, as on the coins with the 
head of the reigning Emperor Constantius II. 

Third Issue. 

Obv. type. —ZEPOVITAABAAVTOKAIEXEBA Head of Galba 
r., laur.; before neck, l?. 

(13) Eirene: in field to r., star. (F. 749. B. 191. D. 304. H. 131.) 

(14) Eleutheria: in field to 1., star. (F. 755. D. 309. H. 132.) 

(15) Kratesis: „ „ „ (F. 751. B. 196. D. 312.) 

(16) Roma : „ r. „ (F. 748. B. 198. D. 316.) 

(17) Alexandria: „ „ „ (M. 264 . F. 747. H. 135.) 
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A variety of (17) may be described as— 

ft 7 a) Similar to ( 17 ), but will] imvorst Iogvnd AAAEZAN 
AREA. < l> r 300.1 

The star La the Held of the reverse is normally nf eight 
peima; hut occasionally examples with a star of tin 
point* ftTe found. This is presumably due merely to the 
caprice of the engraver. Another accidental variation 
is in the omission of the linal A in the obverse legend, 
which, as in the similar cases in the lirat issue, may be 
ascribed to bad spacing. 

Obvious blunders in the date also occur, i have a 
specimen of (16) tm whioh the date i® has been altered 
fron C: here presumably the engraver was nodding, but 
corrected his in in bike. At Athens there is one of (17) iu 
which tliH riate reads !S, s* if the engraver had started to 
cut if. and, discovering the error before he had completed 
it, left the numeral unfinished) If may be remarked 
that the workmanship of most of the Alexandrian coins 
I'f GkILa, fta of those of the later years of Nero, in dis¬ 
tinctly hasty and poor: the years from 65 to 70 show a 
much lower level of art in the products of this mint than 
auy earlier ones, and also than any later ones till the 
time of Cotumodus. 

There are two coins which appear to be mules of this 
and the iirxi or second banes. 

(18) Oha. —Ar, third issue. —Homu ; uw symbol in field. 

(19) „ Seif-—-AJftvftmliin; „ ,, 

The former coin is in the Bodleian ; the latter in the 
Rational Collection ut Athena 

Unless it ia assumed that the engraver of the reverse 
•lie in these two instances' hod omitted the symbol, it 
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seems, piobnble Hint an old reverb die was used with n 
new obverse one. Tf is net a ^mienil rule tit regard to 

uiulo coins in the Alexandrian aeries that the obverse 
die is the earlier : ag a matter of fact, example* to the 
contrary are more frequent. The use of otd reverse dies 
for tiie early coins of Hadrian noted above may be taken 
in illustration : and another example of the same practice 
will lie described below in connexion with the coins of 
Otho. 


Fourth Tout, 


Obe. fj/jws.-—-As third issue. 

(2D) Eirene; in Held tor,, sunpuluiu r. (F. TOD. P.305.) 
{31) Elouthuria: „ L, „ (J>\ 758. B. 193. 

P. 310.) 

( 22 ) Kmteola: „ „ „ (M. 261 F. 752 . 


(23) Kama: „ r. f 

134) Aloxiiudria: „ „ „ 


B. 195. D. 313.) 
(P 317. H. 134.) 
(.11. 2<>3. F. 745. 

D. 30H 11. 13G ) 


Varieties of the above arc— 


(21 a) As 21, hut sinipulum turned to ], 

(24a) As 24, hut reverse legend AAEZAN APA. 


Both these varieties are described from specimens 
in the Bodleian. 

The reason for treating the coins with a simpulum on 
the reverse as later than these with a star is that 
occasionally instances of mules of the reverse dies of this 
issue with obverses of Otho are found. For the Alex¬ 
andrian tetradrarhuiH of Otho the live reverse types of 
CtuIIoi were continued, and normally appear without any 
symbol in the field, at in the first anil second issues nf 
Galba ; but very rare coins of Otho occur with a simpnlttm 
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on the reversed which. $cem to be cases of the use of the 
old dies of Gal La: and, tt* I have never seen a cob of 
Otho with ft star on tho reverse, I conclude that the 
simpulwu series of Galha was his kal, and after (he star 
series. Also then* h i\t Athens ft -ohi with the Eleutheria 
reverse and a symbol in the held described by M. Feuar- 
dent under No, 754 m a dower, JL Svoronofl informs me 
that he considers, this aymboj to ho a Rimpuluni turned 
to L (aft in 21 a), engraved over a star, which also points 
to the simpalmn being the Infer uymhnL 

It m possible that the change in the symbol on the 
reverse was made on January 1, as Signor DiiHnri han 
advanced realms for Ruppoging that such changes were 
practised by the Alexandrian mint at this period, 7 On 
this assumption, however, the star series would hare 
been issued for about four months, find the simpuJum 
series for about one only, and (he funner should bo 
much commoner than the latter, unless there whs a 
sudden outburst of activity at Lite mint in January, 69, 
As a matter of fact, the output of coins at Alexandria, 
at any mts taken year by year, tended to diminish 
steadily after und T it? the two serie* ftre about 

equally common, it h more probable that the change 
of symbol wa* made about November* Btt. 

The comparative rarity of the different type* may be 
roughly judged from the numbers given below; which 
show hpw many of each were included in the board*—ten 
in number comprising coins of tin* period which I httvo 


4 ff-ff*, B, m, T>. m (ElgtiOigrift); D. 329 (KnEaaU). Tlmsg two 
types in the onl^f antis erf which I have imil ^hki^u nimplto with 
ti (drCipuJum oa ilia niVarufi in bhu Cfllliagti of Qthti, 

? Jilt * 1 . IfaJ r iYutti., 1903, pp, 15 ft, 

1 Fur li Al&ratftati «f this pginl, sgc t'aynm Town#, p- 67. 
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examined* Theao hoards are of various dates, from about 
120 to about 2^0 a.d. ; but the difference in dote would 
not affect the relative proportion of examples of the typos 
blunging to tile reign of Lmlbii to any serioua extent, 
and the combined result probably gives a fair average. 


(1) 1 

(10) 

— 

( 18 ) 

2 

( 2 ) 25 

(ii) 

i 

(10) 

— 

(0) 43 

( 12 ) 

1 

( 20 ) 

G 

(4) 22 

(13) 

G 

(21) 

23 

<fl) to 

(H) 

11 

(21a) 

i 

W 3" 

( 15 ) 

4 

( 22 ) 

i) 

( 7) - 

(16) 

ti 

(**) 

3 

m i 

(17) 

13 

( 24 ) 

7 

(#) - 

(17a) 

— 

(21a) 

1 


Tbe total* of tbe different issues—mules being omitted 
—are 

Firutj, 137 Third, 40 

Second^ 5 Fourth, 40 

In the choice of types for the reveiees of the billon wine 
of Gal La, the authorities of the Alexandrian mint broke 
away from fcjm practice of the later years of Nero to a 
certain extent t though not so markedly as was done in 
the imperial coinage at Koine. The beats of Ronm and 
Alexandria had appeared on the issues of the thirteenth 
and twelfth years of Xgto ; but the figures of Eleutheria 
and KrateHia were quite new at Alexandria, although 
parallel personifications of Dikoiosyne, Eirene* and 
Homonoia were in vogue in the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth years of Norm The types of LiLierl&s and Virlus 
on the Roman coins of Galba are quite distinct in treat¬ 
ment and attributes; and it is clear that, if the choice of 
the Greek equivalents of these types at Alexandria was 
due Lu directions from Rome, tin* Alexandrian artist 


•ii M .vtiu cuuonici.i:. 
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designed his figures unfettered by any Roman precedent. 
This fact is even more obvious in the treatment of 
E Irene; the Bonum coins uf Gulba give Fa.\ uh a full- 
length figure, but the Alexandrian Kirn mi is shown in 
bust only; and ibis bust is closely studied from the bunt 
nt Hero, Argeia on the coins of the last two years of 
Nero, the only mark of <3iffcrentiulmn being the addition 
ol a caducous behind the shoulder of Eirene. 

The bronze i’imii.i of Galbft shot u Huidiar change of 
roYt't-Ho types from those of Nero. The limited bronze 
issues of Nero, like thrwp ■ i-f Claudius before him, mainly 
boar types chosen from the uiiiinx! world or j minima to 
objects, figures of divinities being very rare. The 
bronze types of Galba ore busts of Kike, Sarupis, Jai« t 
and Nikis, the only one of which that had appeared 
before being the last-named, a new device in the so-called 
Canopus, and a triumphal arch, 

The field of choice for reverse types, both in billon 
and in bronze, marked out under Galha was not enlarged 
to any material extent until the time of Ikimltmn, when 
a complete revolution in the management of the Alex¬ 
andrian mint would appear to have taken place. 

In conclusion, I have to thank the authorities of the 
British Museum and of tile Bodleian Library (at the 
latter of which type-specimens from the Umm-el-Atl 
board are preserved), for their kindness when I have, 
desired to inspect the collections under their charge; 
Signor Duttari, for allowing me freely to study his coins 
ami answering numerous inquiries; and M, Svoruiiux and 
l>r. Macdonald, for supplying particulars and casts of 
coins at Athens and Glasgow, 


«j- G MlLXB, 


XIII. 

A FIND OF ENGLISH COINS AT CONSTABLE 

BL'RTON, 

On February L8 of tlib year, four men engaged in 
replanting Wild Woud, an the estate of Mr* D'Arcy 
Wyvill t at Constable Burton, in the North Riding of 
York&hire, dug up a large number of English coins. At 
the inquest on March ~> r 2M coins were produced mid 
declared treasure-trove, the coroner adding that he did 
not suspect that any had been withheld. In his evidence* 
the original finder. 11 sf-nnemason named Thirtieth wait e, 
siuiad that he turned up four nr fi ve twins in the soil, emu] 
at ti steal] dfubmce m me upon a large number, of which 
ht: obtained H3; three other men.. Wilson* Scotland 
Tomlin, found 31.25* and .^7 respectively, mo&i oT these 
pieces lying at distances of h font or two apart, and aome 
being edgeways in the earth. 

They arc mostly in poor condition, and wore cleaned 
aijil polished by the tinders. Appended Ls a description 
ol the hoard, No milled coin* were found. 
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The shilling of Edward \ I, which was said at the 
inquest to be 66 in excellent state of preservation,” has 
the bust almost entirely effaced; the same is the case 
with the two shillings of Philip and Mary, and nearly all 
the coins of Elizabeth—the effect doubtless of lon° r cir¬ 
culation, assisted by the process of cleaning. Those of 
Charles I have been much clipped. All belong to the 
Tower Mint except one shilling of Charles I; this piece, 
which has the oval shield garnished and crowned, with 
EBOR below, is in very fine preservation. This fact 
seems to point to the owner of the hoard, perhaps 
a soldier, having recently come from the south of 
England. 

The latest piece to which a date can be accurately 
fixed is a shilling of the year 1641 (uncertain pieces 
being two Tower shillings of Charles I, which must be 
between 1638 and 1646, and the York shilling, which is 
after 1629, the establishment of the York Mint, and 
before 1644, the date of the city’s surrender to Par¬ 
liament). 

At the outbreak of the Civil War in July, 1642, 
the divided feelings of the people of Yorkshire, and the 
importance of their towns and ports, made them the 
victims of raids from both parties. In October, 1642, 
Sir John Hotham, who had seized Hull in July, found 
an excuse for calling in the Lincolnshire troops to assist 
him in a marauding expedition in which he took Cawood 
Castle. This brought the Duke of Newcastle to the 
relief of the Royalist party, and on December 4 he 
entered York. On his way we hear of him defeating 
Hotham at Pierce Bridge, overrunning the North Riding, 
and obtaining the surrender of Richmond and other 
towns, by which it would seem that his march to York 
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1ml him eery near, if not through, Constable Eurton. 
It was possibly this m-cashm or a similar inroad of troops 
though the North Biding that caused this hoard of 
coins to ha an hastily thrown into the earth without n 
box or jar to contain them. 


flEonai: CJ. Biccxffis* 


XIV. 

TWO ITALIAN MF.TULS OP ENGLISHMEN, 

tSw Mates XXI., XXn,) 

Mki>ai i.ic portraits of Englishmen by Italian artists of 
the Renaissance are so uncommon that there is every 
e iciiw for bringing them to the notice of readers ..f the 
A ttiiliswmtiv Ohroniefe. The two pieces which arc illu.s- 
trnti*i] in PI. XXL 1, 2 art, it is true, not here described for 
the first time. Mr, Mas Rosenheim's piece was illustrated 
recently as December, 1H07, in the Burlington. Ma gp - 
the other was known to Arm ami, It is, however, 
improbable that the Burlington Mtttfditfm and the organ 
of the Royal Numismatic Society have many readers in 
common. As regards the description in Atmnud, the true 
identification is buried in the third volume, that trap for 
t he unwary, and was only discovered there by us after Mr, 
Rosenheim had hit upon it independently, Wlmt is mors, 
this fine medal has never, it apjiears, been illustrated. 
It seems, therefore, quite worth while to make the two 
pieces the subject of a note which will meet the eyes of 
English numismatists. For the opportunity of doing so 
I Inive to thank Mr, Rosenheim ; indeed, it would he 
more accurate to say that I am only eowinujiicating 
information which is, in the first instance, dun to him. 


1 J%ii iso, PL iv. i. 






TWO ITALIAN MEDALS OF H^GUSHMEN. 




L Medal nf Sir tfahn Ohfik#, 

Ohr m . _Bunt Up r., drrt.pf^rl in antique f.ishinn, with bulla on 

r, shoulder ; long beard, hair short. Across the 
field, IOAKNES CHEGVS 

Bw *—So ne. 

Bronze, Hast, Dlam. $1 mm, 

Collection of Mr. M&* BoftCuh&mi, [PL XXI. 1.] 

For details hb to the identification of this portrait of 
the well-known humanist. 1 may refer to Lbe article In 
the HurlingltM Mugn-h^ already mentioned, Here it H 
only necessary to repeat that the modal is obviously the 
wi>rk n f a 1 *adnan < diasn i ci zi ug art is t of about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Now, Sir John Cheka in 1554 
received a royal licence to travel abroad. He eventually 
ntjudied Padua* where he Eh^i »k [part in the work of the 
UniTersityj lecturing to Englishmen on Bemoatbenes, 
He returned to Slrassburg, which lie left early in 150G, 
in ortW to come hack to England. It follows that he 
was in Italy in 1555, and probably he spent muM of his 
time in Padua, .since that is ihe only Italian city men¬ 
tioned by his biographer Slrype in connexion with Iii^ 
travels, Chefce, who was bom in 1514* would be about 
forty-one at the time that this medal was maile. 

The medal is a good piece of portraiture, evidently by 
a sympathetic artist, although hia technique! as shown 
in the treatment of the hair, is not of the best. The 
psotldo-classical element, which Is seldom absent from 
Paduan work of the time, is confined to the dreaa* The 
casting has beeu well dun*?, ami the almost entire absence 
of chasing allows the effect of the original wax model to 
be seen at its beet. 

It is perhaps rash to give a name to the artist of this 
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medal, and no attempt to do so was made when it was 
first published in the Burlington Magazine. Mr. Rosen¬ 
heim, however, has called my attention to the fact that 
there is a considerable resemblance in treatment between 
the medal of Cheke and one of the medals of a dis- 
tinguished Paduan jurist, Marco Mantova Benavides 
[PI. XXII.]. The specimen here published is in Mr. 
Rosenheim’s own collection. If he is right in supposing 
that they are from the same hand, we are able to fix 
the authorship of Cheke’s medal, for Benavides himself, 
in his Analysis Vanarum Quaestionum , published at 
\ enice in 1568,” says that his own medal was made by 
Martino da Bergamo. Explaining the motto, Femes 
lampada irado, he writes: “Descendat in arenam qui 
vult, ego cum monstris satis sum luctatus. In eum qui 
tandem quiescere cupit seque a laboribus abstinere, proque 
symbolo desumpsimus nos, sculpsitque a tergo imaginis 
meae Martinus Bergomensis egregius artifex.” The 
reverse of his medal bears an ox lying on the ground, 
and the legend fessvs lampada trado. Arrnand * * 3 
remarks that Benavides, who was eighty years old in 
1568, may for some years well have been thinking of 
repose; he therefore proposes to date the medal about 
1565. Benavides, however, to judge by the portrait, 4 
may certainly be no more than seventy or even sixty-five 
years old; and if so, the medal belongs to the same 
decade as that of Cheke. For purposes of comparison, 
on PL XXI. 3 is reproduced the portrait-medal of 


* The book is inaccessible to me; I quote from J. Morelli, Notizia 

d'Opere di Disegno (ed. Frizzoni, 1834), p. 73. 

3 Les Mtdaillcurs Italiens, vol. i. p. 248. 

4 Armand appears not to have seen the medal itself, but only the 

reproduction in Mazzuchelli. J 
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Benavides by Giov. Cavinn; on tEih lie looks about fifty 
yenv* i dd, which would date it to alxmt 1540. 

Th*s raHniblauce buEui'iCrn iho medal of Choke and 
Martinu da Bergamo's medal of Beimvirfen, si I though 
obHcuretl by Use fact that the latter has l^een carefully 
chased, is undeniable. The quality of the relief in the 
name; both Lhe busts have the same somewhat wooden 
prise' and the style of the kttnrmg. allowing for the 
difference in size which makes the letters on the Choke 
medal look a little thicker, m the wimp. A peculiarity 
of the medal of Choke is the plaoiug of the inscription 
horizontally — a very unusual lbatLire in medals of thin 
period. The fact that, on the reverse of the Be navi lies 
medal* the inscription is also placed across the field is 
worth noticing* although it may be a mere coincidence* 
due to the tir List's desire to fill up the vacant space above 
the recumbent ox. 

Why Benavides or the artist should have chosen the 
singularly unsuitable emblem of an ox to represent him¬ 
self as a runner in the race of life, I do not know. The 
quotation is*ofcodnw, Inspired by the famous line of Lucre- 
tins (II. 77) t K Et quasi eursores vital lumpada tradunt” 

Nothing is known of Hart? utu; Bevgftmeusig beyond 
what Benavides and his medal tell Us. 

2 P of Einhard Whit? 

Ofor. —Bust ot Whit* to l n bearded, bared leaded. Around, 
RICARDVS ■ VITVS ■ BASJNSTOCHlVS - Lt^VM « 
DOCTOR and lvd . leq - ttDLXVIll 

IJct P —None* 

15ron2e + Cost. BJain. til tnm. 

Cabinet d« Medailies, RibHcrthfcju* National^ 
Parfc* fPI XXL 2 ] 


* Attmuft* Lest ll&kuttturi Italian, u p. 3*1 ? Ni>, 1. and iii. llfrz. 
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Richard mite (1539-11> 11),* sou of Henry White of 
Fasingatoke, was a Fellow of New College, Oxford; in 
lo(H Ins Fellowship was i tee lured void owing to his 
absence. Shortly before 1 Lmt year ho was til Louvain, 
whence he proceeded to Padua. At the Italian Univer¬ 
sity lie wan created Doctor of Civil and Canon Law, His 
linflt work, AeJia Laetid Crisis —a treatise on a famous 
riddling inscription—was published tiL Padua in 15liS 
(tbft year in which the medal was made). On the litle- 
page his name is given, as on the modal, in the form 
Ricardos Vitus Bos lust odi law, h form which led Arm and, 
whan he first earns across the medal, to describe it under 
the curious name * Basins touch i." The dedication to 
this Wit is dated " Patavii is. Cal. Decembrts 1.W" 
The medal was without doubt made at Padua, the 
lioian of the medallist by whom it is signed. Ludovico 
LeoitL It is an admirable specimen of the artist's style, 
and shmvs that hU fame ns a modeller of wax-portraits 
was not undeserved. 

G. F. Htt t^ 


■ s™ Diet. of Nat. Hiqp>, t 




XV. 

CLICHE REVERSE) FUR A TOUCH PIECE OF 
CHARLES II BY THOMAS SIMON. 



Ik the second edition of Vertue’s Mcddli atul Coin* of 
Tinman Simon, wo find figured on PL. xxxix. U.E., 
(iti tmgcl with a reverse like the thin silver pattern 
Illuxinited above. The Letter-press describing the piece 
informs us that Charles II gave a warrant to Simon on 
the " 18th day of September in tlie twclvotli year of our 
niigue," i.t, itifiO, commanding him to “forthwith prepare 
the stamps for our Augell-Golde according to the pattern 
herein expressed.” It appears that this design agrees 
with the cliche here ahown, whilst the obverse presented 
an augel of very feminine grace, differing widely from 
the princeding and am seceding types. Folkes and IItiding, 
nn HI. xiii, 12 (gold), illustrate ihu re versa only, and 
state on p. I5o and in vol. ii. p. 359 respectively, that 
un example is known in gold, hut that u silver piece, 
presented by Sir. Thomas Hollis to the British Muaamn, 
proves that t,hi- die ivtof made. It seems that Mr. Hullis 
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<Kd nut fulfil his intention, for the National Collection 
possesses no record of such u gift. Mr. Gough, in hig 
edition of Verhie, seem* to imply that Mr. nollis's 
ypeoimeu was complete, but if so it wonlfl \m carious 
that I olkesi and Ituding should have figured the reverse 
uhmc, and it is possible that the obverse is onjy known 
from the design apparently affixed to the warrant. 

-My example of flii:? very rare, perhaps unique, pattern 
is from the Murdoch, Montagu, and Brice Collections, 
ami Is an in teres ting memorial of Simon's intention of 
making u far more elaborate teuchpkett than that after- 
wanls in use; lint we must conclude that Charles II at, 
first used coins struck fmm older dies, for we ate not 
acquainted with any ordinary angels bearing his name, 
and m learn from X’opys ami Evelyn that he Iwgan to 
touch for the <r king’s evil " immediately after his arrival 
in England, and before the issue of this warrant. Pepy s 
mentions the practice on the i$rd of June, 16t>0, and 
Evelyn describes the ceremony, in Hu ding the present** 
tii.ui ol the angel, tin the fith ot July in tho same year, 
when none of the new currency was completed. 

During the latter part of the reign of Charles I the 
king hurl not always the required angel at hand, and it 
is said that be sometimes substituted pieces of silver or 
copper, and even on occasions touched the patient with* 
out presenting any gift, and that during the residence 
of Charles II in exile it became customary that the sick 
man should bring his own coin with him. * 1 During the 
years which followed the Restoration, the belief in the 
royal touch became so great that it is reported 31 that 
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nearly 90,800 persons resorted to this cure during his 
reign, and no less than 24,000 ! in the firet four years. 
It b therefore not surprising that the costly angd 
should have 1 r!pu aupplanted hy a simpler and smaller 
design, and that the dte. though made by Simon, should 
have been rejected, as it was not needed for currency. 

That Simon whs in the habit of striking these proofs 
in thin silver foil is evidenced by two other patterns in 
my collection of n broad and half-crown respectively of 
the first issue. They are much more carefully struct 

tiiLUL the curreat coin, and exemplify tlie statement ul 
Fepys that Simon'i* dbs were better executed than the 
hammered coinage would lead m to suppose. Ho 
writes, ill hia Diary of February 18, 1(100—61 : 14 We 
staid t walking in the gallery, where we met with Mr. 
Slingsby, who showed me the stamps of the King's new 
euyne t which 1* etrange to sm how good they are in the 
stamp and kid in the money, fur lack of skill to make 
them." 

Wb notice that in the lint * 1 rlraw r n up by Simon of the 
“ fourteen several original stamps by way of the Hummer/* 
Lu which rim above half-Brown and the broad aku belong, 
the IJ angel-piece " b included, the total charge amounU 
ing Lo £230, 

Helen KAuquHAiL 


* JVuin. ChrvH.i Now Strlcy, Veil, XII. p. 103, 

1 VertUi'jt Cuim ti/ Tfumuin wt- L700, Appi V. 
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THE CUIJSAGE OF ASSAM. 

{Sm riat® XXDX-5OTJ 

Tile Ahum kingdom wua founded in the middle of the 
thirteenth century ? bat it was not 111! the Histtmnth 
century Jhat the Ahotu kings issued coirs. Previous to 
the reign of Siiklenmnug (1530-S2), Lbelr cumin cy 
rippeara to have been the rupee of the Sultans of Bengal, 
oi which many find* have bean made in Amm, 
£uklemnimg was the first A3 k.hh ruler to strike coins. 
The standard of about 170 grains nag apparently borrowed 
from the India rupee ; in other fen hires his coins are 
characteristically Assamese. They are octagonal in shape, 
in conformity to u tradition that the Ahom country was 
ucLagnnd, They bear legends in the Ahum language 
and script, and a date equivalent to 1511 AJX On 
the obverse is the Name uf the king and the date! 
and on the reverse the devotional legend, " l, the king, 
worship Turn TP (Parvati >, [PL XXIII 1. j Since h is day 
thura has been little ciiangH in this type, except In the 
name of the deity or deities special! y reverenced by the 
king. His Coins, which are of gold and silver, are still 
fairly common in silver* Though Snkkmnung intro¬ 
duced the use of the Suk& era into bis kingdom, ho dated 
hi.H coins by the Jovian ovule of sixty yearn, which had 
hitherto been used in Assam., 
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Nm c mm appear to be known of bis sou Sukhfimplm,, 
who reigned from 1552 to IdOSJ. tie was succeeded by his 
son Suiseiigphi^ butler known by bis Hindu name Fratapa 
tSihiha, On his coins be uses a third name. S varga 
Nriruyana, given to him on account of his wisdom. Fin 
appears to have been the first Ahum ruler tu strike coins 
with SonskriL legends, no coins being known of his 
reign with Ah cm legends. Ills coins, which are mre P 
are dated Sake 1570 (1648 a.d.), [Tl XX Ill. 7.] This 
date ia uf importance* as showing that the year of the 
death of Pratitpa SiiLha cun not he llill, as given by 
Mr. Gait, ill his History of following the native 

chrunieJeM. As Mr, Vincent Smith has pointed out, the 
date 1849, originally given by -Mr, Gull, in his lUjtftl 
on ikd Progress vf Uhturitial Esmarch in Atmm , on the 
authority of the historian K&tfnith, must be the correct 
one. 

2fu coins are known of ftnfengpbls sons ^nnhupbS and 
ttutyimpha, nor of his grandson Jayadhvaja Siihba. 

Towards the close {>f ilm reign of Jiiyadlivaja (1649^83) 
took place the Muhammad tin invasion under Mir Jurnkh, 
Sfawab of Bengal, which was concluded by a treaty in 
favour of the Moghul army after much .suffering on both 
sides. The author uf the Fh thiyah-i-Ibrit/#h k who aoeom* 
pan iml Mir Jumlah* gives an interesting ueeount of 
Assam in 1082. Hu mention# that gold end silver were 
coined, but not copper* its place being taken by cowries. 1 

JayadhvEija was followed by thtf king whose Ahum 

Tiarno was &upnngmting (Jfl83-70b and who assumed the 
Hindu title of Cakradhvetja Siriiba on ascending the throne 
in The only coins known of his reign appear to be 

1 lUoohniimiii J' tf. &, ¥ l&Tilj p. 7&, 

VOL. IX., SEllJJLS IV, 
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those with I’minkr’tL legends dated S;tk c 1 ,~i8:j (LfJ63 ad) 
[PL XXIII. 8]. There is n specimen in the- British Mima tun, 
and there were others in the White King and Guthrie 
Collections. The British Museum also }>oasesflas twit 
gold and one silver Coin uf his brother Udayaditya 
(1670-78 a .fi,). These coins bear A Lorn legends, and give 
his Atom name $unyatphih They also bear a date equi¬ 
valent to 1670 A.u., the year of his accession [PI, XXIII, S]. 
Kn coins appear to be known of his reign with Sanskrit 
legends. Udayadityu was murdered in 1673 a n. by his 
brother Kamdhvaja Siriiha, who reigned two years, though 
no coins of his reign are known 
Five kings sticnaHsively occupied the throne during 
the troubled years 1675 SI A. lx, but of them only one coin 
is known. This is an Ahum coin of Suhiing, son of Ud&ya- 
dilya, wlm was placed Oil the throne after the fratricide 
Ramdlivaja had been poisoned. I Jo is said to have reigned 
only twenty-one days,* This coin Udated in the twenty- 
seventh year of the cycle, that is 1075 a.d. j PI. XXTI1, 3]. 

A more prosperous era dawned on the accession of 
Supiitphji, who assumed the Hindu name uf tlmhldhara 
Siiiihii. Silver coins of bis reign with Ahom legends are 
still fairly common. They Iwar a date equivalent to 
1661 A.t>., lire year of Ills accession [PLXXUI, 4 |. After 
M prosperous reign of fifteen years, Gadudhara Sitiiha died 
in 161*6. and was succeeded by his son Itudra Sitiiba, who 
took also the Ahom name of $nklirungpliiL 
It is not till the time of llurlra Simha that wo have u 
regular yearly coinage. Previous kings had been con¬ 
tent with one issue in their reign, usually at the coronation 
for ceremonial purposes, and it is doubtful if their coins 


1 Gait, Hi&tvnj q/ Attam r p- 
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circulated widely. Eudra Simha struck coins in gold 
and silver, and introduced half- and quarter-rupees 
| PI. XXIII. 9, 11, 12]. Mr. Gait, in his Report, p. 3, 
mentions a coin of Eudra Siriiha, 1694 a.d. (S. 1616). 
This must be due to a misreading, as Eudra Simha did 
not' come to the throne till 1696. The half-rupee is 
undated, while the reverse of the quarter-rupee is occu¬ 
pied by the date. All his known coins bear legends in 
Sanskrit, and he appears to have struck none with Ahom 
legends. Eudra Simha was one of the greatest of Ahom 
kings, and though much of his reign was occupied with 
wars with the neighbouring states of Kachari and Jaintia, 
he found time to do much for the welfare of his people. 
He established schools and imported instructors in various 
arts from Bengal, and encouraged intercourse with the 
adjoining countries; before his time the Assamese had 
been as seclusive as the Tibetans still are. He trans¬ 
ferred the capital from Garhgaon to Eangpur, where a 
new city and palace of brick were erected under the 
direction of a Bengali architect. He abolished the 
barbaric custom of slaying a man at the coronation, 
substituting a buffalo in place of the human victim. 5 * It 
may be due to the ascendency of Hindu influence that 
no Ahom coins were issued by himself or his son Siva 
Simha, who succeeded him in 1714. 

On his accession Siva Simha assumed the Ahom name 
of Sutanpha. He issued an extensive coinage in gold 
and silver with Sanskrit legends [PI. XXIII. 10, 13], but 
appears to have struck none with Ahom legends. He 
was not a man like his father, and his superstitious 
nature placed him completely under the power of 
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* Gait, History of Assam, pp. 175,176. 
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Brahmins and astrologers. He was much perturbed by 
thmr prupharien that bin ml© would be a sb^rt one p and 
adopted ftll manner of devices to avoid t.liH tier re© of the 
Fates. Ho is said to have declared hi$ wife PhuleSvwi 
“Mngp” and to have handed over to her lb© royal insignia 
with the right to strike coins, Mr. Gait, in his ItiMnry 
of Amtm (p 17B) and in h.iA Hgpurl (p. 3), states that 
the coins confirm this. They certainly do in so far an 
they show that ftiva Biihha’s queens issued coins. The 
British Museum, kuwaver, coins of S^iva Siihka 

alone, of dates subsequent to 1721 a.d* (ft 1648), which 
were apparently unknown to Mr. Gait. These coin*, 
dated bake 1644,1845, 1654, 1659, 1660, and 1661, show 
that SIto Sbuha struck coins practically throughout hi* 
reign, ho that bis tthdirul rmi whs inure nominal lima real. 
The coins of his queens bear bis name m well as that 
of Lb© queen [PL XKTTT I4r~ie, and PL XZIY. 1 7j, 

Phnl^var! died in 1731 a a, and Siva Siiiiha married 
her sister, Ambikfi Devi She also struck coma similar 
in phraseology to those of Fkuksvarl or r os she was celled 
after ft 1548, Pramsth mw [PL XXIII- 16], On her 
death Siva Siinha chose Sarve&raif as her successor 
“chief king.” According to Mr. Gait (Histort/, p. ITS), 
Ambikil Devi died in 1741 A-lr, bat thuj diws not agree 
with the coins. Coins of Anibika Ilcvi ore dated ft 1654, 
1655,1656,1657. 1658 (17S2-S6 A3.> The eajtliest coin 
of Sarveavarl it. dated ft 1061, *.*?. 1739 A3. It would 
appear t then, that Sir, Gait'* date for the death of Anibika 
hi at least two years too late, and ought to be placed 
between 1736 and 1789— probably in 1738 A3.— a* Samo¬ 
var! would strike coins very soon after becoming queen. 

Of special interest are the coins of ftva Simha and 
Praam the* lari, with Persian legends, struck al Garb gain i 
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iu the year 1H51 Sfite (1720 Jut',)- These coins, which 
are square, mark the lirut deviation frum Llie orthodox 
octagonal slinpfl which had hitherto characterized As* 
ttamp^e coin$ [PL IH7. 1]. They are known only from 
a find of 14$ apecimena which was made near Garhgoon 
in 1908 (J ..-!. S. B +r 1901 , Nun l Supjpl., p. 114). Tkla Ix&m 
shows the great Indian influence that prevailed at the 
court of Hiva Sidlhtu iSiva Skiiha died in 1744 A.D*, of 
which year wa still possess coins. From his reign dates 
the gradual decline of the Afaom kingdom. 

He was succeeded by his brother Pnmiatta Simha/ 
wkoiisaurned the \ bom title Stmengpbft at his coronation. 
J’Eih British Museum possesses a coin with Ahoin legends 
struck in 1714, the v^ar r>f his accession [PL XXIIL 5 J. 
Sivh SiiiiliH had been 4 zealous convert to Hmdujmn, and 
a track no Ahum coins. It i.n po^ible that we have in 
this revival of the Atom language a slight reaction 
against Hinduism. Pratnatta S i mlm , however* only 
struck Ahem coins for the ceremonial distribution at 
his coronation* In his subsequent years he used San- 
skrit legends. (Joins are known in silver of each year 
of his reign, but the gold is rare [PL XXIV. S-10]_ 

On hi* death in 1751, after a peaceful reign, he was 
succeeded by his brother Rajesvara Simha, whose Ahom 
title w &6 -Suranph;!, as the gold muhur struck on his 
coronation testified [PL XXIIL 6 J. This was the last 
uncos inn on which the Ahum language won used on 
coins* The use of the native language had So far 
survived ibn advance of Hinduism os to be retained 


* Call*! Pfanmta Sim bn by Mr, Gait, anti I'ranwtllA Simba by Hr. 
VIliAunt A. Smitb [C\lt, 0 / Cain* a>L (At MiatL AfnAfynt, vul. i. p r 003). 
Ttw naiEG da tlif: i.oinr. u Fnmuitta 
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on the money struck for distribution at the coronation 
ceremony, but henceforth even on that we have Sanskrit 
legends. Rajesvara Siihha struck an extensive series of 
coins in gold and silver [PL XXIV. 12-15]. Every year 
of his reign is represented. He introduced the smaller 
denominations of one-eighth and one-sixteenth muhur 
and rupee. He struck coins at Rangpur with Persian 
legends in S. 1674 and §. 1685, the former issue being 
square [PI. XXIV. 11] and the latter octagonal. 

Rajesvara Simha was succeeded, on his death in 1769, 
by his brother Lakshml Simha, the youngest son of 
Rudra Simha. Lakshml Simha’s claim to the throne 
was not allowed to pass unchallenged. In October, 1769, 
he was seized by rebels headed by a Moran named Ragha, 
and imprisoned. Ramakanta, the son of a Moran chief, 
was proclaimed king in his stead, though the real power 
lay in the hands of Ragha. Ramakanta struck coins 
dated S. 1691 (1769 a.d.) (Gait, History , p. 186), but 
none appear to be known at the present day. After 
Ramakanta had ruled a few months, it was decided to 
do away with Lakshml Siihha. His supporters, however, 
suddenly arose and overthrew Ramakanta, and in April, 
1770, slew Ragha. Ramakanta escaped, but was soon 
afterwards put to death, after a reign of seven months. 5 
Lakshml Simha was now installed as king with great 
ceremony in 1770 a.d. (Sake 1692). Among the coins 
he struck in the first year of his reign was a small square 
gold quarter-muhur [PI. XXIV. 17]. He struck coins 
[PI. XXIV. 16-20] in each year of his reign till Sake 
1702 (1790 a.d.), when he died. His reign was a troubled 
one, and was marked by a brief reaction in favour of the 


5 Gaifc, History of Assam , p. 187. 
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Ahom priests, who attributed the misfortunes of the 
country to the prevalence of Hindu beliefs. 

Lakshml Siiiiha died in December, 1780 A.D., so that it 
was not till the beginning of the next year that his son 
Gaurlnatha was crowned. He struck a large series of 
coins in gold and silver [PI. XXV. 1-5], and introduced a 
still smaller denomination, the one-thirty-second muhur 
and rupee [PI. XXV. 5], He was a cruel and incompe¬ 
tent king, and his oppressions drove the Moamarias to 
rebellion early in his reign. He was driven from his 
capital, and after the country had suffered exceedingly 
from the revolution, he was reduced to appeal for help to 
the British in 1792. With their help he was established 
on his throne in 1793, but on the withdrawal of the 
British expedition his misgovernment again threw the 
country into a state of revolution. After a troubled 
reign he died, unregretted, about the end of 1795 a.d., 
and was succeeded by Kinaram, a distant relative. 

During the struggle between Gaurlnatha and the 
Moamarias, several individuals set themselves up as 
Rajas in various parts of the country. Of these the most 
important were Bharatha Siiiiha who was set up at 
Rangpur by the Moamarias, and Sarvananda Siiiiha who 
led the Morans in the east. That their rule was by no 
means transitory is shown by the fact that we still have 
coins of Bharatha Siiiiha [PL XXV. 6, 7, 8], dated Sake 
1713, 1714, 1715, 1718, and 1719, and of Sarvananda 
[PI. XXV. 9, 10], Sake 1715, 1716, and 1717. 

Kinaram took the title of Kamalesvara on ascending 
the throne in 1795. Owing to the ability of his prime 
minister, the country gradually regained some of its 
former prosperity in his reign. He struck coins which 
are now rare, the only date known being Sake 1720 
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(1798 A.D.) [PI. XXV. 11, 12]. On his death, in 1810, 
he was succeeded by his brother Candrakanta [PL XXV. 
13, 14], whose reign was a troubled one. The Burmese 
occupied the country in 1816, and were bought oft' in 
1817. On their withdrawal Bhrajanatha Simha, a grand¬ 
son of Rajesvara Simha, collected an army and drove 
Candrakanta from Jorhut the capital to Rangpur. Bhraja¬ 
natha struck coins [PI. XXV. 15, 16, 17] dated Sake 1739 
and 1740 (early in 1818 and 1819 a.d.). He was ineligible 
for the throne, as he had suffered mutilation, so his son 
Purandar Siriiha was made king instead. As no coins of 
Purandar are known, while we have coins of his father 
issued in the two years he reigned, it is probable that 
his election was merely nominal. 

Early in 1819 Candrakanta, with the help of the 
Burmese, defeated Purandar Simha, and was reinstated. 
The real power, however, was retained by the Burmese, 
and in 1821, Candrakanta, fearing treachery, fled to 
British territory. The Burmese, having tried in vain 
to tempt him back, set up a prince named Jogesvara, 
of whom undated quarter-rupees are known [PI. XXV. 18]. 
He was the last Assamese king to issue coins. Candra¬ 
kanta collected an army and endeavoured to drive out 
the Burmese, but, after a brief period of success, had to 
take refuge again in British territory. Purandar Siiiiha 
also made an unsuccessful attempt to gain the throne. 
In 1823 Candrakanta was enticed back by the Burmese, 
and treacherously imprisoned in Rangpur. 

Outrages by the Burmese in British protectorates soon 
provoked a reprisal. A British expedition was sent to 
attack them in 1824, and after much fighting the 
Burmese withdrew in 1826. Purandar Simha was 
set up as king in Upper Assam, while the remainder 
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became a British protectorate. Put&nikT’? rule proved 
H failure, and be was deposed in 1338, when his territory 
parsed under British rule. 


Tee Coins. 

Though King ftuklenmung, in instituting ft coinage, 
was only cnpyiug Ms more civilized neighbours in India, 
fhe only trace of Indian influence was in the standard 
which he adopted. The shape, the language, script, and 
the era in which he dated the issue of these coins, wore 
jill characteristically Assamese. The standard adopted 
appears to have been that- of a rupee of about 173 grains, 
apparently founded on the tanka of the Sultans of Delhi. 
The octagonal shape pHculi&f Lu the cuius of Araani is 
said to have been chosen in accordance with a passage in 
the -Juginl Tantro, which describes Kamarupa os being 
eight-sided (Gfiit, Hittovy, p. 97)♦ 

The language and script of the earliest coins of 
^ukleninung, struck in 1544 a d., were Ahum. I’ratupa 
Kim ha (160S-48) and Cftkrudhvaja Sitidia (1663-70 a.d.), 
the next two kings of whom cuius art known, used the Saii- 
wknt language w ritten in the Bengali character, and dated 
their mi ns in the Sftka era, .said to have been introduced 
i iito Assam by fenk Ienmung. Udayaditya (1670-73 A. 11.) 
reverted tu the earlier type for his coins, and his example 
was followed by fenhung 1 167a a.d.) and Gfldidhsra Siih- 
ha(1681-96 a.i>.V Coins of Rudra Siriiha(1696-171-1 A.D.) 
and of feiva Siihba am still fairly common, but they 
appear to have struck no Ahem coins The regular coins 
of Pramatta gi&lm (1744r-51 a.d.) and of Bajesvant Siiiiha 
11751-69 a.d.) have Sanskrit legend*, but a few coins are 
known of these kings with A ho in legends It is probable 
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that these latter were struck only for the ceremonial 
distribution at the coronation ceremony, and were not 
current coins. From the time of Lakshmi Sirnha 
(1769-80 a.d.) to the end of the dynasty only coins with 
Sanskrit legends were struck, so completely Hinduized 
had the kings become. From the scarcity of the earlier 
coins it is probable that they were not generally current 
but were only struck on special occasions. It is not till 
the reign of Kudra Sirnha that we have a regular coinage. 

Besides Ahom and Sanskrit, Persian has been used on 
the coins of Assam. &iva Sirnha and Pramathesvarl 
issued square coins with Persian legends in 1729 a.d., and 
Rajesvara issued similar coins in 1752 a.d., and again in 
1763 a.d., the latter being octagonal. The square shape 
and the distiches employed on them mark them as close 
imitations of the coins of the Moghul Emperors. 

Coins bearing Sanskrit legends are dated in the Saka 
era, which begins in 78 A D., occasionally with the addi¬ 
tion of the regnal year. The coins with Ahom legends 
are dated in the sixty-year cycle, which was insti¬ 
tuted by the Chinese centuries before the Christian era. 
It is the cycle known to the Hindu astronomers as the 
Vrhaspaticakra. The Ahom word for a year in this 
cycle is 44 lakni,” which occurs on the coins. The names 
of the laknis are formed by combining the words in a 
series of ten with those in a series of twelve. Thus the 
sixth year is named by combining the sixth year in each 
cycle. At the end of ten years the denary cycle is 
exhausted, and we have to go back to the beginning. 
The twelfth year is named by combining the second 
word of the denary with the twelfth of the duodenary 
cycle. The duodenary cycle is now exhausted and is 
begun again. After sixty years we have the tenth of the 
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denary wiLlt Hie twelfth of the duodenary, which is the 
last year of a cycle. 

The Ahuuin began their first cycle in 508 a..d*, when 
their first king, Eunlai* descended from heaven. To get 
the date a.i>. from the date on A coin* we add together 
5fi8 + (number of completed cycles x UU) 4- year on ooitl 
T hus the gold coin of Eljesvnm in the British Mosenra 
es ilat j <J 4Mrd year. Lis dale i^, there Lore, + (fid 1 X 1^) 
-h 43 = 1751, assuming we know from other sources in 
which cycle E^jeavara's date would Call, 

The Ahnrn kings have from the 3iegiinning of their 
currency coined both in silver and gold. The gold coin is 
of Lite same weight a* the silver or rupee, and may be called 
n niuimr. Gold coins are rare until the limn uf Ihije^viini 
Simha. Kudra Siiidut appears to have been the first to 
introduce subdivisions of the mu bur and rupee. He 
atrunk the half- and quarter-rupee, Itejesrara intro¬ 
duced the eighth and sixteenth, and Gaurinutba u 
further subdivision, the thirty-second. There has never 
been n copjnir currency in Assam: its place was taken by 
cowries, though the introduction of the one-sixteenth and 
™e-thirty-@econd rupee shows that in later times there 
was a demand for a more convenient form of smalt 
change, 

Robinson, in his Grammar of th* A$$amm Language t 

give* the following table uf gold arid silver weigh In :>— 

Ji rati = I aiMua or ~ Ana 
2 ndAim — 1 t^Atariya ana. or A rnpee 
2 iB^tiiriya = I ariitmM 
2 arfmaha = 1 imdui, a sikhi or \ rupee 
2 malm = I adkaLE, \ rupee 
2 adhali — I to3a r & rupee weight 

The reverse taireriptiuns cm the coins arc devotional in 
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character; simple at first, they gradually became very 
elaborate in their phraseology. On the Ahom coins the 
reverse formula is, M I, the king, give praise to (name of 
god).” The deities on the Ahom coins are Lengdun, 
identified with Indra; Tara, identified with Parvatl; and 
Phatuceng, identified with Vishnu. The legends on the 
coins with Sanskrit legends proclaim the kings to be 
devotees of 6iva and Parvatl, as befits adherents of the 
$akta sect. The names of $iva occurring are Siva, Rama, 
and Hara, while Parvatl usually appears as Gaurl. 
Bharatha Siniha, who was appointed king by the 
Moamarias on their rebellion in the reign of Gaurlnatha, 
declares himself a worshipper of Krishna, as the Moa¬ 
marias were a Vaishnava sect [PI. XXV. 6]. Bhrajanatha 
calls himself on his coins “ a bee on the nectar of the 
lotus-feet of Krishna and Radha ” (the consort of 
Krishna) [PL XXV. 15]. 

The obverse inscription contains the name of the king 
and the date. On the coins of smaller denomination the 
devotional legend is dropped, and the name and title 
fill both sides of the coins. At the foot of the obverse of 
the larger coins there is usually a small animal, intended, 
as Marsden pointed out, for a “ siiiiha,” or mythological 
lion, in allusion to the name of the dynasty. Other, 
though rarer, symbols occurring on the earlier Ahom 
coins are a rising sun, a bird, and a deer. 

An interesting feature of the coins of Assam was 
pointed out by Marsden (p. 778). While in most Indian 
coins the relative position of the dies is accidental, on the 
coins of Assam they were arranged thus, so that 

“ the impressions of the opposite sides are coincident upon 
turning the coins perpendicularly.” 

The majority of the coins in the following catalogue 
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fire in the National Collection. To muke the scries a* 
complete possible, a number of specimens from other 
cruller tlun* bos been added. A data in italic signifies that 
coins of that year are known, but none ora in the British 
Museum Collection. In the case of the moco Important 
coins, the on] lections in which they occur are stated. 


CATALOGUE OF ASSAMESE COINS. 


SUKLKNHUW, 1WS-6S A.D. 

Jthihnr, 


Obverse. 

H o verso, 

OftS jiAd 

SilO 



pin can 

Tara 

Ir? kill 

h &u jc«. 

pteini. 


(ftirinft sun below L and r.) 



.V. tfft. fft. 14 ">. [PL XXIII- 1-1 
P/tA/ji, 15th year of cycle, equal to 1T>4;> a.p. 
Ekjkc, 

Similar. AL ‘ 95 . Wl 175 "".® 


Su>K^Fii-V t witt! Title Syahua (SukuA) Naeayana, 
IGI I—4y a,d* 


(a) No Ahmn coin* known. 

(3) Sanskrit CCtn«, 

ihipce. 

$r? *SVI 5u- 

ml rifapi livjc 
ilemfttfa Silc 

1570 * 


^rl £yf* Hd- 
- rf-i/frmdfl ra- 
-rt T rtpardpit- 


n'dJTfa. 


At, 3 Wt. 177 4 . [PL XXIIL 7 .] 


• CL G*it h J. A. £. U., i& 3 S h PL iirii. 1 , antf Caf □/ Cwfm Tndum 
Mwoni, voL L p. S 0 S F So. I. 

T On ihv cuina |hg du-stu] n, U fraqaanldy written in place of tbu 
more corrmi HT, 
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ObWiG. 

Similar. 


= Ki te A-P. 


HoTOfftfl. 

^ri 8 n Hu- 

-ri- MarumirtlCti- 
-rampartlya* 

-juujra, 

ill, 95. Wt # 177 & 


Cakrapuvaja Slim a, 1663-70 a.d. 

( 4) Nu A bum coin* known. 

(j&) ttanfcktit coins, {Cf, J. A, &. B. t 1 &04. p. 081.) 

Itupw* 

Sri Sri Su- &r% J^ri & 

-rptufew* £kdrcteHcu- 

-jW/wfol/ytl -fitffjWtfjrtrtriL 

I585« = I rtQ : > ArD. -yu wuyo. 

M. ”B. Wt 170-7* [PL XXIIL S.j 

SlfSTATPHA Oil Us&U&ITYA, 1(169-712 Jl.p. 

(a) Allu lei eflint 

JJuhar. 

Sitwgat KM hay 

pkft jpm Phtiluomy 

ciktfji jfhran him 

kajwujK hen i’dE. 

(Hird r.) 

A, '8, Wt. 170*6. [PL XXIIL 2.] 

Year 21 nf qjrdc = Hi60 a.d, 

JJuptfff. 

^iuiilnr iriaLag itin below). ilL H 9, Wt 174-S. 

(i3) Ntf S?ELEU>krLL COUld. 

StmUJiG, Hi 75 A,D, 

ia] -VilOIU tiwnff - 

JS'UpftL'. 

(Vui Jl/lvi jfiftEri huff 

mhma pb Fhata^ wj 

inktii Atn 

kkutntfi. (Hiring sun below,} 

JR r 9. Wt. 191. [PI. XXHL 3.] 
27Ui yrar s= Iti75 a.d. 
yj) Xu Buiiikrlt coins known* 
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ScPYTRHl OE ii ADA JjIIAKA Sl>Zil.\, 1G&1-95 A-tr. 


(m) About cniim. 

ObTflTHJ. 

pi- 

-!l £ftNTJ fdk 
-m miloif, 

pSi&Ka TI below,) 

JL 95. 


AjpHL 

B43WMS 

bay 
pAo Lemj 
dm Act* 

tftt. 

(Bird h#Ittw.) * 

Wt, 17S-8. [PL XXIII, 4 ] 


33rd year of cycle = ] fltil a-d + 
O) No Sanskrit uubiy ktiowii. 


Euoba SiiniA, 1G9G-1714 a*d, 

(a) Ni> coma with Aborn Legend!*. 

(-3) Com*! with SuuakrLl Wind'd. 


Sri Srtmnl 
Stttnjadrrn Budnt 
-miili curya Sq 
-kc 1618. 

r.) 


Buyev* 


Sri Sri I 
-wurGaurijHi* 
-HAiwfrwjaniwHiK- 
-hmiwfttr 


-9. Wt, 17S-2. [PL XXHL 9.] 

8imilar p cktfld IfUD, 1620, 1621, 1622, 1623, 162,% I-USS t 
1627, 163G, 1031 f 1632, 1 6*0, I634 t 1655, 1056. 


ffalf-S ujma. 

tf rl Sri ^ tfrf tfn 

7kTifi r r<ifl , L 

-7H Jfttjyti, -p(ir(i«ya + 

M. T» Wt 67*5. [PL XXIIL 11.] 

Qy«rh'r-^Mpt r c. 

Sri Sri Sake 

Brndraxittihit- |& 10 + 

Hfepcurya, 

Ai. ■!>. Wt. 42-2. [PL XXIII. 12. J 


1 Cf. J. jt. 3. 1880, PL ntlL 2-5, ncd C, fc L If., rat L p- ^ 

Kou. t-G, 
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&iva Sim ha, 1714-44 a.d. 

(a) No Ahom coins are known of Siva Simha or his wives. 
(/3) Sanskrit coins. 

(a) In name of 6iva Simha alone. 


Obverse. 

Sri Sri 
Siva Siiiiha 
nrpasya. 

* N. *55. 


Quart er-Muhur. 

Reverse. 

Sake 

1660: 25. 

In Indian Museum Cat., p. 300, No. 1. 


Sri Srimal 
Svargadeva Si- 
-vasi ihha nrpasya 
Sake 1637. 

(“ Siiiiha ” r.) 

Similar, dated 1638 , 
XXIII. 10], 1645, 1650 , 


Rupee. 

Sri Sri Hara - 
-Gaurlpadd- 
-mbujamadhulca- 
- rasya . 

1639 , 1641, 1642, 1643, 1644 
1654, 1660:25, 1661:25. 


[pi. 


Half-Rupee. 

Sri Sri Si- Sri Sri 

-vasiiiihasya Sivapada- 

24. -parasya. 

(“ Siiiiha ” below 1.) 

JR. *7. Wt. 81*8. [PI. XXIII. 13.] 

Similar, without date or “ Simha.” 

M. -7. Wt. 87-2. 


Siva Simha with PhulesvarI, 1714-31 a.d. 
(a) With name PhulesvarI. 


Muhur. 

Sri Sri Siva- 
siiiiha nrpamahi- 
-shi Sri Pliulesva- 
ri devyah. 


Sri Sri Ha- 
-ra-Gauripada- 
-pardyandydh 
Sake 1646. 
(“ Siiiiha ” r.) 


A. 1. Wt. 176*4. [PI. XXIII. 14.] 
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Quarter-Mu h ur. 

Obwm 

Srifr 

nipti- 

.¥ + 55. Wt, 43 B. 


TtoVorF/s, 

-jayii 

PhultsStfQr 

-Ttjvfu 

[PL XXIII. 16.] 


Bnpve, 

■S L 3 LE llll T tO LUllhuT, 

Siik# 1640* JSL 1. Wt 17^7. 

also dated I647 fl 1Q4&. 


EiW, 

W iVoimafi 


(pj With iiamoi Prumath^varl + 

AVI 

[wt Jn rA] Jkr jSVI ^runwJ&o 

nrpa- -jfpari, 

-V- l 55. It* ImUuTi Mtmtim Cat^va L i. p. 301 P Xu, 1. 

Rttpei'. 


An <>T3 rupees with tltU- Phnkkfnri T but with wutm; 
ffeimrft dAto lti4l+. Jt Ml. Wt. 175* [PL XXIII. 15, 
obverse onlyj Aim t lV-5 J , I55^ s 3553, 


off -Sri ®. 

-^tiwViAa 

'Wibiehi- 


Sri Prriiwi- 
~ih t-timrl- 

M* '7. WLS74. 


(7) wrrtfi Ptfrjf/uji 

*. ^ I i * 1 t wyL< w^4 


aL 




^ri 


V^— 

("iSiiSfck - ) 1 " £ I 


Fruin a ilxkd bt GjirhgfLOO + 1:1 


M> 7. Wt. 175. [PL XXIV. l.J 


' Mr- Ylnaaat A, Smith n»di fim word el rev ora a . . ,, ?wT. Tbe 
rtE?wth:g im pfljbbbly (wl^ H Cf linmrtur-mial] LI r-jf PI 1 ujivivari h skbutu, 
tB Uf. (Jordon, J. 4, S, JG.,, Numwnwtfic Svp])tettumt f n«. 113* UJ- 
VOL. iXr, SEiLlEi IV. x 










3JH 


N L'fflJSJ] M'lr UHlKiMCl.K- 


Sivi Si mu a with Ambika 1>kvI, 1732-38 a.u. 


Qunr^r-jlftiAnr- 


Obiwt&o. 

.Sn Sri A't- 
■rwimhu vw- 
-AijHJ- 


Jf t *55. 


•jtiya 

StitHud -L~i .'h Efi- 
-kim&M 
20 . 

Wt. 43-7, [PL XXIV, 6.} 


JSiptfe. 

Sn Sri Si etc- 
-imfVAu nrpa udra- 
-Itohiw Srimnd Ambi- 
‘kadmniW. 

(" fiimha ■' r,) 


Arl Srt iFfirci- 
I65 S - I a 


M> OIL Wt. 176 4. [Pi XXIV, 2.] 


Simihr, dated 1655:10; 1656:20; lGf>6:2l; lG5fli22 
1658:33. 


Sri Sri Si- -iidvtiUn- 

ratiwha na- 4-ftu Sr'^nd JjBt$> 

■rr'Jttrni- -JbffldreiMrA 

{"SYiAAtj” 1.) 24. 

.11 G5, Wt. 87-7. [Pi XXIV. 4.1 


QMafJcr-IfcjMtt. 

Sri Si-: S* 

-wtmmha ma* 

-Atpa- 




I-rt*r7?rj 

20 . 

*fL 6, Wt. 46-8. 


SiVA SiyjJA with SakykryakL 1730-44 a + i>. 


Sri Sri SltW- 
■mrito ntjwi wl™- 
-UdUtti Sri Sar$vo‘ 

SO. 

A T . 05. 


Kidup, 

Sri Srt Rara- 
-Gminptuhi- 
-jmrriyammiiyh 

S«fe 1505. 
("Sftila " 1 .) 

'Vt. lT'rfi. iPl. XXIV 3, crir-1 
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RtlpfiA, 

Sinulur tu mnimr. J 64>1 - 2-5. JR. '95. Wt. 173-2 

< Hber iluLuSp IG63 : 27 ; ! SfS4 - 'Id : 1665 : SO : 1666 : 30 ; 
1666:3], 1 


Ub^srsc* 

-"Sr* jSVl &'- 

-minxAa wa- 
■r^'lpnra- 


fimoL 
-Wi'iFrti/rt- 
AVI $irrn? 

20. 


A *55. Wt. &&■% [PL XXIV. 7 P fLT.] 
Year m 2d =- 1664 Slta, 


Ai As &- 

-rffJtintho i/ici' 


Quartet-Bujm, 

-tidraUa- 
-Wfl St%SdrVUC- 
-foanmim . 


.R.^ Wl,44^ [PL XXIV, 5,] 


Prauatta SiAha, 1744-51 a d. 

(a) Ahum coins with titly &unengpht~L- 

Odd .SV Kfiri Imy 

pin- j&n Lmgdm 

khun Uiktii Jifri m 

htihio. ( u Shhka n L) 

JR. 1. Wt. 176-5. [PL XXm. 5.J" 


Yftflf 36 x= 1744 a,i>. 

(,'3) Coins wiiii Sanskrit legends. 

, . Half-MuJiur. 

Sri &n Pra* tfrf $rf 

-mattmiinhawtfu SivapnAa- 

nr-ptirumja, 

-V. ^ WL 67-8, 
In Indian M%mum Cat., voL l p, 302, No. J. 

H tL *W- iMn* iii Indian Mtiwmm, toL L p. apt?, Hu. 1, 

Z a 
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Quarter-Muhir. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

Sri Pra- Sake 

-mattasimha 1671. 

nrpasya. 

N. *6 (ringed). 

In Indian Museum Cat., vol. i. p. 302, No. 2. 


£ri &ri Svarga - 
•deva Pramatta- 
-simha nrpasya 
Sake 1667. 

(“ Simha ” 1.) 


Rupee. 

Sri Sri Hara- 
-Gaurtcarana- 
-Jcamalamadhu- 
-karasya. 

M. -95. Wt. 174*2. 


Similar, dated 1668 
1673. 


[PI. XXIV. 8], 1669, 1670, 1672, 


Half-Rupee. 

As quarter-muhur. 


As half-muhur. 


^R. *65. Wt. 86*7. [PI. XXIV. 9.] 


Quarter-Rupee. 

As quarter-muhur. 1668. 

iR. *66. Wt. 48*3. 

Similar, 1671, 1672 [PI. XXIV. 10], 1673. 


RajeSvara Simha, 1751-69 a.d. 
(a) Ahom coins with title Surenpha. 


Cad Su~ 

-renphd pin 
Jchtn lakni 
raisinga . 


Muhur. 


X. *9. Wt. 


Kao bay 
phi Lengdun 
lieu cu. 

(“Simha ” 1.) 

174*5. [PL XXIII. 6.] 


Cyclic 43rd year = 1751 a.d. 
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(3) Coins with Sanskrit. Ingandfl 


Muhttr* 

Dbvtrfip. 

Sri Srf St argti- 
dfU'a Sri Ttiijfjrva- 
-Tasithhti mpatya 
me 1074. 

(“Smhu" L) 

JT. *9* 


ifcWfe* 

St! ifri Wara- 
~G&uiteamnakti~ 
-mdumuka nutdtu 
■mafihtikctmmfft, 

Wt, 175. [PI XXIV, 12*] 


SimUmV dated 1678, 1681* 1684, I688 t 1689. 


6Vi ^'r* i?d- 
~jaka arpon^. 


Quarter-Jtfk fi ur\ 

Sri .^rl i>i- 

(Ko date.) 

-V- m Wt. SB 3. 


Similar. Sat# 

1677* 

V. 56. WL 42-fi. [PI XXIV 15 ] 
Also <kled IG78 T 1680. 


^-MbAur* 

$rl !&}- -ximhu 

-jAAr ara- Hiytfjjjfd. 

■Vr '3. Wt. n, |F1, XXIV 13 ] 


IfwjWF. 

Similar to muhur, Date 1674. 

M. 6. Wt. 174 9. 

Abo dated |673 K I 675 (with inscription in DovuniigiarT 
1077, 1678, 16 7 9, 1680, t68» 1683, 168 1, 1685. 
i$m t 1687 t 1688, 16S9 t 1600. 

ZTrt7/~ifejwe. 

Inscription* as on undated <ju»rtar-xaiiliur- 
(FO date.) 

A *6A Wt S7 8 p [PL XXIV 14. j 
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Qimrter-Thtjm. 

0l3lfflR#L Ravtrhfl, 

Sri jJri BA- i'tijtt! 

-jt'jtraraM t'nha 1074. 

nrjKHjfu, 

.ft. 55. m, 43-4. 

SimfluT, d^tefl im t 107a,, 1579, 1CS3, 1584, 10S9 P 1590, 


.<rl Tti- 
-jehmra 


f-jhgKlL 


wiihha dt- 

ift. -45. Wt. 21-8. 


ifri- 


^Bkjva 

iiriik 

u ryLiMjii f 

JL-35. Wt. 10 5. 


( 7 ) Coin* with Persian IfigEnds struck at Rcm^pmv^ 




O' 

JL 


4t —^ O* 1 *i 

Jj —^ £ ,J S*' - 


! " vf L^|pjU 

c- ' ■ . » 

s**, 

Vj- 


("S.ttia” r.) 
£dh 1074, 


.U. 75 square. Wt. 176-1. [PL XXIV- 11,} 


Similar. 


Smii!ur r but 
date |TAo 
AVtte 1685, 

M. -8ft octagonal. Wt. 173-7. 


u TIkso cams waca pubtfchad by Iffaredin, 1ICO.-MC0T., wkq i^d 
tka kiug r a imma “ KutughJL" 
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LaKJSHMI StflUA, 1769-80 A.D, 


Obverse. 

iSVl L^rl argu - 
-rfera Art £«W?iil- 
'tfifrihi mrpania 

&->i‘ mi. 

(“&£*« " r.) 


Mti/mr. 


$fi Sri Hutu* 
-GtfttriflOragdr- 
-tt'rkfamalfl ra-Hda* 

X i Wt. I7S-4. 


tfrl i^Vl Zia- 
4bftvtbuiAfl 


J7r%J/-Mriftu r. 

^ri A* .Ha- 

-r«-(7(iwnptf- 

*6flL Wt. 82 2 + [FLXXTV. I6-] 


rirl .SVl JHa- 
-jfcnJifNWiViAfl 


Qmttor-Sluhit*. 

At!* 

1G9± 

‘5. WL 4H. 
iSimtlfir, 169G. _ V + -5, Wt, 45. 


6>i i'H Iril- 
-L?.A mWrtt- 
-Ati wjya^n. 

W. '45 p sijunn. 3 . Wt. 43vi d 


[PL XXIV, 17.1 


|~jKWi&r. 

&»■$* £a- 
-Jh&MjI 

A r , -4. Wt. 3ML 


flfpajya* 


[PL XXIV. IS-] 


frXuhm* 

6V3 Lft- fftfcAa 

AnAtJhT iirjHLffya. 

A'. Wt. 10-7. 

Ilttp&t. 

SSmiijir la inuhstr, 3 ti 92- jTi r “f>. Wt. 170*7. 

1G93 [PI. XXIV. 19], 1094, 1695, 1037, 1638, 1699, 1700. 
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Half-Rupee. 

Similar to half-muhur. 

M. *6. Wt. 86-6. 


Quarter- Rupee. 


Obverse. 

As on quarter-muhur. 


Reverse. 

Sake 

1692. 

JR. -5. Wt. 42-5. 


Also dated 1693, 1694, 1695, 1696,70.97, 1698, 1699, 1700, 
1701, 1702. 


—Rupee. 

Similar to £-muhur. 

M. *45. Wt. 22*4. 


rrltupee. 

Similar to —muhur. 

M. '35. Wt. 11. [PL XXIV. 20.] 

GaurInatha Simha, 1780-96 a.d. 


Muhur. 


Sri Sri Suarga- 

Sri Sri Haro- 

-deva Sri Gaurina- 

-Gauricarayaka- 

-thasimha nrpasya 

malamakaranda- 

Sake 1716. 

(“ Simha ” 1.) 

- madhukarasya . 

Also 1718. N. *85. Wt. 175-2. 

Half-Muhur. 

Sri Sri Gau - 

Sri Sri Ha- 

-rindthasim - 

-ra-Gauripa- 

-ha nrpasya. 
i3. 

- daparasya . 

N. -65. Wt. 87-2. 

= Sake 1714. 


Similar, undated. 


N. # 65. Wt. 82*4. 
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Obverse. 
Sri Sri Gau- 

-rlndthasim- 
-lia nrpasya. 


Quarter-Muhur. 

Reverse. 

Sake 

1707 

6 . 

N. -55. Wt. 43-2. [PI. XXV. 3.] 


Similar, dated 1711, 1716. 


±-Muhur. 


Sri Sri Gau- 


shhha nr- 

-rlndtha 

-r- Muliur. 

-pasija. 

N. *4*. Wt. 21*5. 

Sri Gau- 


simha 

-rindtha 

—Muhur. 

nrpasya. 

N. *3. Wt. 10*5. 

Sri 

-rindi- 

Gan- 


-thasya. 

A. *25. Wt. 5*3. 


Rupee. 

Similar to muhur. Sake 1703. 

M. -95. Wt. 173*4. [PI. XXV. 1.] 

Similar, dated 1704, 1705, 1706, 1707, 1708, 1709, 1711, 
1716, 1717. 

Half-Rupee. 

Similar to half-muhur, undated. 

M. *65. Wt. 88*4. [PI. XXV. 2.] 

Also dated years of reign, 1, 7, 8, 16. 


Quarter-Rupee. 

Similar to quarter-muhur, Sake 1704. 

M. *55. Wt. 43*5. 

Also dated 1705; 1706:5; 1707:6; 1708; 1709:8; 1712:11; 
1716; 1717:16. 
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j'ifojWA 

{Similar to j-muliur. 

;rt. 15. Wt. 21-2. [pi. XXV. 4.] 

f’j-lhtpM. 

Simtlur to j-'.-iimhiir. 

M. -3ft. Wt, 10-4. 

Similar to ^j-mnhnr. 

JW- '35. Wt. ft-.'t, [pi. XXV. 5-1 


UllATtATUA Sl&IlA, AT 11,45 OP HE, 1731-97 a.D, 


LJtfaAnr. 

Obverse, 

6$ SVi 
Bhamiha 


Itotarse. 

wimhii 

flfJHUJFa* 

a; 4&. Wt. 33'$- 


Riljtf?.. 

* s ” |* Bhwyiaiio- g r i £ rjih „^ 

,a SrT Btm, 

-ratkanMa *rpa*ya -mnlcannidaprumatta- 

1 " 15 < -mafUndLiiruMti. 

(*' Simha " r .) 3 

.R. 25. Wt. 174 5. [PL XXV. 6.] 
Similar, 1713, 1714, 1718, 


Sri .SV] Ilka 
■rutlwnimha no- 

-teiulrilfyu. 


BuJf-fluptt'. 

&ri Sri Kr- 

. ifh jwjpa ft tipii r. 

A -7. Wt, 87. [PI. XXV, 7.] 


J * Tlic actual r*nUfl£ it the fir* part a! ttiia compound in 7 m t)„ ( a 
misprint for fculri, mra.'J, Tb« second pare la dearly tt/Hjliara (ipcunfi 
iruyjj, ntfi a§ in CJM^ voL i. p, 30(J t 
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Obverse. 
Sri Sri Bha- 
-rathasimha 
nrpasya. 


Quarter-Rupee. 


Reverse. 

Sake 

1715. 


M. *55. Wt. 44. [PL XXV. 8.] 


j$ri &rl 
Bharatlta 


J-. Rupee. 

simha- 

-nrpasya 9 

M. *55. Wt. 21*7. 


Sarvananda Simha, 1794-95 a.d 
Quart er-Muhur. 


Sri Sri Sa- 
-rvvanandasi- 
-mha nrpasya. 


Sake 

1716. 


N. *55. Wt. 44. 

Rupee. 

&ri &ri Svarga- 
-deva Sarmananda- 
-siriiha narendrasya 
Sake 1716. 

(“Simha” 1.) 

M. -95. Wt. 174*2. [PL XXV. 9.] 
Similar. Sake 1715, u 1717. 


Sri $ri Krshna- 
-padapadmadvanda- 
-makarandavrnda- 
-madhukarasya. 


Quarter-Rupee. 

Similar to quarter-muhur. Sake 1716. 

JR. -6. Wt. 44*5. [PL XXV. 10.] 

Kamalesvara Simha, 1796-1810 a.d. 

Rupee. 


&r\ &ri Svarga - 
-deva &ri Kamalesva- 
-rasimha narendrasya 

Sake 1720. 


(“ Simha ” 1.) 


$ri &ri Hara- 
-Gau ricaranaka - 
-malamakaranda- 
-madhukarasya. 


M. *95. Wt. 175*7. [Pl. XXV. 11.] 


14 White King Catalogue, No. 6126. I have not had an opportunity 
of verifying this date. 
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Balf-ltupter 

ObicrWi lit? Verse, 

&S &r\ En. firi &-1 fin, 

-m aZcJ+trtrvijTJ- -ru-G auric 

'wh* 1 nrpHxyn. -nwjyunwyfl, 

JR- 05. Wt- 87-7 [PL XXV. 12.] 


Qjjtdrak^nta SiFfraAj 1810 - 10 . 
JlfuArir, 


^rl -Vrl- gp<w£tf- 
-d*ta Sri Qfintlruicii' 
-nti.itimha narrrufrtityu 

Sak?rai, 


{?* Sixth* h: I.) 


Sri iflf Jfcrtu 
-fifl urfMmmi ra- 
-mHdamahsrandii- 
^nut*Uiukarait^a T 


,v. 0. wua [EL. XXV. 13.J 

«ri Sri Cantira. &f &I JTfl, 

itiiiilnjiiiiifi ■nr-Gnii/lpti- 

nifrcndra^a. ^hjmratt^a. 

M. -7. Wt 88 7- (PL XXV. 14.] 


Sri Ca~ 

'whn&iinfa 

AJhptt. 

#*min nu- 
-rentlrtifga. 

■IL -40. Wt. Ul 

Sri G&- 
-sidra- 

i=rJbgKe. 

-frlnfu- 

di. -25. Wt. 5 2, 

BubaJAsatha Bihha, 

1818-19 a.d. 

Ai Jri 

A-j £;Am^iinM- 
nrpaBtftt 

m* 17(40). 

Muktir- 

^ri Sri Hthlhir- 

- Krshmcti rn nfl£rj ■ 


-iiinZojn/iiarawla- 

rmadhthxKltofa. 


•V. &. Wt. 172-3. 




M-e 17,rn. ,V. -D&. Wt, 43*5. (Catalog™ 
of Hir J. A. Eourdi] Ion’s Collection, 1907, No. IK‘T[,} 
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Rupee. 

Similar to muhur. Sake 1739. 

M. -95. Wt. 174*6. [PL XXV. 15.] 
Similar. Sake 1740. 



Half-Rupee. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

&fi Sri Bhra- 

Sri Rd- 

-jandthasi- 

-dhd-Krshnapa- 

-ihha nrpasya . 

- daparasya. 


M. *7. Wt. 87*5. [PI. XXV. 16.] 


i-Rupee. 

&rt &fi Blira- 

siiiiha nr- 

-jandtha 

-pasya. 


M. -4. Wt. 22. 


—Rupee. 

Bhra- 

Mika 

jandtha 

nrpasya . 


M. -35. Wt. 11-7. [PI. XXV. 17.] 

--Rupee. 

Sri -jand- 

Bhra- - thasya . 

M. *25. Wt. 6*1. 


Jogesvara Sim HA, 1819. 

Half-Rupee. 

§ri Sri Jo- Sri Ha- 

-gchmram- -ra-Gaurlpa- 

-mha nrpasya. -ilapara&ya. 

M. *65. Wt. 87. [PI. XXV. 18.] 
In the collection of Colonel J. Biddulph. 

No great variety is presented by the Sanskrit legends 
on these coins. On the larger denominations the obverse 
bears the name of the king, in the genitive case, and the 
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date of iiWTie; and tie rev-aree, ft phrtue in apposition, 
as press) vc of hi* devotion to some deity or cloities. 

The obverse inscription of a muhur nf Rjjagvam Sirulia 
nmy bo taken m typical: “ (<-oin) of the kin? (Hrjwt/u) 
Bfijeavnm Siriiha, the heavenly deity {warymlm-a):' 
Some of the later kings substitute for ntyi its synonym 
nt?>v?«4ta. 

ihe phraseology of the reverse inscriptions varies 
rather more than that of the obverse. Cskmdhvaja 
Simbm on the reverse of his rupees, describes himself «s 
11 devoted {jnnhjnimtw (gem)) to the Lotus [ayavinda) of 
the teal ipada) of the divine Siva and Riima. H Kudin 
Sttuha, Siva Siiiika, and Pramutta Siihhti express their 
relipuus enthusiasm by the phrase, “a bee (madhufataxyn 
(gen.)) on the lotus (amhtja or Jtamala) of the feet ipa&t 
otcamm) of iiara and fiuuri," A StilJ more elaborate 
lormnia is used by riajesvara Simha and bis successor* in 
the regular line: ‘‘a bee iitiuilhvbtraaya) on the honey 
{maUmnda) of the lotus (Umda) of the feet (eurana) of 
Kara am] Goilri." 

Bhamtba Sirhlni dArrilws himself, on the obverse (J f 
his coins, ns “sprung (u dbhata) from the mce (kola) u f 
Bhag&datta,”and on the reverse as “a bee (matlhnkar^u) 
intoxicated (pramrtto) with the honey (mabmmdu) on 
the ictus (amvhula) of the feet (carana) of Erebna.' 1 

Sarvuiiaiida Siriiha prod aims his attachment to Ersbna 
by the phrase, “a bee (nwlhuk<muiija) on the heap {vrnda) 
of honey (mahuraiutu) of the lotus {patina) pair (dvctndtt) 
of feet (pad a) of Kr^bijfl. rp 

The inscriptions on the coins of Siva Simba and 
rhuLesv&n am as follows: 01 it .: ,J (coin) of the divine 
(duydh) Phnl^varl (or Frame theivari), queen (maMi&i, 
or Ji tjrd (wife)) uf the king (nrpa) Siva Simba.” X« v . [ 
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“devoted ( pardyanaydh (gen.)) to the feet ( pada ) of 
Hara and Gauri.” 

The inscriptions on the coins of Siva Simha with 
Ambika Devi and Sarvesvari differ only in being in the 
plural instead of the singular, and in using udvallabhu 
(beloved) instead of mahishl. 

The Persian legends are modelled on those of the 
Moghul Emperors. The Persian coins of Siva Simha 
and Pramathesvarl are interesting, as the legends state 
that they were struck by order of Pramathesvarl, though 
Siva Siiiiha’s name also appears on them. The distich 
on Rajesvara Simha’s Persian coins is copied from a 
common Moghul one, “Rajesvara Simha, the protector 
of the world, struck money like the sun and moon.” 

For the Ahom legends I am indebted to Golap Candra 
Barua’s account of some Ahom coins, published by 
Mr. Gait in the J. A. S. B., 1895. As the Ahom legends 
of different kings differ only in the name of the deity 
and date, the translation of the legends of one coin will 
suffice, e.g. of Supatpha (Gadadhara Simha). 

Obv. : “The great (cad) Supatpha reigns (pin khun) 
year (lakni) 33 ( raisan ) (1681 a.d.).” Rev.: “I (kdd) 
the king (phd) prayer (bay) offer (heu eu) to Indra 
(Lengdun)” 

The Ahom coins have been placed together on 
Plate XXIII. for convenience of identification. 


J. Allan. 


m 
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A UniqctJ Fknm- or Husky - T t athijck vr Dkbvt* 

Tils unique penny feme illujitnited Ls, it thought, worthy of 
ti passing notice ; not bo imich because it is of .m unpublished 
mkt uf the reign,, as on account of ifcn miiHoiia and 
what puzzling rcvcfro legend. As is usual with theae pfinnift.% 
the whole inscription i& not bo clear us it might be, but there 
ia sufficient of it to leave no doubt lW it reaila -h SRVN ; ON : 
DERE3JDEI ;, the utily really uncorbuo loiter being the initial 
of the mint-name. A portion of the semicircular Wk of a D 
h 7 however* plain enough, and jtistSties the assumption of its 
being that letter. 

There 1a no read [Eng published in the trc&tiA&H relating 
the coins of Usury I that approximates to the inscription on 
the coin under notice, but the first five letters o£ the mint- 
iiatEqc, vhs. D£RBI ( co ui prifle fcho well-known Noroum form of 
the town of Derby, uud, ia the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, it seems justifiable to eonsidi.T the coin ji 4 of that 
mint, more i-spot tally as it h known that tiro name of Hrun 
occiii'y in Derbyshire at approximately the gome i^riod. This 
very legible terminal P&l ia, of conroe, the only stumbling- 
block fo the acceptance of Derby as the place of fesge* Tkb 
may, however, be explained by the fact that as both the mint- 
nimns and chat o t thf- mo never are- tea -.mall letter*, the maker 
of the diuu mufcaSculeued fchr- distance round the coin to be 
covered, and ^ when ho found a cEinindarahlo space left over, 
comm*noed to repuueh the 1 utters of the mitst-numr and got 
OS fur m ihe upright stroke of the- third letter, R. 

If Derby Oituiut bo accepted as the placc-awne, w* mn^t 
look for an entirely new Norman mint a-- responsible for the 
issue of The coin. In either case, a new town would be added 
to the list of thi^ which issued coins of Henry L 

H, AuiXAHiiEn Fajisdms. 



Num. Chron. Ser. IV. Vol. IX. PI. XIX 



A FIND OF ANCIENT COINS AT TARANTO 
(M. P. VLASTO COLLECTION) 
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SIB JOHN CHEKE, RICHARD WH(T£, AND 
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XVli. 

TOE FIFTH-CENTURY COINS OF CORINTH, 

(Sea Flutes XJTL-XXEL) 

SliJCE writing att article on this subject three years ago, 
in the PonHItt Nnrnimatim, dedicated by many admirera 
tu the late chief of the Nimt&natio Department of the 
Firitinli Museum, 1 have had the privilege of inspecting 
several additional cabinets which arc rich in coins of 
CorluLb. I have specially to give thbtukH to Doctor Keg- 
ling, of the Berlin Kaiser Friedrich Museum; to Doctor 
iS vomuos* of the NetiOPel Xuni i srn a t i r; M useii iu at A i hena; 
and to Mr, Oiwksyue, of the Fitswilltam Muslim, Gam- 
bridge, for kindly placing at my disposition casta of 
unusual varieties, which bed not come under my observa¬ 
tion whfitL 1 was writing in 1906. The result of my later 
investigations does nr 4 in any way contradict the scheme 
of dates and periods which I laid down in the CwoUa 7 but 
it adds several subdivisions. Some of them raise points 
of difficulty, and I am quite aware that several of my 
details of arrangement are liable to criticism. But in 
the hope that the collection of this series of types and 
varieties may, at \mnnt, lead Us smuti advance ill our 

knowledge of the little-studied Corinthian eni nage* 1 
have ventured to commend this paper to the editors of 
the NiiHtixnMia Gkr<»i tt'U* 

VOL. IX,, SERIES IV. 2 A 
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I. The Latest Archaic Class. 

v 

Considering the enormous number of Corinthian coins 
which exist, the student is always surprised, when he 
nets tu work tu arrange cbroiiulogirall v the series in any 
Museum, at finding what a small proportion of thorn seems 
to belong to the central years uf the fifth century BX\ 
The pieces of obviously transitional style, which class 
themselves by their aspect as belonging to Ihe period 
480-430 &.c%i are very few—only the foul sets uf types 
(in fact) which I have styled Classes II., III., IV., V n in 
tins article. They are all sn mre, and some of them are 
rare in the highest degree (e>g. the types (h) and (c) of 
Class V. seem unique). Yet Corinth was still the second 
commercial state in Greece from ISO u.C. down to her 
defeats by the Athenians at Gecryphaleia and Aogina in 
458* And if she was in a somewhat depressed condition 
from 458 until the break-up of the Athenian land- 
empire in 117-6, she recovered her position to a great 
extent after th# “Thirty Tears 1 Peace* 3 of 445, and from 
that date clown to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
Wur in 131, she was strong eiiuugh to dispute the 
commercial Fuipreinacy of Athens in Western, if not in 
Eastern waters. Indeed, the ultimate cause of the 
Peloponnesian War itself, as modern historians have 
repeatedly pointed on L, was nut so much the latent rivalry 
between Sparta and Athena, as the resentment of Corinth 
— Spartak most powerful and faithful ally—at the 
invasion of her Western sphere uf influence, in which 
her power had never \mihre been seriously challenged, 
by the restless Athenian democracy. How great her 
ambitions were, and how strong her power, as chief of a 
confederacy of daughter-cities* was shown by the series uf 
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events connected with Corcyra and Epidamims* which 
filled the years 435—132, mid led Lu ihe actual outbreak 
of the Pelupumieskn Wot. 

There is tkj reason, therefore, to expect to find a 
deficiency of Corinthian issue* in the period 430 130, 
save perhaps during the few years 458-447?. when the 
unsuccessful war with Athens might have caused n 
temporary deficiency at the mint. But even such a 
deduction as this bust would ha dangerous; for periods 
of unsuccessful war often lead to lavish rather Lhaii to 
restricted coinage* when all the wealth of the state is 
being poured through the treasury lor military purposes. 

But hr a matter of fact, while there arts copious issues 
of Corinthian wtaLers which belong to the later archaic 
period, and series hardly less tiimieruua (my Classes VIL 
and VIIL) which must clearly be ascribed to the lost 
years of the fifth century—the second half of the 
Peloponnesian War—the transitional style is represented 
by only a few emissions, and the Individual coins of 
each of these emissions ate more nr 1 ess scarce. 

There ten only be one plausible explanation for this 
phenuniHuoii. Corinth, like Athens, mu id have gone on for 
many years reproducing its archaic typns T fcT commercial 
pnrpoeesj instead of keeping the art of its mint up to the 
level of the last improvements, in List: way that Syracuse 
and many other impjrtant states were doing at this time, 
I should incline to the idea that most of the archaic issues 
of Corinth, which have a large broad incuse square 
around the head of Pallas, and in which the head itself 
is wn all and delicately executed, he Long to a date rather 
later than that to which the character of their art would 
assign them. This* is rendered more probable by the 
fact that one or two of the varieties of this sort bear 

2 a 2 
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aymbols behind the head, which uniat be either mint- 
masters’ badges or at least distinguishing mark* of aimie 
period of mint ad ministration. These symbols lire rare, 
but the British Museum collection shows one specimen, 
with apparently a letter X (Brit. Mils., Corinth, PI. ii. 
No. 4), and the .FitzwiUkm another. with a small 
crescent [see PL XXVI. No.& illustrating this article], Yet 
the coins with these symbols do not seem to be any biter 
than some others of the bite archaic issues, which have 
no Kuril add)turns behind the head of Pallas. A glance 
at the three pieces selected to illustrate the issues of 
this period in PI. XXVI., shows at once that No. 3, the coin 
with the crescent symbol, is (if anything) less advanced 
in style than No. 1, ami most decidedly inferior as a 
work tif art to No. 2, which is the most delicate and 
beautiful of all the archaic pieces of Corinth. Only the 
eye drawn out of perspective, in the ancient fashion, 
differentiates this last stater from work of the best 
transitional style. Evidently the artist was being archaic 
of set purpose, and could have done much better if he 
had pleased. 

Tt will lie noted that in all the coins ...f this period the 
obverse, the Pegasus, is much inferior in style tu the 
Pallas head of the reverse, The beast is in no way 
superior in execution to that displayed on the earliest 
coins of the archaic period, which must go kick to before 
the year 50U u.c. Evidently it was considered more 
necessary tu keep the Pegasus rigorously similar to the 
original type than the bust of the goddess. It was this 
badly drawn, big-headed, short-logged creature whieli 
was known all over the commercial world as the badge of 
Corinth. As we shall see, the unwieldy animal continues 
to be reproduced during tlie next period, that of the real 
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transitional issues* still is a i changed, even when the Pallas 
of the reverse has been entirely nnxMed into a more 
modem and refined type- 

The easiest way to identify the late issues of the 
arrhair series, with which we have lwen dealing, is to 
note that they hear the letter q on both aides, not only 
beneath the Pegasus as usual, but also behind the head 
of Pallas. 


Fekiofi 11. Earliest Tbajnuitiqna l SnutEs* 

Circ. 451-448 d . g . {?). 

The sudden break 1 n the Corinthian series, between 
the coins which continue to copy the archaic Pallas head, 
though in a refined style, and those which introduce tlic 
first new types of Lhe portrait of the goddess, must 
probably be placed about the year 455-450, and may 
synchronize, perhaps, with the "Five Tears' Trow" of 
151. Corinth, beaten in her first si niggle with Athens, 
and deprived of all her Eastern trade, may probably 
have revised her mint arrangements about ibis time. 

The archaic Pallas head, found on all previous coins, 
hud been distinguished by the back hair being arranged 
in \i long i|iieue, falling down to the nape of the neck, 
while the front hair was dreaded in one or more knobby 
curia on Lbe temples. There was always a necklace of 
beads round the throat 

But there came a complete change in every detail w hen 
the firat transitional Pallas was portrayed- In the middle 
of the still well-marked incuse square we find a very 
severe head of tm almost masculine type, with little hair 
visible, for it has been drawn up and tucked under the 
helmet, hi i that nothing is to be swn of It save n narrow 1 
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band behind the ear. Feminine adornments are wholly 
wanting, for there is no necklace and no ear-ring. If we 
were not sure that this was Pallas, we might have taken 
her for a young beardless Ares. This first transitional 
stater is extremely rare : of decent specimens of it I only 
know the one illustrated as PL XXVI. 4, in my own col¬ 
lection. There were no others in any of the cabinets 
that I have seen. 

Slightly later than this piece comes the second variety 
of earliest transitional stater, illustrated here by two coins, 
one (a remarkably brilliant specimen) from Berlin, the 
other from Athens [PI. XXVI. Nos. 5 and 6], These show 
a head of a severe type of beauty, but one less masculine 
than the last. They have a little hair apparent in front 
of the ear, and also give Pallas both a necklace of beads 
and an ear-ring composed of a straight bar with three 
small pendants hanging from it. The apparent symbol 
behind the head on the Athens specimen [No. 6 of 
PI. XXVI.] is only the result of a plugged hole in the 
original. There are no symbols on this series, though the 
next one is differentiated from first to last by such a device. 

The Pegasus on the obverse of all these pieces remains 
absolutely uncouth and archaic, exactly similar to the 
beast of the latest archaic series. 


Period III. Second Transitional Series : Trident- 
Symbol. 448-440 b.c.(?). 

The next class is one which must have endured for 
some few years, and which is much less rare than the 
last. Not only are there four, or more, types of head 
belonging to it, but while its earlier pieces have a well- 
marked incuse square on the reverse, its later ones are 
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almost (apparently sometimes entirely) destitute of that 
token of archaism. Moreover, while some of the issues 
bear the old nmud-winged Pegasus, which had been copied 
so slavishly ever since 500 lo.', others introduce for the 
firnt time a new type of the beast, with more elegant 
proportions, nml long straight wings, which look lar more 
suited for flying than the short clumsy pinions hitherto 
credited to the divine steed. 

All this class is distinguished by bearing a large 
symbol behind the head, viz. a trident turned down¬ 
wards—to l*e carefully distinguished from die trident 
turned upwards, which belongs to certain much later 
(fourth-century) stators, of a quite different fabric and 
general appearance* The four subdivisions oi the 
trident iSeries which I have been able to discover are 
the fid Lowing :■—- 

(a) Head of Pallas to right, the hair in a long queue, os 
in the archaic series, and ending in a well-marked round 
in ft; &ke weans a necklace and ear-rings, both smaller 
than usual; the incuse square is well marked; the trident 
behind the head is large. T3te Pegasus of the obverse is 
still purely archaic, like that of the last series. The 
specimen illustrated as No. 7, Pi. XXVI. is a British 
Museum coin, No. 113 of the Catalogue. 

(b) Head of Pallas to*left; the hair drawn up tightly 
under the helm, as in the coins of Class XL (earliest 
transitional), and allowing very little, The ear-ring and 
ueekWo very small; the incuse square well marked; the 
trident-symbol large* The Pegasus of the obverse r like 
that -f type (■n) of this series, is entirely archaic. The 
coin here illustrated us No. 8, PI. XXVI. h in British 
Museum Catalogue, No. Ill, 

(c) This is an entirely different type, only joined to 
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the last two by their common trldeirt-symbcd The very 
beautiful betid has Ion* 1 snake-like truth falling fmm 
under the helm all down the lack of the neck* Pallas 
wears an ear-ring* but apparently nu necklace. The 
incuse square is well marked. 

B ill even more divergent from all that has gone before 
limn the reverse of tlii^ ruin 3a the obverwo, whore for ±hn 
first time in the Corinthian series we find the new type 
of Pegasus, Here all arclLeism ha thrown a:dde* and w e 
get a beautifully modelled horse, finer in detail than 
many later issues* with lung straight wings, of which 
every feather is carefully rendered Three skses of 

feat hern m three row* tire dlHcernible. The iTealure is 
flying to right, The specimen illustrated as No. % 
PL XXVI, is from my own Collection. 

{tl) The fourth das* 3* varied from the preceding one 
by the fact that the reverse has apparently no incuse 
square round the head uf Pul Lis: this is the firut 
Corinth ism stater lacking the incuse. The bait in the 
specimen eh own is shorter than that of the last coin and 
in smaller lucks, but fu. 11 h on the neck in the fame 
fashion* The trident is smaller* but a Little more 
ornamented* The observe shows the new typo of 
Pegatiis, with the straight wings, but flying to left, not 
as in the best coin to rigid- Tills coin [PI. XXVI. 10j is, 
like the last, from my own collection. 

Period IV. Last Transitional Series. 

44CM33 elc. (?> 

li nenniH Ktrange that wo should have to place after 
the trident scries another class which reverts to the old 
fashion of having no symbols un the reverse* behind the 
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head of Pallas, But I am constrained to assign this 
next chua to the later dale, because tlio large majority of 
them have no incuse square, while in the trident series 
t.he lack of it Is most exceptional,. indeed, is only found in 
PL XX ¥ I 10, the last coin catalogued* Moreover, the head 
uu the coins now in question, lacking the incuse square, is 
of n mor« modern type than that on any of the trident 
coins, and the hair is treated in a freer iWikm, fulling m 
smaller and much more i[regular curie than that of the 
Fallas in Glasses III. (e) and III. (d) above. We have 
also to note that o m of these coins [PL XXVII. 12 j Lears 
a modification of the headgear of the goddess which is 
absolutely new, though it m about to Income in a few 
years normal, and to persist down to the end of the 
Corinthian coinage. On comjHiriijg Nos. 11 and IS, it 
will be seen that the Pallas on the latter (though 
absolutely similar to the former in other respects) wears 
under her hebnet a nock-guard, apparently of leather, 
curling outward and protecting the nape. This piece of 
armour hi as yet quite small, but is destined to grow 
much larger on later issues. 

Yet theats very fourth-century-looking Staten? have, 
strange to say, a PegaHUH on their obverse which takes 
itH I jack many years, to the earliest coins of the trident 
scries, since it is absolutely turnout h and archaic, and 
resembles ihe Least on coins suoh as PL XXVI, 7 5 8 + A 
glance at the ill list ratoon [PL XX VU. II, 12, the former 
from the Athens Cabinet, the latter from the British 
Mtt&eum (Catalogue No. 115)] will show that there is «n 
ostensible difference of at least forty year* between the 
style of the obverse and reverse of these pieces. Were 
old obverse dies being used up on some emergency? 

Only one of this series of coins without a symbol him 
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the infuse square [PL XXVII. 13] T but lest we should be 
tempted by the reapp^arEtotiB of tho Encode to put this 
com too early r we find on its obverse the modem 
stnught-wing^d Fej^asne like that ij-t' PL XXVI. 9, 10. 
Indeed, this piece closely resembles the former but for 
the want of the trident-symbol, and must Vie placed very 
close to it in the clironologlcd sequence, owing to that 
resemblance The very fine epee i men here illustruled 
h from the Fitzwi Ilium Museum, 


Pehiuu Y* Mlkex Class, 433-481 (?). 

I am constrained to place here three abnormal coin ft, 
two from the Berlin Cabinet and one from the British 
Museum ? of which no second specimen'’ have ever come 
under my notice. Two of them must be placed in close 
connexion with tbe coin PL XXVII. 12* in the last series, 
since they display the neck-guard under the helmet of 
Ball as, which was first introduced to our notice by that 
exceptional piece. But they both show a well-marked 
incuse square, which FL XXVII. 12 completely lacks. Ibe 
incuse is just about to disappear, only one more coin in 
our catalogue after Series Y. displays it, viz. No. I of the 
palmetto aeries (Period VI. No. 17)* The head of Pallas 
in these two Berlin coins now under consideration is 
markedly similar to the last-named piece, as can l*a seen 
at a gtaneo. I cannot doubt that all three belong to the 
sumo date, and must be placed somewhere about the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War. Can the laurel- 
wreath which encircles F&Qm’s hear! in the third speci¬ 
men possibly be an emblem of triumph for the great 
naval victory at Sybota over the Coreyreans in 432 fir.f 
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The coin must Lave been struck very close, at any rnte, 
Irp that year. 

The third piece which I have to place in this rather 
abnurmnl section is * British Mneenm coin. No. 3S3 of 
the Brit Mus, Catalogue, 1 on which the Pallets head is 
markedly similar to the third coin of the class immediately 
preceding this went:* s PL XXVII 13 J. But behind the 
neck is a cockle-shell, while under the archaic Pegasus 
of the obverse ia a mure^-shell, similar to that on the 
Berlin coin just discussed above, and connecting the two 
together. Since this stater la con elected with Glass IV * 
13 by its reverse, and with V. 15 by its obverse and 
symbol, we must place it close to 430 n.C. It should be 
noted that, like all the coins which precede it (save IV. 12), 
and unlike all the coins which are to follow il T this coin 
has no leather neck-guard to PuiWs helm. We must, 
therefore, arrange the three coins as follows;— 

V. (a) and (t), Symbol : mures, 

(a) Qbt .—Archaic Pegaans with curled wings, dying to ]. ; 

beluw r imirci ; in front* U (barely visible). 

■ftev.—Head Of PaUa-i to l r with owl neck-guard* exactly 
resembling Type IV. (if), but with a l^h.:L ie- 
shell behind the neok ; all in an incuse square, 
haraly vifliblfy bub a till certain, 

[PI. XXVII. 14 ] 

1 b i Obu.— Similar, but the anatomy of the Pegasus L. more 
correct. nod P- shape more plensang than in 
(a) } below, mu rev ; in front, Q, 

Rec *—Head cl Fnlla^ to r. t wearing leather neck- 

guard ; behind, 0; nl[ ill wdl-imuked mouse 

Equate There is a deliberate attempt, at 
firohsmm In the drawing of the e.ya, which is 


1 1 cannot dtiflcoTer the J mine-mark attribute lg Lins cem in Lhi- 

Drit . Mini, i 'atatr^o, a 111] ■.•:■ L i. h i : ■■ LLr«|wji.l ‘ H it L a be & fault tii 

thu die merely. 
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contradicted by all the other details in this 
coin, which are of advanced style, especially 
the hair, which much resembles in arrangement 
that on the next coin. [PI. XXVII. 15.] 

(c) Symbol: wreath round helm. 

Obv. — Pegasus of the modern type, with straight wings, 
Hying to 1. 

Bev. — Head of Pallas to 1., wearing a large laurel 
wreath round her helm, and a leather neck- 
guard below it; the hair curls freely from 
under the neck-guard; all within a well- 
marked incuse square. A very beautiful coin, 
of the best early-fine style, and evidently 
struck not far from the year 430 B.c. Like 
the last, this piece comes from the Berlin 
Cabinet. [PI. XXVII. 16.] 


Period VI Palmette Class. Circ . 431-414 b.c. 

This is the first class since Period I. of which it can 
be said that specimens are fairly numerous. It may 
be added that they form a very beautiful series, as 
charming as any that the Corinthian mint ever issued. 
They must have been struck during the earlier years of 
the Peloponnesian War, but it is impossible to guess the 
meaning of the palmette-symbol, which is their dis¬ 
tinguishing mark. The earliest variety, which is much 
less common than the later, has a well-marked incuse 
square on the reverse. This is the last occasion of its 
appearance: tentative issues without it had already 
appeared some time back— IV. (a) and ( b ) and III. (d). All 
the coins show the neck-guard below Pallas’s helmet, and 
all have the modern straight-winged Pegasus on the 
reverse. 
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(“ 1 0§r.—Straight-winged Pegasus iijiog to. L; bulow, t?, 

Jio'.—Head nf Balia* very similar to that of V. (r) f but 
with no wnjafch round the hairnet; large nock- 
guard 5 behind the head, symbol pahncttc; 
all in el w^lbmarked inDis.se square. The 
beautiful coin kerci Must rated, the finest of the 
type that 1 have w*in T comes from the Athens 
Cabinet. [PL XXYU, 17.] 

■A) War. Similar Pegasus Hying to I ,; below,. Q. 

n$r r —Head of Pallas of advanced ^tyle, with large 
neck-guard to 1,; no incuse square ; 8,..:bind, 
the head, large pahnMte, Two TO^i menj 
shown [PL XXVIL 16, 19] s both from UritLb 
Mm seam, Nos. 155, 106 of iu Cataloging 


PEnioB VI I. The Cebcle of Dolphins O la * * , 
114-412 ac. 

It is, l grant, quite arbitrary to corniest th« pfil ixaettc- 
syroTad with the Spartan alliance, though it Undoubtedly 
w as being uned by ft long series of Corinthian mint-masters 
during the period whm the Spartan alliance was atrong, 
hi the first decade of the Peloponnesian Wet+ But I 
think that there m nornething more conyiueing anti 
hypothetical in connecting the next great change in the 
type of the Corinthian coinage with the Syracusan alli¬ 
ance thi 41 4> which made such a landmark in the history 
of the war. W lien the Athenians took in hand their great 
Sicilian expedition in 415, it was Corinth’* Western 
trade quite much as the independence of Syracuse* 
which was ut ntake, Hoaco came the eagerness with 
which her citizens aided Gylippns In sending succours to 
Sicily, and the prominent part taken by Corinthian 
Captain e in the naval operations in and about the Great 
Harbour of Syracuse, When the Athenian expedition 
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came to its disastrous end, wc cannot doubt that tie 
Corinth mug both credited tbeinK&lve-fi with their full share 
in the victory, and also manifested an enthnsiastio friend¬ 
ship for their Syracusan kinsmen. Tiiiy must Lave risen 
to its height when the triumphant Ffcrm Derates brought 
oTer his squadron of twenty-two Sicilian galleys to join 
the Peloponnesian fleet that renewed the great etraggle 
with Athens in 412. 

Jt. is impossible not to connect with the Syracusan 
alliance and the years 413-12, the appearance mi the 
Corinthian coinage of the characteristic Syracusan type of 
the circle of dolphins surrounding the Pallas's head, on 
the reverse of a certain abort series of staters, whose art 
shows clearly that they belong to the later years of the 

JIfth century. This orle, or border, uf fish was *1 device 
utterly unknown on the coinage of Greece proper, w hereas 
it had been, ever hi nets Lbe year 49o, the regular type of 
a! 11he Syracusan issues. When, therefore, we find it sud¬ 
denly appearing at Corinth, we may be certain that it was 
introduced a* a compliment to Syracuse, and as a mark 
of the close alliance with that state which bad recently 
l>eeu established. Them are four separate varieties of 
these coins, ail of much the same style, and obviously 
dating from the same two or three years. They are— 

(ei) Ql* r —Straight.winged Pegasus of high relief and fine 
style, flying to I.; b*Jow. Q . 

Mm Head of PhUmi tv l* within n border of four 
dolphins: tha \ipm\ is of a square and rather 
u^3y type. Behind thn very ]^rge leather 
neek-guard below the helm jvre tho letters JA, 
[PL XXVIII. 2Q r Brit. Mub. coin, No. 359.] 

(Jj) Gtr. — SiudUr, bnc Pegasus ]fas wall drawn mid in loivor 
relief. 
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Rev. —Head of Pallas of weaker style, but more grace¬ 
ful outline, within a border of three, four, or 
five dolphins. 

[PI. XXVIII. 21. Cf.Brit,Mus.,Nos. 151,152.] 

(c) Obv. —Straight-winged Pegasus walking to 1. on a line, 

with his right fore-foot raised high in a step¬ 
ping attitude; below, Q. 

Rev. — Pallas’s head of similar style to the last class, 
within a border of three dolphins; no letters 
or symbol behind the head. 

[PI. XXVIII. 22. From the Berlin Cabinet.] 

(d) Obv. —Pegasus with short curled wing walking to 1. : 

below, Q. 

Rev . — Pallas’s head of style similar to the last two 
coins, within a border of four (? owing to bad 
striking only three are visible) dolphins. 

[PI. XXVIII. 23. From the Athens Cabinet.] 

The walking Pegasus on types ( c ) and ( d) is a new 
feature in the Corinthian coinage. That on type ( c ) was 
never reproduced again; but the curled-winged Pegasus 
of type (d) was repeated for a series of years during a 
later mint-period (see Nos. 30, 31, 32, 33 in PL XXIX., 
which illustrates Period IX.). Why a recrudescence of 
the rather ineffective curled-wing should set in, after it 
had been banished for more than twenty years from the 
Corinthian mint, we cannot say. But it looks as if this 
figure of Pegasus was directly copied from some ancient 
and much-venerated work of art. This is the easiest way 
of explaining the rejection of the much more pleasing 
type with the straight wings during part of this period. 
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Period VIII. Palmette and Single Dolphin 
Class. 411-404 b.c. (?). 

After the circle of dolphins which marked the Syra¬ 
cusan alliance had prevailed for a very few years, it was 
disused. But in memory of it a single dolphin in 
the field of the reverse, facing the head of Pallas, was 
retained for a considerable period. At the same time, 
the palmette-symbol, which had been the distinguishing 
mark of the earlier years of the Peloponnesian War and 
of the Spartan alliance, was restored. This combination of 
dolphin and palmette seems to mark the fact that Corinth 
is now continuing the war against Athens in equal 
combination with Sparta and with Syracuse. There are 
four types at least of staters of this period, differentiated 
by the attitude of the Pegasus on the obverse. It may 
be noted that the size and detail, both of the palmette 
and of the dolphin, vary materially between coin and 
coin. The four types are— 

(a) Obv. —Straight-winged Pegasus flying to 1.; below, Q. 

Bev. —Head of Pallas to r.; in front, a dolphin ; behind, 
a palmette. 

Three illustrations are given, PI. XXVIII. 
Nos. 24, 25, 26, to show the varying size of the 
symbols. Nos. 24 and 26 are in Brit. Mus. 
Catalogue, coins Nos. 157 and 158. No. 25 is 
from my own collection. The first has a very 
large, the second and third a very small, dolphin. 

( b ) Obv . —Straight-winged Pegasus standing on a line to r., 

clapping his wings ; below, Q. 

Bev. —Head of Pallas to 1.; in front, a dolphin; behind, 
a palmette placed diagonally (not horizontally, 
as in other varieties of this series). 

[PI. XXVIII. 27.] 

This is No. 160 of the Brit. Mus. Catalogue. 
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(c) Obv. —Straight-winged Pegasus to 1.; throwing himself 

backward as if jerking against the bridle, with 
his fore-legs set much forward ; he flaps his 
wings, as on the last coin. No line below ; Q 
as usual. 

Rev .—Head of Pallas to 1.; behind, a very large pal- 
mette placed horizontally ; in front, a dolphin 
(not visible in the cast, owing to bad striking). 

[PI. XXVIII. 28.] 

This coin, of which I have never seen 
another specimen, is in my own collection. 

(d) Obv. —Curled-winged Pegasus walking to 1.; on a line 

below, Q. 

Rev. —Pallas’s head with dolphin and palmette, similar 
to the last coin. 

[PI. XXVIII. 29.] In my own collection. 

Observe the reappearance of the walking 
Pegasus with curled wings, hitherto seen only 
on No. 23 in Period VII. But it is about to 
become common while Period IX. is running. 


Period IX. Dolphin and varying Annual Symbols. 

404-394 b.c. (?). 

Somewhere about the end of the Peloponnesian War, the 
palmette-symbol, which has been running ever since the 
year 430, and apparently bid fair to become a permanent 
adjunct of the Corinthian stater, drops out. On the 
other hand, the little dolphin in the field, which has been 
accompanying the palmette of late, continues to be used 
for another ten years. It would be tempting to regard 
this lapse of the palmette as a token of the estrangement 
of Corinth from Sparta, after their long alliance against 
Athens, 431-404. We know that there was grave dis¬ 
satisfaction at Corinth against her old ally the moment 
vol. ix., series rv. 2 b 
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that her old enemy had been disposed of. But since we 
have no warrant for regarding the palmette as a mark of 
the Spartan alliance, any deductions would be dangerous. 
Possibly some party went out of power at Corinth about 
403, whose successive mint-masters had been using the 
palmette as a distinguishing mark of their administra¬ 
tion. Whether the perpetuation of the dolphin implies 
any continued regard for Syracuse, it is hard to decide, 
since that state had practically withdrawn from the anti- 
Athenian alliance in 409, when it recalled its contingent 
from the Aegean. Yet the dolphin continues for a space 
longer, apparently till the end of the Peloponnesian War 
in 404. 

There are three main classes in the issues of this period, 
marked by the attitude of the Pegasus on the obverse. 
In the first set he is a curled-winged creature, walking 
along a line, as on the last coin of the preceding period 
(YIII. 29). In the second he is a straight-winged horse, 
flying to left, as in most of the coins of Periods YI. and 
VII. In the third we have a perfectly new type; Pegasus 
is lowering his head to drink, no doubt from the spring 
of Peirene on the Acropolis : he is straight-winged in this 
variety, which must surely, like the type already men¬ 
tioned as VII. 23, be taken from some well-known statue. 

On all the coins belonging to the first two of these 
classes there is a symbol behind the head of Pallas in 
addition to the dolphin in front of it, and the varieties of 
these symbols are so numerous that we cannot doubt 
that they are the mint-marks of magistrates, changed at 
least once a year. A few pieces have beside, or in place 
of, the symbol, a letter, or several letters. One coin, 
PI. XXIX. 30, from the Paris Cabinet, has two dolphins, 
and apparently no second symbol. Was the mint-master’s 
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budge & dolphin ? Or does this com link Period IX. to 
the elide of dolphins series of Period YI[*? 

ffl) Obii.- —Curled-wiugnd Feg&sijA waiting to 1. along a 
line : below. Q. The Animal h in very high 
relief, rind much mom thick I j- built, than tbs 
Giniiiac Pegasus ia Class Vlll. (d) ; he much 
mom resembles that of Clas^ VII (J). 

ifer*—Large head of Pallas to t +f or loss frequently to L ; 
ia front, a dolphin ; behind, * varying symbol 
such 03 dolphin [Fl. XXIX, 30], eagle's head 
jFL XXIX. 31], bunch of grapes [PI. XXIX. 
321. thymmLi.-non and ivy-branch [FL XXIX. 
33] p or figure of Poseidon. There arc probably 
other fljmbolN. A1J the heady of Pallas are of 
a largo but rather ugly ty|K? Tko throe last 
u’oins illustrated in the plate are those cata¬ 
logued in the British Museum, Noa, lft£, 163, 
Lfil; the first, Nk 30* is from Paris. 

C&) Obv. —Strmight-wingKl Pegngtts flying to 1. \ below, Q. 

itefl.—Hund of Pallas, of smaller W70 and more pleasing 
style than those of Clam (a), to 1,; in front, 
a dolphin ; limb End. a varying symbol,, cock 
|FL XXIX. 34], lutter E [FI. XXIX. 35], 
heart of pifltrix T thytuiciUrrioD and ivy-branch, 
tig □ re of pMeition, These are respectively the 
British Museum mins Nos. IS3 T 1 ~A, IGo, 171 
There aro probably othor symbols, Of the coina 
$howu r No. 34 ia from the n-emn. No. 3G is 
from my own collection. 

It will bo noted that in two cases, the same mmt-mrnder 
tuod Loth types of Pegasus during his t«rm of office* 
The symbols of ihe archaic Poseidon, and the tkymiu- 
toriun uml iir^raach, ate found associated both with the 
curled-winged aud with the straight-winded Pegasus. 

i t r ) Ohv .—Peg. lsuf. with straight wings to r., in the attitude 
of beading forward to drink ; below, Q m 

—Head of Pa]Ins to I. ; ia front, u dolphin ; behind, 
a large rose and the letter eye. 

[PL XXIX, 35, Brit, Mus + Catalogue, 315.J 

2 E 2 
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I he interest of this last coin resides not only in the 
hitherto unprecedented type of its obverse, the drinking 
Pegasus, but in the fact that the very die used in striking 
the stater pictured here is the same as that which was 
employed on a coin where the dolphin-symbol on reverse 
does not occur, and which, therefore, belongs to an 
entirely different series. I have reproduced the second 
coin as PI. XXIX. 37, that the identity of the two dies may 
be noted. The reverse symbol of the second coin is a 
naked archaic Zeus, holding a sceptre and thunderbolt. 
The two coins are both in Brit. Mus. Cat., as Nos. 169a 
and 345. It seems clear that the later coin, without the 
dolphin-symbol on reverse, must be regarded as the first 
ot the long series of staters, extending far into the fourth 
century, which bear the symbols of the annual magistrate 
only, without any such addendum indicating the general 
period as the palmette, trident, or dolphin of the elder 
classes that we have been investigating. 


Class X. Annual Magistrates with varting 
Symbols. 394-338 b.c. (?). 

Beyond giving the coin last mentioned, I do not 
purpose to go further into the long series of coins of the 
period of the finest art, bearing the symbols, and some¬ 
times also the initials, of the annual magistrates. The 
change in system at the Corinthian mint must have 
synchronized pretty closely with the great break in the 
foreign policy of the state, when in 394 it openly 
quarrelled with Sparta, and allied itself with Thebes, 
Argos, and Athens in the so-called “Corinthian War,” 
which lasted down to the peace of Antalcidas in 387. 
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With the arrangement of this difficult and complicated 
series, which fills up the greater part of the fourth 
century, I may, perhaps, venture to deal in another 
article at some later date. 

But I have one final difficulty to discuss, viz. the 
placing in the chronology of the Corinthian mint of a 
small series of staters which has caused me much searching 
of heart—that on which Pegasus is represented standing 
tied up to a large ring by his bridle. 


Class of Uncertain Date. Pegasus attached to 
King. Possibly 421-419 b.c. (?). 

The difficulty concerning this series may be set forth 
thus: It is a class extending over more than one year, 
since different coins belonging to it have at least three 
symbols, presumably those of different annual magistrates. 
They are— 

(a) Aplustre behind head on reverse. 

(J) Palm-branch in front of head on reverse. 

( c ) EY and a tripod, or EYTY on each side of head on 
reverse. 

The obverse of all three varieties is exactly similar, 
representing a Pegasus with curled wings standing to 
right, tied up by his bridle to a large ring, presumably 
fixed in a wall, though no wall is indicated. He is 
of a stout build and rather archaic type, resembling 
the beasts on coins 23, and 30, 31, 32, catalogued 
above. 

The reverses, however, have several varieties. On the 
sub-class (a) we have a Pallas’s head to right with an 
aplustre behind; on sub-class (&), the head is to left. 
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with a palm-branch in front; of sub-class (c) there are 
two varieties, in one case tbe head looks to left, with a 
tripod behind, and EY on each side; in the other the 
same magistrate’s name is indicated at greater length as 
EYTY (Eutychus or Eutychides, no doubt) without any 
tripod. These two last coins cannot be separated, as the 
head is exactly similar in style and shape, though to 
the left in one case and to the right in the other. In 
the illustrations to this article, (a) is No. 38, from a coin 
of my own, but there is an inferior specimen in the Brit. 
Mus. Catalogue, No. 147; the coin representing (V), 
No. 39, is from the Berlin Cabinet; that representing 
class (c) is Brit. JIus. Catalogue, No. 340. 

It must be confessed that while the obverse of each 
of these coins is a handsome subject, the reverse is 
eminently unpleasing. We have an ugly mean type 
of face, neither precisely archaic nor precisely modern 
in character, but between the two. It bears, however, 
a resemblance to certain heads in series already discussed : 
in (a) and (b) it may be compared with the very unsatis¬ 
factory Pallas on coins 20 and 22 of Period VII., while 
(c) is more like No. 31 of Period IX.—all unpleasing 
heavy faces. 

Taking the style of the Pegasus and that of the 
Pallas together, I should, putting all historical conclu¬ 
sions aside, be inclined to guess that the series ought 
to belong to some date close to Series VII., the set with 
the lour dolphins, which I have ascribed to the Syracusan 
alliance and the years 414-412. If it came after that class, 
it would have the dolphin, as shown in Series VIII. and 
IX., on its reverse, which is not the case. It seems 
preferable, therefore, to put it before Series VII., i.e. in 
the years preceding 414 
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In tlsiH hypothesis we might fin3 ft meaning for the 
fact that Pegasus i* chained up to n ring, With all 
diffidence I venture to suggest that the national badge 
\a Lied up because he is not allowed to go forth to war, 
ijj. peace has set in, and I in may stay at home. The 
allusion would ho to the peace of Xicias in 4*21* when 
Corinth, under Spartan pressure* concluded an uneasy 
truce with Athena* which was tu last for the seven yearn 
121 -Hi. This interpretation is. I admit, wholly thud- 
fnl F but it is worth suggesting. Taking it for granted* 
wo should say that the p&lmette-symbo], which marks 
the early years of the Peloponnesian War and the 
Spartan alliance* has vanished, only to reappear after 
412, when the old cciidithnis have insert renewed* and 
war and a ilia nee have been resumed. So Pegasus is tier! 
up, perhaps, because ho is unwillingly restrained. 
Corinth riignad the trurie with great reluctance, becu use 
Sparta insisted rsn it. 

Ail this may be said to be more ingenious than con¬ 
vincing. I only give the guess for what it Is worth, ziud 
I grant that much may be said against it. The objec¬ 
tion that (lie magistrate^ name, LY or Ey~rY f i* placed in 
a time when magi sit rates had not yet begun to sign their 
coins* may be parried by this answer that a similar 
signature EA (Mas ? or some such name) appears on the 
lirst coin of Series Til.* in an equally abnormal way. 
But there is a harder objection. The coin (c) with ey 
and tripod, is hard t«p separate fmiu two other coins 
(Brit, 3Iu.s, f Nos, :)d8 and 340) which have aha EY and 
tripod, with a Fall ns’s head very similar to that of the 
coin now discussed* Yet it seein-s difficult to move these 
out of Lbo elasa of ordinary staters of the period after 
394., when a symbol and a magbil rateV name put together 
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were normal. If we have to move them forward to 421- 
414, they would carry several other coins with them, and 
break the catena . I leave the discussion to the select 
few who are interested in the history of the Corinthian 
coinage. 


C. Oman. 


XVIII. 

THE " MEDALLION ” OF AGRIGENTUM. 

(See Plate XXX.) 

A discussion has lately being going forward in the 
pages of Le J lusee concerning the authenticity of the 
celebrated decadrachm of Agrigentum, in the Royal 
Collection at Munich, and as the subject is one of excep¬ 
tional importance, and the Parisian Art Journal being 
comparatively little read by English numismatists, our 
readers will be interested in the following account. 

Monsieur A. Sambon, the editor of Le Musee , had, in the 
February number, 1908, expressed strong doubts of the 
authenticity of all known examples. He characterized 
them as “ creations of the beginning of the XVIIIth 
century,” and alleged the following reasons against their 
genuineness: The want of the exergual line below the 
quadriga. An “ affected violence ” in the action of the 
horses, and a defective arrangement of their legs. An 
irrational position of the chariot, a portion of which is, 
he says, wanting altogether, the charioteer standing on 
the axle-tree, w hile his garment envelops him like a scarf. 
The crab is said to be badly drawm, and to seek an escape 
from the approaching chariot. The lettering he pro¬ 
nounces to be hesitating. The rock under the hare is 
described as giving the impression of a heap of “ crushed 
linen.” 
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This bold condemnation of one of the most precious of 
Greek coins caused something in the nature of a sensation 
among numismatists. 

In the August number, 1909, of Le Musee , our Fellow, 
Mr. E. J. Seltman, addresses a letter to Monsieur Sambon, 
which we give below. 

After a few introductory remarks, the writer proceeds 
as follows : — 

“ I may as well begin by saying that I have always 
believed in the authenticity of the coin at Munich 
[Pl. XXX. 1], and that I believe in it as much as ever. 
01 the others I only know the two at Paris, and I agree 
with you in thinking them false. One of them — a struck 
coin [Pl. XXX . 3]—is of so coarse a fabric that it easily 
betrays itself as the work of a forger. The other [Pl. XXX. 
2] (the second coin figured on page 10 of the Bulletin 
JN umismatique) is a cast from a genuine coin at present 
unknown, or possibly lost—and I may add here that I 
have, within the last month, heard through an expert of 
the existence of another * medallion 1 of Agrigentum, 
although he did not choose to reveal the owner’s name. 

“ You pointed out to me the other day, that the con¬ 
demnation of the Paris coin would involve that of the 
one at Munich, because the chariot side of both pieces 
came from the same die; only, that the former had been 
struck with the faulty legend XKPATAZ, and the latter 
from the corrected die. When I, subsequently, examined 
the Paris coin, I was struck by its suspiciously € fishy ’ 
look. The supposed X seemed to me more like a casting 
flaw than a letter—quite as much, in fact, as the apparent 
A behind the head of the charioteer. When I had secured 
a cast of it, I first ascertained, by careful comparison with 
a cast of the Munich coin, that the Paris decadrachm _ 
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if struck—must have been struck from the same die as 
the other. Then I took a pair of compasses, carefully 
measuring the distances between certain points on both 
coins. The results are as follows :— 

pi. xxx. i. pi. xxx. 2 . 

Munich. Paris. 

From tip of eagle’s beak to tip of crab’s 

right claw : 31-5 mm. 30*7 mm. 

From tip of driver’s nose to tip of 

fourth horse’s hoof: 28*2 mm. 27*5 mm. 

From tip of fourth horse’s ear to root 

of first horse’s tail: 28*5 mm. 27*8 mm. 

Etc., etc. 

“ In carefully measuring these distances on the photo¬ 
graphs of both coins in the Bulletin Numismatique, you 
will get the same results. There is, therefore, not the 
shadow of a doubt that the Paris coin is a cast, having 
undergone the inevitable shrinkage after it left the 
mould. 

“ But to return to the coin of the Museum Collection 
at Munich—as regards the general habitus and look of 
the piece, I submit that it fulfils all requirements. The 
formation of edge and flan appear to me perfect in all 
respects. The lettering, too, is definite and strong, as it 
should be. The second letter in the legend was acci- 
dentally placed a little too low by the engraver. But is 
it likely that a forger would choose to invite suspicion 
by purposely misplacing it ? Considerable portions of 
the surface of the coin are covered with a fine, but durable, 
coating of oxide of a delicate grey tone of colour. I 
have not met with such a coating on a false silver coin 
yet. In cases that have come under my observation 
imitations consisted either of a hard and coarse crust, or 
the coating was applied superficially and could be easily 
removed. Of the coin at Munich a very great number of 
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impressions have, ±ls I am informer! by the Director of 
the Royal Collection, been taken in the course of i.lae 
many years during which h has Keen one of the principal 
ornaments of the Bavarian Muse urn; yet ibis covering 
remains unimpaired. And its genuineness is supported 
by allot her, though apparently slight, e iron mat mine. For 
in one spot* at the top ui‘ l he nearer eagle’s wing, the 
surface has yielded to corrosion and broken down. ‘The 
tiny pit produced there is of that delicately edged and 
convincingly irregular shape which results from a slow 
natural process—not from artificial menus. It becomes, 
unfortunately, blunted even hi the Iwat east* 

“Let mo now apply the test of style by comparison 
with other contemporary coins of the Agrigaiiteni mint. 
'The excellent reproductions in IIill’s Coins qf Aneienl 
Siniltf will serve the purpose. On Hill s PL via. we find 
two tetrad radim*, Nn*_ 17 and IS [PI, XXX. 4, 5], rnf the 
same period. The latter, hearing LIih name of Srraton* 
ha* the type of the two eagles* like our medallion* The 
design and work are alike in both, except that lhe ruck 
under the hare happens to have a inure elongated shape 
on the smaller coin. The angles might appear at first sight 
rather less delicately drawn and finished on the larger 
piece T But careful observation show a LhiU this is simply 
due to the larger scale of the drawing* and if I use a 
magnifying-glass, thereby increasing, to the eye, the 
tel rad nidi m to the siae of the clecadmehm, the workman- 
ship im both coins appears identical. The beauty of this 
design has perhaps been somewhat overrated* At least, 
I mnxL confer to a preference for the single eagle typn 
as shown on UilFs PL vii. coin Nm 16 [PL XXX, 6]. In 
looking at the figure of Akr&gason the other side of the 
com, I am immediately struck by [he unmistakable 
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likeness s>f his features to those of the charioteer on coin 
PL JTXX ami I recognize the Game i:h.hI of features ill 
the Mcyiln of the other coin [PL XXX, 4 1. Should we put 
all this ilcnvu to rlmuce ? Should we not rather coTidnde 
that the dies for these pieces were made by the same artist? 

“ 1 understand vou to suggest that this medal linn may 
be the work of an engraver uf two hundred years ago, 
ft might, thus, after having been evolved a* an original 
concept ion, have Ireen produced without di reel tut cut to 
LltHTeive. To this there would be, of course, the objection 
of the weight, which U that of an Attic decadrnchin T or 
piece of My lit me. This consideration brings me to the 
matter of internal evidence in favour of the medallion, 
and I will ask yonr leave to add a few remarks from that 
[joint of view. 

iS I have just vent [j red to way that 1 am not very much 
Sin preyed by the artistic merit of the group of eagles, 
I admire, however, the design of the quadriga: indeed, 
T can recall no coin, oil which the subject uf the race is 
treated with equal power and truth. On smaller coins the 
de*igua of racing chariots had* through incessant repeti¬ 
tion, become rather conventional Baaidf*, the smaller 
held would cramp the designers of so complicated a 
subject. There are, however, a certain number of coins 
of the tine period which show, though less perfectly, the 
characteristic action of turning the horses. To moke my 
meaning clear, you must. permit mo to touch on Home 
elementary points, by dearly bringing before the render^ 
mind how a Greek charioteer guided his i fnnr-m-humL 1 

“The ancients, so far as we know, had not discovered 
the method of joining several reina into one. But their 
reins were, of course, shorter and lighter than those of a 
modem ‘four-in-hand" with its our pair uf horses placed 
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before the other pair. Still, the charioteer ‘had his 
hands full/ since he held four reins in each hand. In 
the left he gathered those attached to the left side of 
each horse’s bit, and in the right hand those of the right 
side. Thus the reins—except the left one of the left and 
the right one of the right horse—would lie across one 
another, as is shown in the drawing below. The natural 
impulse would be, I suppose, to gather the left reins in 
the left hand first, and over them those with the right, 
the free use of the apter hand being reserved to the last 
moment,—as in the drawing. 

“All this takes place as the driver steps into the 



chariot. The body of such a chariot, when the sport had 
become highly developed, would, I dare say, be con¬ 
structed with due regard to lightness, thereby increasing 
its mobility and speed. It need have been nothing 
larger than a roomy kind of slipper for both feet, with a 
rest-board in front for the driver’s knees. Being slight 
and small, it would be hidden from view—as it is on the 
coin—by the horses’ bodies in front. There are only 
one or two slight curving lines that seem to suggest the 
body of the chariot. 

“ Having gathered up the reins, the charioteer poises 
himself and, slightly leaning back, finds his equilibrium. 
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With four reins in each hand, he can use neither whip 
nor goad. The signal is given. He shouts to his horses, 
shakes the reins, and off the chariot flies. Keeping the 
balance at highest speed with so slight a support to one’s 
feet cannot have been an easy matter. It would not be 
less difficult—perhaps more—than the performance of 
the circus-equestrian who, standing on two bare-backed 
horses, guides them round the ring at a gallop. The 
climax of the difficulty is reached at the turning-point* 
the moment chosen by the engraver. While driving 
straight the charioteer has kept his hands apart. Now 
he is about to pull round to the left. This is performed 
by the left hand with all the four left reins in it, and the 
guiding pull is carried out by a curving motion of the 
left hand, in miniature like the curve, and producing it, 
to be taken by the chariot. That is, the left hand curves 
towards the right arm with a gradual pull on the left- 
hand reins, meeting the right arm somewhere under the 
elbow. The pull acts strongest on the left horse, a little 
less strong on the next, and so on. The pulling by the 
left necessitates a corresponding moving forward, and 
yielding, by the right hand and arm, to prevent the 
horses’ mouths being wrenched too violently. 

“ All this is shown on the coin, and I do not think it 
possible for any one but an actual eye-witness to have 
clearly realized and minutely rendered such detail. 

“As regards the want of the conventional line below 
the horses and chariot, it appears to me the artist did 
right to omit it. The illusion of the turning movement 
would have been weakened by the addition of a straight 
line. 

“ There seems to me yet another, and inner, meaning 
to this type; for just as the Tyche MEXXANA and the 
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hero ta pax symbolize the Commonwealth on the coins of 
their respective towns, so does young akpatax (Roscher’s 
Lexicon der Mythologie, i. p. 213), worshipped at his city 
as oekist and son of Zeus and of a nymph of the sea— 
hence the eagle above him and the salt-water crab below 
—represent the state and its citizens. The type thus 
seems a glorification of the community, an apotheosis, as 
it were, of the state. But AKPATAX is only mentioned in 
passing by two comparatively little known, and less read, 
authors, Stephanus Byzantinus and Aelianus Rhetor, and 
again the possibility of a forger, be he of two hundred 
or more years ago, conceiving of—if I may so put it—so 
‘ esoteric ’ a type is, I venture to think, precluded. 

Dr. Habich ot Munich lately made a striking com¬ 
ment from a different point of view in referring to the 
type as the ‘Epiphany’ of the divine son of Heaven 
and Sea.” 

1 rom a perusal of the above it will be seen that the 
writer refrains from answering some of Monsieur Sambou’s 
minor objections—presumably because the cumulative 
force of the argument in favour of the medallion is 
sufficient to overbear them all. 

We may add that we have recently had an opportunity 
to examine the original coin at Munich, and that we saw 
no reason to suspect its genuineness. 


H. A. Grceber. 


XIX. 


ASPECTS OF DEATH, AND THEIR EFFECTS 
ON THE LIVING, AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
MINOR WORKS OF ART, ESPECIALLY 
MEDALS, ENGRAVED GEMS, JEWELS, Ac. 1 

PART L 

INTRODUCTION. 

Death is no unworthy subject for human consideration. 
Since men began to think, this subject is one that has 
exercised their brains. Although ignorance may some¬ 
times, perhaps, be bliss, it can hardly be doubted that 


1 A longer, but more correct, title would have been, “ The mental 
attitudes towards the idea of death, and the various ways in which the 
idea of death has, or may be supposed to have, affected the living 
individual (his mental and physical state, and especially the direction 
and force of his actions), as illustrated by minor works of art, especially 
medals, engraved gems, jewels, &c.” Naturally, I have not endeavoured 
to point out all the possible effects on the living of the various aspects 
of death as presented by medals, &c. It would, for instance, be quite 
unnecessary to explain that contemporary medals representing a de¬ 
capitation for high treason might, at the time when they were issued, 
have exercised a deterrent influence on those who saw them. Vide the 
medals commemorating the execution of Monmouth and Argyle in 16S5, 
with the inscription “Ambitio malesuada ruit.” The “toy-shop” 
medals (described later on), issued in London on the loss of Minorca in 
1756, may actuaUv have played a part in bringing the unfortunate 
Admiral Byng to his death. In regard to the title, “ Aspects of Death,” 
it is scarcely necessary to add that “ aspects ” must not be regarded as 
merely equivalent to “ representations.” On the iconography of death, 
see Dr. Theodor Frimmel’s series of articles in Mittheilungeji d. k. k. 
Central-Commission . . . der Denkmale , Neue Folge, Vienna, 1884 to 
1890, vols. x.-xvi.; also the works on sepulchral monuments and the 
various “ dances of death ” referred to later on. 
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man’s knowledge that every one must surely die has 
helped to set the race a-thinking, and thinking on this 
subject has helped to make their lives throughout historic 
times different to those of all other animals. Few 
persons, nowadays, would contradict the proposition of 
Spinoza (Ethic, iv. 67), that the proper study for a wise 
man is not death, but how to live, since a wise man is 
not guided by the fear of death, 2 but by his direct desire 
of the good. Yet, however little a man’s everyday active 
life 3 may ordinarily be affected by knowledge of death 
and thoughts of what lies beyond the grave, I believe 
that to banish such thoughts altogether, if it were 
possible, would be to kick down one of the chief ladders 
by w'liich the race has climbed to its present position. 
How much, indeed, do we owe to the knowledge of death ! 
How many a good and usefully altruistic action would 
never have been performed but for this knowledge and 
the thoughts arising from it! The Death’s heads and 
crosses and every lugubrious memento mori of the Middle 
ages have, indeed, had their use. The subject of the 
mere aspects of death may perhaps be likened to a time¬ 
worn skeleton, but when associated with their possible 

2 I see, however, that Dr. E. L. Keyes, in a short interesting article 
on the “Fear of Death” (Harper's Monthly Magazine , July, 1909, 
p. 212), says that the following motto was chosen by John Fiske to 
adorn his library:— 

“ Disce ut semper victnrus; 

Vive ut eras moriturus.” 

Cf. Horace’s well-known line— 

“ Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum.” 

Casca, in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar , says, “ Why, he that cuts off 
twenty years of life, cuts off so many years of fearing death.” In the 
case of some persons this would probably apply at the present day. 

* Even nowadays one may occasionally meet with a memento mori 
device or inscription scrawled up by a visitor or passer-by in some 
forum or public place, for instance, the saying, “ Live as you would die.” 
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effects on living beings, and with the attitudes of living 
beings towards death, the skeleton becomes clothed in 
flesh and blood, possesses heart and mind and passions, 
and above everything else, a little (though only a very 
little) of the priceless treasure of free will. In this paper 
I shall not, of course, attempt to discuss the aspects of 
death such as actually present themselves to dying 
persons. Fortunately, the near approach of natural 
death is generally by no means so terrible to the dying 
individual himself as it is popularly supposed to be. 4 

The main ideas underlying the memento mori prin¬ 
ciple are well expressed by ancient authors. Seneca, 
who tries to explain that death when it comes is not to 
be regarded as a calamity, though it may appear to be 
one (“ Mors inter ilia est, quae mala quidem non sunt, 
tamen habent mali speciem ”), writes ( Epist . Mor., lib. 
xi. Ep. 3 (82), 16): “ Itaque etiamsi indifferens mors 
est, non tamen ea est, quae facile neglegi possit: magna 
exercitatione durandus est animus, ut conspectum ejus 
accessumque patiatur.” He thus counsels one to become 
familiar with thoughts of death, so that one may not be 
frightened by its aspect or approach ; in fact, he tells 
one, as Horace (Epist., lib. i. 4, line 13) puts it: 
“Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum.” 5 Any 
one following such advice literally might almost say: 
“Quocunque aspicio, nihil est nisi mortis imago” (Ovid, 

4 In support of this statement I need only refer to Professor Hermann 
Nothnagel’s Das Sterben , 2nd edit., Vienna, 1908. 

3 Cf. William Congreve, in his Letter (1729) to;Sir Richard Temple, 
Viscount Cobham:— 

“ Defer not tiU to-morrow to be wise; 

To-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise.” 

Serious and poetical advice of this kind has not escaped the attention 
of Roman satirists; the seriousness, indeed, of Horace’s words is much 
modified by the lines which end his epistle in question. 

2 c 2 
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Trial., i. II , 23)^ Again be writes (EphL Mor„ lib. vii i. 

L (70), 18): “On nothing is meditation so necessary 
{as on death )' f 7 According ia £>oontte*i as quoted by 
Cicero (Tusr, Bwpntat*, i. 30, 74), the whole Ufa of 
philosophers is a studying of death; and according to 
Pkto (Pftawla, 64, A), "They practise nothing else but 
to la 1 ready to die/ 1 ■’ Let nil live as they weald die" 
[George Herberts Outlandish Proverbs* 1(530), "Lobe, 
wie du t weim da stirhsfr, Wuhselmsi wind gelelst sen 
Jwben” (Christian Fiirchtegptt Gellert, 1715-1709)* 
fhe main idea in TCeot e$i a 31 ie u s (oh. xxviih 0) m of course 
the same: M Bemember thy end, and let enmity cea&e; 
remember corruption and death, and a hi da in the com¬ 
mandments," So also in tin* 90tti Psalm (vet. 12, after 
Luther's trunslationj; 11 Teach us to rgmemlwr that we 
tuns t die* m that we may become wise*" 

The anebut wriLcrH console one for the “Charybdis" 
which uivjiiLrf all iilike i Simonides) by n variety of argu¬ 
ments. They point ont that death is n natural law, and 


1 " ■ E - lL X+&X (Hitfon/ o/ Furvjvati Mwah, 1905 adltfrn, v-i! i + 
\i £1% iu regard td tb& Stoic pllii&sapiiars, wrote mn toLk-w*: Si Hu& 
^ t’flrtniy that m pMUraojibcri t!Epttt,lfl£ed npou 4ftiit.li witfi * 
cLo^uftneff, or m*t it with a mot* p-Isold wun^, it can hardly 
hvj de-cLic-4 that their rtmi nui disquisition forc&d ir into nn ^tibuiilLbr 
pnuttumtx, a. i d hum whit dtiwnLMi»d their whole view o! 1U*. PI Ho 
iO;h. quoted Iram Fftuiuia EflWft’ft £pm F i: “01 Diutli" |tl.M ^ijLjisd 
41 lL " im - Thu Steica befftevnd too 

™V"°5 I®” dEritl >- t3‘ tt-ttr g ™t pi^ratf*,, mrio It W .;*r 
more fftttifdl. ^ 4 


A Dwh mnwriri inwtel of Cr.^rgu Hojfll (1670) I.** the 3 ji.sc rip- 

Um . Mort fl ™uqa Mqu& " on Lhe 0lrt-t’Ei5D. mul *■ Vita ejD nujditatio ,T 
C'ti the rovrriv. 


CoaipiTt* xn inscription oti a ilrluat history bbbuIcEltilI menu- 
mint tattilaatod to tha gnat F^och *ulpte. Join Goujon. ia tbu 
Church al Si. Goi-vms and St, Pr^uU at Gisurs:— 


“Fay miiintount <* qUli vinjjW 
Atclt hut quuud tti lo muurrai, 11 
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necessary as birth is r 14 Lei non prana mors;”* k ‘ Nas- 
centes murium r, finbquB ah origin* poudet ; rp “ L’rinei- 
pimu lmirbntli natale eat M Seneca, already quoted, 
oilers numerous consul]* Li m is. 1, J Epicurus, in a letter to 
Meimeecusquoted hy Diogenes Laertius, wrote: n Accus- 
toui yourself to the thought Unit death is indifferent; for 
jiT] good and all evil consist in feeling, and what is death 
hut the privation of feeling?" Similarly, Lucretius, 
who designated Epicurus ou account of the good which 
he thought hi^ teaching hud done) as a grid* and who in 
the 1)b Rerun i profoundly studied death from the 

point of view of natural philosophy, w rote— 

"Seine li'Oftt nobis all es^ m morto tmieoduin, 

N'ec mwftrtim fieri ljui non mfc po^se, nequo MLnm 

Diffiaro anno til In f uerit jam tcmpfjr* flatus. 

Mortal am vitam mors turn humor tails ademit/' 11 


* Lacaia [PkarMtia, tSL47s 1J 1 hoim'er, spsali of duth (mornh "uuaa 
CUDcttl poctk* parnELJr. 11 

11 FiJr *&■ whcl* suitjoct^ sw \V. E l m TjctfAv'-. Jlwtvrffof 

EftK rjJi-rm Mfrafr udLUau, ISttD; naw isdi16771. 

Ja Muum s tTMaiatloEL of ihli pm&ga (meraEin., A- tomm tfalnnl, 
lih.ill* Sffi-afcl) is: “ You mjy hu mi* tW wu baT* nothing to U r 
ikfterduatb, and that hA who uxiila not F cuart baeomo tai*-ruble, atid 
Chut {E imUftT R not u whit whether (a imm) h&j been bora into life rn 
fcll 3 p tiiVllJ > w- hen immortal 3natb bti* batten away hi* raortul |jfa/ p In 
Lbi^ couootion I 4 null! ilka to quota tbo foUoWin* three lata I**fcbj 
opitapSjh, wkiob mm to mi to btL-atbe the meaning of Luratim :— 

(I) aJ Iton nomaa, utju qua g Anitas, nun ujjde, quid sgi : 

Mubua in utanumi uum: cidIji , os^a, utbll. 

Nag mini iiec i uorani jg&Ditns, talUAn e uihLlo mm ^ 

Mitts Me flip-rubric ^ingota: tftlU irifi.’ 1 

1") “ Dllm non fiumujp imtl snmttk; unde quicti 

Sniji- yumiH, dt iuuriwi ; turn wlkla: vale/ 1 
D - I r m nojs ■ Fvi ■ m « Minimi ■ yo>i, y vit - ■ erno, 

AU epitaph* are ffiiiM j S Z>. Af. JJjtrrWWjJU 

Uw Teahner odltian, Lmlpdg, JR^O r p, 4U0* The ttr^i of the 
Ibrut! E* lEtribmUJ to AUHOnin*., Thu >tyl* of epitaph haa i.. soinO 
ttbflnt * xlun bLitaMd in modem j far the epittpb of a 
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John Addington Symoiiila t in kin ka^ay on Lucretius / 2 
say* that the /> iierwm has been called by a 

great critic the u Poem of Death/* mid tliati ah a motto 
cm the title-page, there might be written: “And, Death 
once dead* there's no more dying thou /' 0 

In regard tr> tlm actual use of rtitimnto m&ri devices, 
w€ have the well-known passage in Hernduiiw t 
lib. ii. which iuiuruia uw that at banquets given by 
wealthy persons in Egypt, it was the oust out for some one 
to carry round the wooden image of a corpse* and tell 
each guest to drink and enjoy himself* since after death 
he would be like that image. A similar custom exited 
in Roman Imperial rimes, according to the account of 
the feast of Trim ale hio (Fetronitis, Salyritt,, c. Ji) # and 
certain miniature jointed skeletons made in Woilise, pre¬ 
served in various European museums {there is a specimen 
in the British Museum), are supposed to have been 
employed in this way at Roman banquets. The uite 
introduced at Trimaiehi'/s leant (at the end of the lir&t 
course) won a jointed one of silver ( K larva argent en' 1 ). 

What the original aignificaiice of nairh a custom may 
have been wo need here Hears ely pause to diseusa, On 
the one hand, iL may have been the so-called" Epicurean ** 
ideal of life, namely, a life accompanied by beauty, wine* 

g-i^itlfjiiiLii trnnidd llii-idi Hall -[Castktoa, DerLyfiJiI hjJ, who ditd Id l ^> 3 , 
coniasi^ the fcUcwSn#: H+ Quid oram^ nawiitiis; quid jatrn , ntwyitiH i UbL 
a Ml, E;t»L B iri<; Yuidk."' 

,T J- Sjmoadl, Sketcl Lfifl tifui SiitiVtJ in Jtaly unjJ Qn^ce, Third 
Saties (edition of 1806 ), 1 E& 6 , 

Ur. W. Wroth hu karnil y afioarUtinod! lor mathaE Ltii- ^ notation is 
from ShiiltiTipftftrti'B Sonnet w 1-JC, which begim 

11 Po*r fidal K tin? r^iatrt- of iutf aiuiiil cirth, ,+ 

wnl wirti;— 

So fllbftli thau feed tin r.ieji,t1i h iliui fq-tiU -oil irien. 

And, D^utla «bm dt*4 r tbsra'i! no more dyiug 
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and garland* of rones (for those who can get them), till 
the gloomy unknown takes everything away. The 
ancient Egyptian*! aaeni, imlp-m] p to hare taken what one 
would term a rather u Epicurean If view of life. 11 

On the other hand, there are Plutarch (Sspaf. jtfefp* 
and Sir J + G\ Wilkinson (RawImsouV 
of Hmdatite , third edition, London, 1673, vol. 2 P p. loO), 
who suggest that the original purpose was to teach men 
b ' to Ioyo oue another, ami to avoid those evils which tend 
to make them consider life too long when in reality it is 
too short SK Analogously,In the Qihli Psalm (ver. 12)and 
in Ecc lesiaKtictia (oh xxriiL 6} we have passages (already 
quoted) advising mindful ness uf death, ao that men shall 
he wise and ooa m enmity. 

That a degraded Epicureanism existed in Item mi 
times is well shown Ly certain going {to which T shall 
afterwards refer) engraved with * skeleton and wine-jar ?l 
devices, and likewise by the design on two magnificent 
Graeco-Xtoman silver wine-cups, 15 forming parL of the 
“ Roncoreale treasure” in the Louvre Museum at Paris, 
and supposed to date from the iirst century of the 
Christian era Fig, 1 j. These caps belong to a period 
when the philosophy of Epicurus was popularly supposed 
to advocate deyotinn to hhu sinal pleasures. 

11 Vide bk P. Wtigftll f kt Tht Tumparamout ot the Anclons 
Egyptian a, 11 Rlatkicatk?* -1/rJ rjtt-'uu', July, 1008,. j*. 53. 

lB Plutarch, la hU Scptem Sapieniium tiui virtu ml (c. 2^ *syi that 
this Egyptian nahtiini of iutrtdiluiiigu uMuUiei at their and 

rummcLmg their gucati tUat they also would £<*m die, tended l<* uitue 
lb cm., not to dmnl; n rm]c-fus 31 ml h. 1 i i-., qulI p Luusiiru,, hut U> triUtliai friinisd- 

duterrmg them from ita* Liras ihtiit Abort t-pm ol m in w»ked- 
Hell. In Di hide et Quiriih 1 . |7), Plutarch njgitiri rtfarfl to the fjknlm 
E^v^ 1 tin ft custom, 

■* For be&utlful illustration^ uf tiujpti, f-eo A. 11 uron d* Villi:- 
" Lu Tcwicr du EoacoKaiep' 1 AfrHaJrtfRhi rf (Ftrttfkrfiftrt 

Engine rial), Paris v,, 139®, PI. vii. and PI. mil 
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They are adorned with figures of akdtftons (* fi shade*" 17 ) 
and garlands of roses p and Ijoar varioun inscriptions, some 
of widish urge the enjoyment of pleaenre whilst yet life 
last% md whilst enjoyment of anything ia pusaible: Eat, 



Fxv, 1+—Silver cup forming van erf the ao-cuDmJ Banco jwkta Ei-uimum 
in the Loovi,' Himchuu. uL PurEii., supposed to (Sato from the lirnt 
century u[ ihu Christian era. PhOEGtfriph Irani the frtaimnB in 
Ihfl Victoria an cl AlSiert Muwjtmi, ahomijjj |lie sfeslotona, yr 
"uhukfr , 1 y| tlac phLEos^phora Lpteuru* imd Zeno. 

drink, nnd enjoy life whilst you can, for to-morrow you 
may die. 

Home of the skeleton;; on these cups represent the 
shades of Greek pints am] philosophers, whose names lire 

J? I sujipe*y thilt thy Bkcklyu \n tliii sanns wnulct Intvc: been tonned 

li “IflETfll' 1 flf ■ t& wAiir. 
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inscribed on the silver at their sides, and one of them, 
accompanied by & pig? 18 is labelled as that of Epicurus 
himself. Epicurus (that is to say, his skeleton) has a 
philosopher’s wallet (“ scrip ” of the New Testament) 
slung from the left shoulder, and holds a long philo¬ 
sopher’s staff in the left hand, whilst he lays his right 
hand on what seems to be a large cake on a tripod table. 
The pig at his feet is likewise endeavouring to get at 
the cake. Above the cake is the inscription, HAONH TO 
T€AOC (“Pleasure is the final object”). On the other 
side of the tripod stands the skeleton of Zeno (founder 
of the Stoic philosophy), with wallet and staft, in an 
attitude of disdain (see Fig. 1). 

It seems, indeed, as if the devices on these two cups 
were intended to signify the temporary nature ot all kinds 
of philosophic learning and sensual pleasure alike. The 
meaning would then be as follows: No matter whose 
philosophy you follow, you will have to die like the philo¬ 
sophers themselves, but whilst you live you can choose 
between seriousness and merely sensual pleasure. On the 
cup on which Epicurus is represented is an inscription con¬ 
firming this interpretation. The inscription in question 
is [CTjKHNH o Bloc (“Life is a stage”), probably a pro¬ 
verbial saying of the time, which likewise forms part of 


18 What the popular conception of so-called followers of Epicurus 
was in Horace’s time, and how in the mind of the people Epicurus 
came to be associated with a pig, is plain from the lines— 

“ Me pinguem et nitidum bene curata cute vises, 

Cum ridere voles, Epicuri de grege porcum.” 

(Hor., Epist., lib. L 4, lines 15, 16.) 

Lecky refers to the Life of Epicurus , by Diogenes Laertius, in proof 
of his fine character and of the purity of the philosophy which he taught 
and of its misrepresentation by Roman so-called followers. Lecky 
admits, however, that Epicureanism, though logically compatible with 
a very high degree of virtue, tended practically towards vice. 
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NUSIlSlCATia GH Ft(>N! CLlK, 


the following (later) epigram (by .Fa I kilos) in the Greek 
Anthology ; Ikljnj t3c u fii'nf, 1 Juir irar’yynjp : rj jiafh Ttft'Zlitr 
rf)i> <nroti£qu jamBiU; >} fytpi uiMvt <c (“ All life is a 

stage “ and a game: either team to play like a child, 
laying earnestness aside, or briar its griefs "), 

Many iwages of the Greek Anthology give advice 
of the turps dkm kind, and amongst Latin, uiiLhors 
Horace may hn especially <jnoted in this respect. See, 
for instance, his Ode, ii. 3, lines 13—1 ft— 

“ Hue viiiA ut ungiicnta «t Rinumu brevis 
.Floret iuuoOhuu femu jube m-urn. 

Dura rta at m&tas at surumin 
l-’ila trium patiuutnr nt>ra. w 

The of Dinar Khayyam (<?* 106U4I20} is full of 

44 Epicorean +s sentiments, showing *tLn? a i in^e of H learned 
mekiHtholy” and pessimism,- 6 

The sentence io the Apocrypha, «Lct in? crown ^ur- 
selves with ruse-bud* before they be withered IJ (AVisdniii 


li ct 4ho wdl-kiiQwn Shakespeare"* jf.y Ytm Like Jt— 

aj Ali the world'* a nldgo,* 1 ’ Ac, 

^ O&iiparu J. W. MwkniTv Sited Epigram* ff&tn ikr Greek ATtiitv- 
k^ r LondGii, IMS: Vheh on tho GUtij^t uf lifo r pp, 2SS. Tho 
epigram Lirttrimrttmiiii.: JrSf 4 j3J« is tfivajj an ptisfe 1301, ilh\ 

Xi Hr r Oliver CodrEngton klndiy toflLi rj j ■- ihot Fii^rald's Engliit 

iranalatiou imparts iu tbr tbu a d^oper “ Epitmrcftn 11 

tiiim they In reilEcy potsu^ Omar s™ riasniv limuUar with 
Greek llteratum. Inn euul ributtai] to lJhj l A & iatk Sottefy Jem ntai 

(Lofldpn, 1®6, j?. 349),. to which Dr. Ca^riingtou i uu referred me, Dr* 
1L D. TLcs-i :jLLiit«-, (p. Ihu fcllowm^ from Ibn-aMt i £ r.t-, who 

wrote id tbo Mvtutb Ctntmy ct the Ifrjihi: Omni wvj |J thtf must 
man of hsg thtv. win* vuned m £hc icEenin) o£ iha Gronh. Ht: 
MHinfod the search iliur tb£ Or,fl JtihI#,* liy laonna Gf the puriflcatlmi 
cf tbo SndtnniHMtr. M thu lli^tli for thf safet of the Clevaticc rtf tin* L mimn 
EOLii ir It - CEC» to H31J that a ttiarotd mftu wish a FikLiil-lilL^ imaglna- 
tLcn ii; coftatui Ui have “ ^ptaoiqis uiood^ FJ at acm* period or othi.-r oi 

hsA Life, und; such mood* (frequantlr rtr^alEn^aiihiulL' aliy of 
may bo tbs only oufr. w^-El exprecuai by lum m putry 
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of Solomon* eli* ti. 8), perhaps suggested the beaTitiiu! 
lines of II Derrick (I59J-1G74)— 

“Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 

Old time is still ^flying, 

An ri this ft(iw«r that smitce to-day, 

To-morrow will he dying/ 

Very similar are the words of the popular German 
stud touts' song (Johann Martin TJkteri, 1793) 

‘ L Fraufc eudi defl LebcHi, 

Wall nock d:i.v LiiLupchru ^luht ; 

Pti Ticket die Hose* 

Eh dc verbliiht/ 

Some of the so-called “ M^rnlisGiie Pfennings" of the 
town of Basel, which I shall afterwards describe, represent 
ro^es and Dpatli'w heads, with the inscription^ “Ileut 
rodt, Morgen dodt ” (“To-day red, to-morrow dead"), or 
I lent send (sind) wier rot und Morgen todt M ( ih To-day 
wo are red and to-moriw dead ,p > 

It was in Mediaeval Europe, under the aim pices of the 
Catholic Church, that descriptions and representations 
of the terrors of death and hell began to late oil 
L lielr most horrible aspects.* 1 Thoughtful artists uf late 
Mediaeval anil btt& j r periods have delighted in contrasting 


-- In thift oDnnftjtka St may ba- ruxuirW ilwiti wldJat eohm qI ib^ 
fcO-CAlted ^ pujsrng scfjnr> ,p cm Grade impute bra! marblu rvJiufr -aru 
sorrowful In a rfmpla and btAUtlfnl Wiy cd thuLr ew» n the muraJ paint- 

Sttgi in Kt-I-Licn LI IfiTF^Ihia luV^yl- tbfr idilflL of iliUth [llfld tb*- s j£4Jrtil1g fiCCttC"! 

FQpxtfifintAd) wSth horror* equal to tbo#Q oonjurad up by nwdiwsvLl 

SUjj B Ufti tb l liH ^ tnifullit^nl tirl. TLllI bmldJ-l&Clk LHjy 1 CLn_l>*I l n 11 Ctlulfllil 

With hla KtkmtnrtP j And MCtslouilly &bbqc umSigrtanE-liKtiug don uj 11 j ., 
IiJifi GtJCgrms at Fur n^'p (tliLulgb ttflU iilly XflfpHpmlMl tw lualttp-), Bfliitft klLlvt 
iirti iUn<; anilstfa in Lhair U mdlii, piny mi imjiotnut putt En Etruscan denlh 


flwasfi. 
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death and the emblems of death with the strenuous 
ambitions, careless indulgences, vices and follies of every¬ 
day life. They have delighted in representing the 
universal power of death, how it carries off rich and poor 
alike, kings and peasants, wise men and fools, good and 
bad, old and young, beautiful and ugly. As examples 
we may refer to the various series of the “Dance of 
Death ’ (“Danse Macabre”) made by various artists during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 23 The best-known 
series, that attributed to Holbein, ends with the “ arms 
of Death” (“Wappen des Todes”), a design repre¬ 
senting a man and woman supporting a shield with a 
Death’s head as armorial bearing. Albrecht Diirer’s 
well-known engraving (1513), representing a knight on 
horseback with Death (likewise on horseback) by his side 
and the devil behind him, is typical of this great artist’s 
work. By Durer also are the following: A woodcut 
(1510) of Death and a soldier; a rough drawing (in the 
British Museum) of Death holding a scythe and riding 
on a horse (perhaps emblematic of a spreading pestilence), 
with the inscription ME(M)ENTO mei, and the date 1505; 
an early drawing of Death swooping down upon a 
rider, who is being thrown from his horse (emblematic 
of sudden and unexpected death). In regard to Diirer’s 


2 * Many illustrations from various series are given in E. HoUander’s 
Karikatur und Satire in der Medicin , Stuttgart, 1905; but on the whole 
subject, see especially the elaborate work by E. H. Langlois, entitled, 
Essai historiqtie, philosophiqne, et pittoresque sur les Danses des Morts , 
Kouen, 1851; also F. Douce’s work on Holbein's Dance of Death , dc., 
London (Bohn’s Hlustrated Library), 1858. In spite, however, of the 
work of Langlois and others, there is stiU room for a book on what 
might be termed the “ artistic philosophy of death,” that is to say, on 
philosophic thoughts and opinions regarding death, as illustrated by 
works of art (both great and smaU) of various ages and of various 
countries. 
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« Wappen des Todes ” (Fig. 2), it seems to me that the 
engraving in question (1503) has a different meaning 24 



Fig. 2. —Diirer’s so-called “ Wappen des Todes ” (engraving in the 
British Museum). 


21 Diirer, in his engraving termed “ Wappen des Todes ” (dated 1503), 
seems to me to have used the Death’s head rather as an emblem of ruin 
and destruction than as a memento mori in the ordinary sense of the 
term. The hairy satyr-like man (like a “savage man” in heraldry) 
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to that nf Holbein's iS Wappen des lodes,* 1 and that it is 
not merely a memento mori device Hkn the latter. 

An engraving by the p Mdsfcer des Amateniiuiier 
Kabinets ,T {** Meister von 1840”) represents Death 
(with tEHid ami snake) warning a fasbionaUv drfiHfwnl 
youth. The subject of another engraving by the ■vtme 
master is the story of the three living kings coming upon 
three dead oiiew- This thirteimth-centiiry tale or legend 
C morality" story) of three living men meeting three 
dead men ( H les trois morta et las trois vifs "}, of ivkieh 
vHrlmis versions e^intj 83 formed a favourite tuibjtrt, for 
artists, and possibly inspired the preliminary versions of 


TP-bo supports t hm shield of ann.fi asms to be- eud^vourkijif to sedu^ u 
Woman, TjmIe first fit I ho wommf, She bf tLa traditional lady of 
Mediaeval times, who i* dreaming oi n Lover,—a gnlEsnt knight La numb 
bo, a Rtf orte Whows arms mu rival others in AubiqtiiLv and fame, Than 
look at the mun,, who approx ha* gently frn 4 n i lwjb.End B whispering- into 
tlu-1adf's gar. The lady listona U> Lin aaggeailonai hut kL<j hu* oot y*t 
turned her head to aee Lit Mdaonfitififfe prjreon, and ujvtfihe^ 
only see hii shield with the helmet and wings above It, which might 
tind favour in any lady'# Imagination. Pttfcnpti Death himself, wL«o 
dqvlfti the man bams, would lm preferable to JUlfih a krtftf, for Death 3 * 
at lnua a r ktmlicr rows JVMVrf* Jfflll tvpjrdcfc; h so fur 03 hlfl armorial 
devkfi, horn pictured, is a* anolfuit is thq human raoe h and ho himself 
liu-t mvm yet been sidJaed by real defeat- at human hands. One catinat 
help thinking that Durisr, in tld'i Osigraviug, has GHflptGTeil! a "'Eavajfo 
man** -mly ■*■- ari ordinary he-riSdEe " juipporter, p ‘ hut likewise to 
convey a bidden- Wktlm on the purlins of some o( the noble* of his 
time. Perhaps however, the N savage num 11 and the 16 mentis lady" 
were intended merely to representTjifo p fiipportIag the emhlemof Death; 
Ufa does in truth support death, for without life there could bv no d<mlh[ 
u ,J Ie Ait dca tenia merti et daa trohi vifs/' and tbe doleful tjtlk 
ef the dead to the living, may well he coni ms tod with a atory of thn 
ChineiM? mystic, Chtuing Tm (Munm ft/a Churn 0 Mijitk, London 
HMl a p. 34} r to which my inflation mu kindly drawn Ly M r , johik 
AUan : One day tl:n Chinissa philosopher eame npou a bleu chad human 
dkntJ and (Uankt-wtH} mittal as tn rrlmt kind of a maij it bad once 

formed parted Tn tt. i^hL he dreamt that tho skull appeared to him 

and told hi!33 that after dsath there wore no trmhlaa, tlu^t j.-iLfLcnce wui 
botindad Olily by ntotniLy,. and t-bat the happine^ of u king among TOOn 
dill not exceed that enjoyed by the ilianL 
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the " Dance of Death T> (“ Duhab Macabre "), a subject 
whieL became ho popular in the fifteenth and sixteen tii 
renl nri pi? Tilree men (rare I y wo eu eu), goucml 1 y wea r Sn g 
crawT^genemllYnn horseback, and general ]j engaged in 
the pastime of hunting) ATti represented iih b#in£ suddenly 
reminded of death by coining upon three decaying 
Corpses (being s * eaten by T?rorm$ " K ) or skeletons. An 
early fourteenth-century iimiaiijurript of the Arundel 
(V I lection in the British Museum (No, 83, foL 128} hew 


11 Tba lilao of represstlHg th<3 decaying had? M bring occupied by 
long ffoffiu, iiuilrte, loods, Art (i.r, fori rig H eaten by wonnu," acodrS- 
iilg to i» phrww still m use in some COlltitFifts), wo* doubt]*^ chiefly 
derived from Eccladoatieua (ah. x. 11), “ For when a man Li dead, he 
sKaU infoerii; n-n-i-pitig tblugs, beasts, and worms.\ T | ongnlfring of 
about 14«0 r by the “3Mitor L A, M, von Zwolle" (ifoc “Urtfstar mlt 
dcr Wfiberschiitzrt ,r ) F wpMahmtw 11 0333 will the tables of Hm ten 
commandments lit an oppflt cumpnrtmi^it. and a decaying corpse tring 
“ oaten by \?mm t u isi n lower compart moni. This ibsign h evidently 
muunt to iilastrai* jmuther pjvrtietilikr parage in Kcrfflfiiafitic^i 
(l'3i, xxrilL IS): "Remember eorraptE&n and death, and nbido in the 
commandments.” Even when Ib^atli wus repre^mtod by a akatatan or 
abrivried foody in life-like atiitad* H the snnk+tf and toivdy wuco nome- 
Umes not omitted. Tims, in a German fifteenth emrary woodnuE (3jy 
an unbnowu artist) of Bl Death in the Jaws of Hell" (n^roducod in tbc 
Catalogue o/EarlrjGmmnfmd^imkh TFwtfcT^.f in Me BrU£±k Mu wuut, 
by Campbell Dodgsoct. 1903, rob L PL 2), Death h wbq U represented 
by a shriveled flgura at skin and huinte ij-s the month of a monster 
who TJi vomiting tip iinines}, iJ3 accompanied by a ais^^ and Inis a tond 
in pi nee of the conventional Gg-IuaL Boalse, in the fUcMAtb-^enSLirv 
engraving ol '"Drnth warning a Youth* 11 by the 11 Mdlik*des Am&fcer* 
doniec XabEoets” (already rclotrod to), the Ufe-lifce shriveled Ggnre 
reprinting Death in accompanied by a toad and : a iiafci\ In thia con¬ 
nexion ona may well ronivinbor the lines of Edward Young (T 1 ^- 
tfompfrunJ, 17-12)— 

11 The knell, the Elmnnd,. the mattock, and the grave j 
Tbe ifos?p damp vault, the darkness, and tfoo worm ■ 

Thesa are the bugbear o Taw inter's evu. 

The terrors at the living, net the dead." 

Thu nttribdtea and pomp uf dc-n-th may Irigbtan mom than death 
itiifllf. CL Eaoinui fhrayj: fcl Of Death," and hte reference to a suppOsod 
^KLSkOgt on the terror of the pomp ul dtatb in SenoeaV writings. 
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a representation of three kings, one of whom, carries a 
taIcon, and three skeleton-like corpses* Over the king# 
arc the following inscriptions: iS Xeh am atert: ,T “ Lo whet 
Jell m } ,p li Me thinketh hit belli develeg thre/' Over the 
throe corpses are: 4< foil wes wet fair ; rr w Sucb soltoltou 
be : ,r “ For Genies love, be wer by me/' The same atury 
evidently suggested an early fourleeiith-renhiry mural 
painting (with the itiaurlption, u Mors sceptra ligonilus 
aeipiHt") which formerly existed at Buttle Church, in 
-Sussex/ 1 and also a mural painting in the church of 
Ditdiiligliani, Norfolk.^ Tie same story (onus part of 
the well*known -k Trinmph of DeaIh, TF a fra&ftp attrihiited 
to Orcagna or Lursuzetti (fourteenth century), in the 
Campo Santo of Pisa; it is the subject of a sketch by 
Benosszo Gozzoli ( 1420-1497;, preserved in the Louvre at 
Paris l and occurs in A. Ycrud’s fcf Dance nf Dentil "series 
published in 1492.^ hi the Pisan fresco, u party of men 
engaged in hunt log, three of whom wear crowns, are 
represented as coming suddenly upon three open coffins, 
in each of which J3 a decaying corpse* one with a crown 
on its head. 41 Leu trois morU 1P are again met with in 
an nutl-Papal drawing of the school of Augsburg (early 
sixteenth century \ which pictures the Pope and a group 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries being interrupted in some 
procession or ceremony by three skeletons one of whom 
wears a ctown. It should he observed thaf in the repte- 
HOtstatinna of (f Les trnia marts et les tfois vifs” both the 
live men and the dead men generally lieur the attributes 
of worldly power and wealth : the metal which it was 


r Sea J&um* Ardmrt' 4mm,, L oafon, 184?* vtf, % jj. igi, 

Sou jirr-feoftifcMymci ^vrrrai, Li&tidan, 184 ft, voL S p p. 69 . 

" 5 r*ul Btehar’fl L'Aft r.i In. y^ccint, Pattr, 1903. pp r 5i5-5:JI. 
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intended to point out nifty be summed up in the follow¬ 
ing mediae ya 3 Lilt in doggerel:— 

Sl O donunas dives. 

Non omul tempore files; 
l\o bona dum vivi% 

Poet mortem vivere si via, ri 

liens Burgkmair (about I5IU) pictures Death strung- 
ling (or Hither* In n peniliar bind of way, suffocating) a 
lover, whose lady flees in terror. Dana Sebald Behan* 
{IS--) shows Death approaching a worn An on a couch* 
whose husband ot lover lies dead on the floor of the room. 
By the urtixL la Lkn engraving (1541) of Death 
accostiug a. lady with an honr-glass in her hands, who 
is walking in a garden, with the inscription, "Gmneni 
in hominft Temm litem zaicjrx ubnlttt.” His brother, 
Bfttiliel Beham (1502*l5i0b engraved a memento wort 
design of a baby, bour-glass, and human skulls; there 
are two varieties (with three and four skulls respectively), 
one (that with four skulls} bearing the inscription* 
41 Mors oinnk aequat >J m (vide Fig. 3). Another engrav¬ 
ing (Fig. 4) by the same master represents a mother 
giving her baby the breast (perkupn ihe Madonna and 
Infant Christ); on the table and window-sill are ls Death 1 * 
head and an hour-glass. 

Death is pictured on an engraving by Harcantoulo 
Raimondi (curly aisteonth century) as a skeleton with 
wings &nd a scythe* (in an engraving m presenting the 
“ Hour of Death/* by Raimondi * pupil, Agortino Vene- 

no. an aged woman with bent back, leaning on n staff 

Jl Tim ikurign better tllUJitrAk-s the oft-quoted Hoi af SlanltiLifi : 

Nitawalei mariniur, iml-Hii.- at uri^mu puqiicb ’ " op, m a phyaiolo^ijt 
has eypr^l tbu mm* itfeft, *' tbfi fir&t ary t>f tho newly boro child in 
tip? iinz step to wards thegravi*.” 

VOL. IX., SEtilES TV, 2 D 
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and carrying a basket of sticks, approaches an open grave, 
from which the hand of a skeleton holds out a winged 



Fig. 3.—Baby with the four skulls. Engraving by Barthel Beham, in 
the British Museum. 

hour-glass. 31 In an anonymous Dutch engraving of the 



Fig. 4. —Mother and child, with skull and hour-glass. Engraving 
by Barthel Beham, in the British Museum. 


31 There are other German, Flemish, or Italian engravings and paint¬ 
ings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, representing fairly simple 
memento mori devices (such as a Death’s head in an architectural setting. 
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seventeenth century. Death is seen conducting a sick 
ixiiiii to have hi* urine examined by a doctor, os in one 
of Holbeins “Dance of Death” series but Death ha* 
prubatdy i-hl^i >■ come fur the doctor himself. In a ” Dance 
of Death “ engraved by ^immermanu in a Swiss almanac. 
Death brings hi* nriim lu- Lhe doctor for inspect ion. In 
an engraving of the Anatomical Theatre of Leiden in 
1010, skeleton^ are represented holding up menwt jfo 
wwi and kindred quo* at ions, snch b* “ More ultima liuea 
rerutn” (Horace); ,+ Nascentcs morinsur” [Manilius}; 
**Principium moriendi uatale mi ; *' “ Mow acnptm ligu- 
nibus aeqnat;” a 2fosce tc ipsum;” u Pulvb et umbra 
surmis 1 * (Horace), These s&yings were introduced Ie&* 
probably lot the benefit and instruction of the medical 
Htudants than for the edification of the learned men, 
lawyers, travelling noblemen, fanluoimbla lad lea mid 
night-seers, who in former times used to visit the ima- 
tom leal theatres out of curiosity or in anarch of emotional 
distractions. Philosophical considerations on life and 
death were likewise Introducer] into anatomical lectures 
and demon at rations. 

What may be termed H the meimnto mori age” 
included the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, and the popularity of mawiewfo mori devices 
certainly culminated in the lS Danes of Death” designs 
of the sixteenth century. One must not forget that, 
owing to the prevalence of, anil greater mortality from, 
epidemic diseases, the saying, “To-day red, to-morrow 
dead,” was sttli more applicable to human life then than 
it is in quite modem times. dLittrwilo mori device 


with Ic&oriptuuA ar a fikelflitin 5a VitaaitS attitude?) U> wtiifh l cannot 
allude In cIjU place. 


2 d2 
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occurred everywhere, on paintings and prints,on sepulchral 
monuments, as architectural ornaments, in books of 
emblems, on all kinds of jewellery (especially on memorial 
finger-rings), on devotional objects (such as rosary beads 
in the form of Death’s heads), and on medals. A monkish 
life of contemplation with “ Innocentia et memoria 
mortis,” or “ Mors omnibus communis,” or “ Vita est 
meditatio,” as a motto, was regarded by many as the ideal 
life to lead, even by those who themselves took a large 
and active share in the practical work of the world. To 
illustrate this feeling we need only quote Sir Thomas 
More, the patron of Holbein who was very familiar with 
the use of memento mori devices, and the friend of 
Erasmus the great scholar, whose own memernto mori 
device, as represented on his medals and favourite seal, 
we shall have later on to refer to. When imprisoned in 
the Tower of London, seeing from the window some 
monks going to execution, Sir Thomas More said to his 
daughter, Margaret Roper, who was there beside him: 

Dost thou not see, Meg, that these blessed fathers be 
now as cheerfully going to their deaths as bridegrooms 
to their marriages ? Wherefore, thereby mayst thou see, 
mine own dear (laughter, what a great difference there 
is between such as have in effect spent all their days in 
a straight and penitential and painful life, religiously, 
and such as have in the world like worldly wretches (as 
thy poor father hath done) consumed all their time in 
pleasure and ease licentiously.” 32 


W. Roper s Life of Sir Thomas More. This contrast between the 
life of the religious recluse and an ordinary life of worldly pursuits is 
exactly the same as that pictorially expressed in the famous “ Triumph 
of Death,” a fresco (already referred to) attributed to Orcagna cr 
Lorenzetti (fourteenth century) in the Campo Santo of Pisa. 
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A similar train of thought is suggested by Holbein’s 
portrait (in the Munich Pinakothek) of Sir Brian Tuke, 



Fig. 5.—Holbein’s painting of Sir Brian Tuke, in the 
Munich Pinakothek. 


with a figure of Death, holding a scythe, behind him, 
waiting for the hour-glass to run out. Sir Brian Tuke, 
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contemporary of Sir Thomas More, was Secretary to 
Cardinal Wolsey* and uflttr wards Treasurer of the 
Household to King Henry TUT* Hfc! waa a patron 
of learning, and was celebrated by John Lei and, the 
“lather" of English antiquaries* Oii the picture in 
question he is pi jin ting to a passage from the Vulgate 
version nf the Bible, signify in" A ' Will not the small 
number of my days be soon ended?” (Job ^ 20). 
(See Fig. 5.) 

There are numerous references to mmtttto mori objects 
(finger-rings, etc.) in old English literature One of the 
oommonest m&m&ntQ inori devires was a skull and crossed 
buues, generally with the inscription* " Eeapiee fin™" 
or “ Momcutu morn ’ Shakespeare alludes several times 
in such devices. In the Mewftant of Verne #(act i. scene 2 j, 
Portia Mays : i( I had rather he married to a Death's head 
with a bone in his month than to either of these” To the 
First Fart ui JTmry JJ fact 1 ii. scene 3^ Falstaff says to 
Ilunlulph: "I make us good use of it (Ifurdidph'* face) 
as many a man doth of a death Vs head or a vi^msuto moriJ* 
In the Second Fart of Henry TV (act IL seCEO -i) p Fulstuft' 
s^iys to Doll Tearahnet: “ Peaeo. good Doll I do not apeak 
like u death's head ; do net bid me remember mine end.' 1, 
Xu Xotw s Ltihur's Lost (act v* scene 2) r Biron compare 
the countenance of Hoh Jemes tu M a death's face in a 
ring;” ami in one of DcaiixinjiiL ami Fletcher's plays (see 
later on) the following passage occurs: “I*II keep it as 
they keep death's heads in ritigH* to cry Memento to me” 

Amongst many modern pictures bearing on the subject 
we may recall the "Pursuit of Fortune” by It. Ileimabarg 
(1B20-I87C), in which u knight riding his fatal race after 
Fortune m altended by Death in the guise of his squire, 
ibis picture has soma of the weird and ghastly fancy 
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of G. A. Burgers ballad Leonore (1774). 33 Arnold 
Boechlin (1827-1901), in a portrait (now in the National 
Gallery of Berlin) of himself in 1872, ha9 represented 
Death as a fiddler behind him, much in the same way as 
in the sixteenth century Sir Brian Tuke (as already 
stated) had himself painted by Holbein, with Death 
holding a scythe behind him waiting for the hour-glass 
to run out. Several designs by William Blake (1757- 
1827) may be regarded as having a memento mori 
character, especially his illustrations to Bobert Blair’s 
“ The Grave,” a poem first published in 1743, before 
Blake was born. But amongst modern artists Alfred 
Bethel is quite unsurpassed in his weird and powerful 
representations of Death, in respect of which he may be 
ranked with Diirer and Holbein. His “ Dance of Death 
in 1848,” showing how Death was the only real gainer 
from the civil war and barricade-fighting of that unsettled 
year, is perhaps his masterpiece. The richness of his 
wonderful imagination is also well shown by his Death 
coming as a friend (at the peaceful end of an old man’s 
life), and by his representation of Death breaking up a 
masked ball (the idea being derived from a story of the 
outbreak of cholera at Paris in 1832). Another “ con¬ 
temporary ” “ Dance of Death ” series, produced in the 
nineteenth century, is the interesting “ English Dance 
of Death,” by Thomas Bowlandson, the famous carica¬ 
turist, with letterpress (1815-1816) by William Combe, 
the author of the Tours of Dr. Syntax. 

To the dreadful realism with which death and decay 


33 This poem is true enough to nature, if Leonore’s ghastly ride be 
regarded as a nightmare dream or as a delusion during the delirium 
period of fever in the case of a person familiar with legends of vampires 
and such like. 




m 
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liove sometimes been represented, as for instance by the 
Spanish artist, Juan du Valdes Leal (1680-109!), in bis 
" Pin “ iSJciriaeMimdi*’ picture 31 attheCaridad Hospital 
at Seville, wc may contrast the hidden allusion to Death 
(a distorted skull) in Ildbeiii’s picture (painttd in 1533), 
known as * 11 The Ambassador}," in the London National 
Gallery. In the latter picture the presence (on the floor 
in the foreground) of a curious memento mori, namely, a 
huiiuin skull elongated almost beyond recognition, as it 
would appear if re fleeted from a cylindrical concave mirror, 
is accounted for by what is known about Jean de JJinte- 
ville. Lord of Polwy, one of the two men represented. 
Ho wears in his black bonnet a jewel formed of n silver 
skull set in gold, and there are reasons for supposing 
that at that time ot his life (he was twenty-nine years of 
age when the picture was painted) he thought much of 
death, and he had doubtless wen the so-called Holbein’s 
"Dance ot Death " designs, or similar designs in other 
series. " This picture by Holbein, and Holbein’s portrait 
c*t -Sir Brian Ttike, to which I have already alluded, throw 
much light on the use of memento mori devices in the 
sixteenth can tiny. I shall later on refer to the favourite 
devicK of Erasmus, a terminal head with the legend 
" Dedo uulli," or 11 Concede nulli,” a device chosen for his 
medals and for the seal with which, in the house of 
Jerome Erobenius at Basel, he signed his last will, dated 
I2th February, 15361 


Jl JIurElIo k *a[d iu We nmizN of ilm plolnre Lbs t It Ka*. hj 
I'^ed tint ft ttu J.tvt -yurv to hdld one's nose ft-Lflu UyA:w j 
at it. Sh £3r \\\ StdrliBg-lUfiswfill^ Annul* of th* drifts of Sik rj» 
mw L’diiign, 1S3L raL 4* p. ' * T 

11 s ** -imtomadtn. fhr Picture and the Mm. bv 11™ s 

Hervey, Lroudon,, ltWd r ' J ’ 
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It is almost needless to point out that the aspect of, 
or mental attitude towards, death must vary much with 
the age, sex, temporary or permanent occupation (or 
want of occupation), past experiences, future prospects, 
education, moral and religious surroundings, personal 
principles and religious beliefs, aspirations, ambition, 
personal, hereditary or racial temperament, and the 
temporary state of health and enjoyment in life. It 
must, to some extent, vary trom time to time according 
to the condition of the mind and body and the changing 
moods of the individual. Moreover, supposed proximity 
is likely often to modify as well as to intensify the 
aspect in which the idea of death presents itself. 

My own interest in memento mori medals dates from 
about 1892, when I contributed a short note to the 
Numismatic Chronicle (Third Series, Vol. XII. p. 253) on 
a curious seventeenth-century medalet in my collection, 
bearing the inscription, “ As soone as wee to bee begunne, 
We did beginne to be undone,” an old English version 
ot Manilius line, Nascentes morimur, finisque ab origine 
pendet. About that time I likewise acquired fine 
specimens of an Italian memento mori medal by Giovanni 
Boldu, dated 146(5, and of the large medal of Erasmus of 
Rotterdam (1519), with his favourite “ terminus ” design 
on the reverse. 
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PART n. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

In order to avoid repetition, I shall first attempt to 
arrange the varions possible aspects of death and mental 
attitudes towards the idea of death into groups numbered 
by Roman numerals, and then, when describing the 
medals, &c., in Part III., I shall refer, by Roman numerals 
in brackets, to the group or groups which I think each 
one illustrates. In regard to the engraved gems, finger- 
rings, jewellery, &c., considered in Part IV., I have not 
thought it necessary to give a reference to one of these 
groups with each article described. 

I. The Simple Mbxexto Mom Idea. 

In this group death is viewed merely as the necessary 
end of life, the final goal (ultima linea 3C ): “ Mors ultima 
linea rerum est ” ( Horace, Epist., i. 16, line T9). 87 Slightly 


3 * In the common memento mori inscription, “ Respice finem,” the 
Latin word 14 finis,” like the Greek t*\os and the English 44 end,” may 
perhaps be taken to mean the final object as well as the final event of 
life. If this were so , 44 Respice finem ” would be almost equivalent to 
44 Live to die.” So also when death is described as the 44 ultima linea 
rerum,” the word 44 linea ” (doubtless used by Horace as the goal-line 
in a race) may signify either the limit (end) or the object (goal). 

37 Cf . 44 Mors omnia aequat.” For the idea of death as the end of all 
44 things,” compare also— 

44 Data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulchris,” 
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more complicated expressions of the same simple idea 
are : “ Principium moriendi natale est; ” “ Lex non poena 
mors; “ Nascentes morimur, finisque ab origine pendet ” 
(on a medal of Galeotto Marzi, &c.); “ Media morte in 
vita sumus,” &c. The simple memento mori devices corre¬ 
sponding to these simple memento mori legends include 
such common emblems as the following : a human skull; 
a human skull and crossed bones; a human skull and 
hour-glass; a human skeleton holding an hour-glass; 
a winged boy holding an inverted torch; 88 a tomb or 
sepulchral urn; a baby or child resting on a human 
skull. The last device specially illustrates the line of 
Manilius: “Nascentes morimur, finisque ab origine 
pendet; that is to say, as a physiologist has expressed 
the same idea, “ the first cry of the newly born child is 
the first step towards the grave.” 

Sudden death from injury (especially accidental injury) 
or disease is expressed by such devices as a rose-bush 
and death’s head, or a dead stag transfixed with an arrow, 


and the English equivalent— 

“ So far is ought from lasting aye 
That tombes shal have ther dying day.” 

Both of these, together with several other memento mori sayings, are 
inscribed on a painted wooden memorial tablet of the year 1586 in 
Adderbujy Church, Oxfordshire. Vide Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries , London, 1905, 2nd Series, vol. 20, p. 221. The line— 

Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulchris ” 

is from Juvenal ( Satire , x. 146), and has been rendered by C. Badham, 
in his translation of Juvenal (1831)_ 

“ For fate hath fore-ordained its day of doom 
Not to the tenant only, but the tomb.” 

Cj. Mors etiam saxis nominibusque venit ” (Ausonius). Compare also 
Propertins, Opera Omnia , lib. iii. 2, lines 19 et seq. 

A genius of death ” like this occurs as a device on Homan 
sarcophagi. 
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And by such vtofda aa k HhiiL rmlt, Horn todt lf (To day 
red, to-morrow dead ") # as on certain so-Cnllcd ** Moralkirhe 
Pfennings” struck nt Basel in the seventeenth eenturv. 
One mu&t not forge L that ilie terrible and devastating 
pestilences af former times increased the siguiR canoe of 
.-unh momento man tokens, recalling the liability to sudden 
death* 

According to individual temperaments and eircimi- 
sEances. as already stated* such Simple Aspects uf death 
may give rise to various mental attitudes and muy 
exert very different a Roots. They may favour vital 
depression or ex citation. They niuv p fur inntimcn, modify 
ambition, induce remorse., diminish future effort or 
stimulate to make the best use of life nhile Life lasts* 
According aho to individual tempe ram ants and circum¬ 
stance*, the simple aspect of death may bo os the "king 
of terrors'"or as the "prince of peace/* Some of the 
ex previous altuve referred ta{s,^* SJ Lex non poena mum; ” 
,L Principium morieedi natak est ”) may be regarded as 
carrying a certain amount of consolation (ek under 
Heading VIILjt with them. 


Ik Death as the Thiie^hold of a Future Exist- 

JENCIv. DEATH FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 

Ke i.n i i-n i r h Faith . M kte affs ychosis* 

H Mow janua vitae/' "A deathlike sleep, a gentle 
wafting to immortal life ,p (Hilton, Paradis*: Last, book xii 
line 434 )p Death may be regarded as the entrance into 
a higher slate of existence by all those who believe id 
personal immortality, including thtKse wh^ incline to tlie 
doctrine of a gradual evolution of soda (by metetnpsy- 
idineia) through the ages, analogous to Darwinlc evolution 
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in ilia form and function* of the tody.® A medal 
of ttakotto Jlnrzi (fifteenth century i is inscribed with 
the well-known line of Alutiilius: 11 Nosconteu mnrimur, 
dnisque ab nrigine peudet;" followed by the words, 
*' Supemta tollus side™ dunat,” A memorial medal on 
the death ut Sir John Tlotliaiii (Itilo) boors the inscrip- 
tiou, !> Mors mi hi vita;' mid the surne inscription occurs 
on a memorial medal of the famous natural philosopher, 
Alois io Gal rani. Quito similar is the inscription, 
“ Muriar Ut vivum ” (with the device of a phoenix rising 
from ilnnies, as an emblem of the resurrection, or of the 
survival of the soul after the death of the body; on one 
Of the so-culled “ Morali$c!iO Pfennings" (seventeenth 
century) of the town of ituael, A phoenix, likewise as an 
emblem of the resurrection and of the immortality of the 
soul.ocriing on some fifteenth and sixteenth century Italian 
medals (Domenico Ricdo, Tomniaso Mom, and Cardinal 
Christofero Alodnissio), accompanied by inscriptions such 
as, " Morieus revivisco ” (■“ Dying, I come to life again 
A memorial medal of Adolph Oeco III (152-1-KM(i), a 
physician tif Augsburg, is inscribed, “ Vita mihi Christua, 
nn^rs erit ipsa hurnim ” (“To me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gain,” St, rani’s Episrl, to the riiilippians, eh. i. 
21); and on another memorial medal of the name physician 
we rend, *’ Absorpta Cst mots in victomiu ’* (“ Death is 
swallowed up in victory," St. Paul’s First Eput. to the 
Corinthians, ch. iv, o-li. blither is said to have worn n gold 
Dentil 9 head ring (see hiir-rjim which was the inscription, 

“ O mors, en> mors tua ” (“O death, I will be thy death ”)« 


’* Tin' tdt-tt ol a “diJTn-sed imroomlity " of wuls is not oliogoclior 
to tit a R*rmi aspect af c3h-jl i ft. 

Ttti-i im*criptEfliD i iij>n.rt- from bbti iiiifriiratiitLa.ij. (cf." JJ^ulfa. 
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Tile memorial medal of Nichole and Dorothy Wad ham 
(It) 18), the founders of W&dhain College, Oxford, bears the 
inscription^ w When Christ who la our life shiil Appears, we 
ahal appearc with hLtu in glory/ 1 All memorial medals 
with legends of the usual epitaph hind, relating to exist- 
luli-h H^ter death, may Ijc regarded as 13 lustra ting the same 
ftspeat of death. 

A memorial mourning ring is inscribed,* Heaven is my 
happy mss;" and W T Lent hull (1 ©1-11168), Speaker in the 
House of Commons, directed by will that the rings given 
away at his funeral should be inscribed, * Oritur nun 
merit™/ 1 A sixteenth-century memorial nag in the 
\ iotoria and Albert Museum has the inscription , lt l>ve 
to lyve/ A somewhat later memorial locket bears a 
representation of the resurrection ; whilst an eighteen Lh- 
century mourning brooch has a picture of relatives 
mourning at a tomb, and comforts them with the inscrip¬ 
tion, “ Heaven lias in store what thou hast lost/ Lady 
Evans possesses a small engraved motul plate of the 
seventeenth century in memory of a boy who, before 
he died, dreamt u that he had wings and Hew to 
heaven." 

A medal nn the death Of Marshal Sehomberg at the 
Battle of the Boyne (1600) bears on its edge the innorip- 
Liou, ^ Pro jrdigione et libertate inuri, viveiw eat/ 1 Some 
memorial medals and memorial finger rings (which will 


h widbwLd up in nct^rj'"), infliF be compared to SLaW^re'fl Una 
(alriMkdy qaotwij— 

*■ And, DmtiL emu dead, tbwoV menu tiding then." 

Compam nlv. tliD nistwoih-century ufrllaph fiaid to liu mi Join 
Brodliax, 1532 )— 

JjVTfl Well Hlj-.l IHtj ILUViir, 

T>y\t n th and Livt 
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be described afterwards), oil the death 0 f King Charles J 
id England, allude to a celestial crown as n reward for a 
martyr h death. But snob inscriptions and devices bring 
os to the subject oi medals, Ac., commemorating death 
or nmrlyrdorn fur religions, patriotic, politica!, or social 
opinion* and snub meduk (and other nmiimria?s)are best 
classed under Heading XL 


I bbftll subsequently allude to the supposed gem- 
portraits of Pluto H‘ith butterfly wings attached to his 
temple (on the side seen in the profile portraits), in 
|dlii6ion to his argument Tor the immortality of the soul, 
lltese are all bearded heads on quadrangular bases after 
the manner of a so-called “ Hermes ” or (in Rome)“ Ter- 
niinus. Furtwaugter regards them &? representing, not 
J-'Lato, but Hypnos, However, the gem- type of a philo- 
nopher, seated, reading from a scroll, with a human skull 


and u butterfly before him, evidently- refers to thoughts 
on death and [lie soul, f.t. on the mortality of the Usdy 
(the skull) and the immortality of the soul (the butterfly). 
In regard to the subject of existence after death one 
limy further mention certain Homan Imperial coins 
and “medallions" with a re prosen In lion of “ Acternitas 1 ’ 
,m thc “venjsj engraved gems and Homan Imperial 
coins with peacocks or other symbols of immortality; 
certain antique coins (MeiuuV in Attics) and engraved 
gems, with devices relating to the Elensinion Mysteries; 
ilm scarabs and other amulets plated by the undent 
higyptiaiis i down to Ptolemaic times) with mummies to 
be of service to ilia deceased In his future life; antique 
engraved gems representing (or with types referring to) 
Hermes in bis character of the conductor of 

tho souls or shades of deceased persons to the nether 
world, certain antique engraved gems with devices 
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possibly referring to the Pythagorean and Orphic 
trines, supposed originally to have 1 h?hti derived from 
India, 11 of a train migration of souls (metempsychosis); 
the coins (“ Charon's obelus ” or 11 dauaed'') placed in the 
mouth of deceased parsons in ancient Greece. and tho 
little circular embossed thin plates of gold (“gold 
bnuilentpa” oi modern numismatists) which probably 
served a similar purpose. In spite of Lucian's ridicule, 
the custom of placing coins in the mouth of corpses 
survived from ancient Greece, through Homan and 
Byzantine ages, to modern times in Iloumellu and 
A miti d in, 

Lnder the present heading one might mention certain 
superstitions and customs connected with the belief in 
an existence after death, namely, the weird superstitions 
Connected with the primitive <( vampire” tales of Eastern 
Europe; the Orients] and ancient Customs of the eacri 
finis! death or suicide of wives to accompany their husbands 
(the Suttoeisui M of widows in Hindustan), or of k laves 
to accompany their insiders, into the future life; the idea 
of the restless wandering spirits or ghosts of murdered 
persons and suicides, who are able to haunt and worry 
tlio living, especially those who injured them during 
life; and (intimately allied to the last idea) the old 
Chinese idea of the portability of obtaining revenge by 
means of suicide. it , the idea that the spirit of the dead 
man may haunt and punish those whose cruelty and 
malevolence drove him to commit suicide.' 3 But i have 

“ *“■ d 1)OUreu - many Bad&bbt » W ta of act rupreaentiiio 

^ toiut Uw “JatakM," dial in u> *iy, boifouts from 'unMKd 
«irH«r aafetMioea of Buddha. Amonje* r,urf, warts of art fa tli* seri,-., 
of ^nlptons i,L lb,* British Museum tom Llu> UudtlliEsr. Tuns; at 
AiiiftrikTrk.tr In SOcthd^n incjEi. 1 

“ In tlle BrStEi-a lEotaam Ihwe ara some Ji at wlotncd Jnpanoao 
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foTinfl nothing in the wny of medals, relating to such 
peculiar aspects of, and mental attitude towards, death 
and the supposed life beyond iL 

Medals commemorating executions eumti under Head¬ 
ing \ .j and thtMti roinmernomliit^ martyrdom for religious 
opinions come under Heading XL, but both these classes 
ere likewise connected with the present heading, since 
the i?rael executions for heresy depended to a certain 
extent on the belief in a future existence. The Christian 
inquisitors or other judges often really believed that they 
uere benefiting their victims by mercilessly torturing 
mid killing them,—that, in fact, they diminished punish- 
ment in the life to come by present punish men t inflicted 
in the n*me of religion. Here we may Likewise mention 
that the types of certain antique engraved gems possibly 
refer to human sacrifice* " The honors of human saerL 
ii™ and the cruel rites (including ” Suttee ism * 7 ) con¬ 
nect fed with barbarous relIgioiissuperai l Linns, were forcibly 
depleted and denounced by the Homan poet, Lucretius, 
to part of whose 2fe Rtiriim Naturi might lie prefixed the 
words t “0 Religion! what crimes have been committed 
in thy name! 11 (altered from the words on Liberty 
Ascribed to Madame Roland at the guillotine, 1793), 


rrinu or dmwins* rcpraMntf&g the uutijvoieat ipput&i n □t %hvsU &r 
y.kslt^nsk A Bother (Oha; of aulcido f&r raVcn^o L<lj Ijogn reported troni 
^urLiny parts of Africa, There a p&n up whose acts have driven onoUier 
to c^miniL Hiiicsdo has MoimU to undergo a like fme r tMt E. Westar- 
tyargK. CMpta n n£ i Oro#piKt A t tfMtnal Mias, looe, voL ii. p. m 
“ , * ,m - S^m-EFpe^ of tltu kind may merrfy depict mYtfa^ 

lofilcal inoidwita. °° U«a oueatloa sec A. Fiirlwingkr, jjii dutifaa 

LaSp^g, w l ilf . pp, m 


2 E 
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III SURVIVAL AFTER I>JEATH IN THE MlNDS OF OTEEK^ 
Posteilmous Fame, 

There are, of course, many medala bearing on tW 
subject of fume of various kinds, Horace thought u N"tm 
uimds meriar 7 ' (£A?., iin 30+ 6}j when lie Lad finished hi* 
third bf>ok nf Q3z* t and many men are said to have 
i+ immortalized ” themselves by their writings or their 
deed* An Italian medal of doubtful authenticity, dc- 
ecribed by Lucking 11 represent* Fame, with two trumpet*, 
living to left* and bears the inscription, “ Mortal ha m 
immortal ita* l+ 

Lecly, in his Ifhtorij of European Jfbrofe, writes : 
M Tlie desire for reputation, and especially for posfchunions 
roputatiuu- 4 that last intimity of noble mind' ' — as- 
sinned an extraordinary prominence among the springs 
of Rummi heroism. . . . Marcus Anrelins, following an 
example that is ascribed to Pythagoras* made it a special 
object of mental discipline, by continually meditutbig on 
death and evoking, by an effort of the imagination p whole 
societies that bad passed away, to acquire a realized sense 
of the vanity of posthumous fame/' We shall see later 
on that the vanity of poatbrnnau* fume i* well expressed 
on some engraved gein£ of Roman tinier 


“ Anmmd F Lcj MAfcHfb*) 1 * ffalpfuui, fifed c^ii. r Paris, 1&S9, vuL h. 
p + 310, Nat 00- 

“ n iirun. LjiviJ^r, lmo 'rU Leaky chU wink lha remark 

ol TacJti'j lv. f>). " Mt:ani fA piatiilhci* eiipEctA moiL^iim 

fflliUir" (“Ttlfl dealrv tor faiuo 3 j tlua ImL. Lijat is laid &53dd avail 

isy the w\B4i "l CL £t. AtigUaHn^ Dt Civit, D*i, 5, 14. 
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TV, Death as the End or Faik and Misery. 

“O death, acceptable is thy sentence unto the needy, 
mid unto him whose strength fuileth, that is now in the 
lost age, and is resell with all things and to him that 
d^puireLh and hath lost patience pr (JSeclesieisticnSi cli. xli. 
2 ); " It is better to di» once for all (rjx«iT) than to suffer 
all uur days J> {Aeschylus, fVtfWL Yiitt% lines 709, 770), 
In connexion with this aspect of, or attitude towards, 
death as giving freedom from pain, the comparison of 
death to a paoreful sleep w after ibe fatigue and turmoil 
of the day follows naturally. Compare A. Bethel's 
beautiful design (1851) of " Death as a Friend/' telling 
the bell of the toner at the peaceful term mat Ion of the 
aged bell-ringer's life. 

M Be the day weary, or he the day long. 

At length it rmgcfch to Evens*ng/ 1 

v Death is rest from labour and misery " (after Cicero); 
u Wore death denied, to live would not be life ,r (E, Young). 
Of course, to believers in a future existence, death may 
appear not only a^ the end of pain, but also os the "crown 
of life/’ the recompense for pein and trouble bravely 
borne (compare Heading XV.). 

|S De&th us more i\mn was in Eden lost, 

This king of terrora \e the prince of peace." 

(Edward Yeung, The Complaint, 1712,) 

41 YcE, m Sir Lyon Playfair i&ftecwanfa Lori Playfair) pointed 
oxit t it U merdy po vtry to onll sleep the “twindirothflj of death;” 
sc [autocalljr, *1*$$ is richer Clio preserver of life end a *ign ul Ji(u 
than in any way aiutlogotlft fc> it Oath. V%fo Sir \> M[tshall + Briamirt*f f 
li(utrjhiu$ t cm/ Eluthintj, 19 GS, p. 10 . 


2 e 2 
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T. Death as a Means of Pima h hunt, Vengeance, 
mi Atonement. The Threat of Death as a 
Means of exciting Tkiseqr, Political Muupers 
,\xd Political Exeoctton^, 

Under this heading medals commemorating executions 
should be included, such as those struck un the execution 
of Monmouth and Argyla in 1685^ with the inscription, 

■ Ambitio inalesuada nut/ 1 and those struck on the 
execution nf Grandval in 1692. Amongst medals and 
jettons of various countries commemorating executions 
(as just or unjust acts), some of the mogt notable were 
issued m the Low Countries during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. On. certain other medal* death 
is threatened as a punishment or means of reprisal* 
ThnSj on two English im-dnla (described later on) ouu- 
inemoTftting the loss of Minorca in 1756, the obverse 
in script ion 3g t “ Brava Btcikimv reward, But to Ik 
(Admiral John Byng) give a ennh 11 These medids 
belong to the popular f Li toy-shop") class/ 1 and may 
really have helped in bringing the unfortunate Admiral 
Byiig to his death. Certain tradesman's tokens (chiefly 
halfpennies) of the last years of the eighteenth century, 
representing a man hanging from u gallmvK, uifh the 


11 Tlio popaiiror L ' toy-^bup " impute {mwtly m&Cfl Of tfl&s= political) 
of ihtt period c-oiuiitute th o cLu* bast tnaim ibTuii^li tfee Admiral 
Vantoai and Forte Bello medals of I7S9 P uI wbids n grea t many Tmrlatiuh 
axivt. If English history hod to U\ m*Aa out by tlw avldunca af nifediiis 
only, then Admimi Yemen would psrhspi figure t* tbu mu*i important, 
peramugo. Til 11 icy-slinp ” marlalr. fietYod thf purpOMt ut |ic.ititk'al 
newspapers; tdtv wm p in iact r ,fc nwdallEc mfeWApaporj/' il the uprra. 
biou i*- prfmitted. Ac iha tud Lha flflntary (abaol 1 T 3 =£;i, penny, imli- 
penuy, iiid fiirthiu^ innh-.ianj 1 . tutam we» Mmeiin 3 <- 5 mgdt laiflrvo 
u -.imsij-ir pcrUtl^al purpose 
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punning inscription, “ End of pain" though they did not 
cause the dentil of Thomas Paine, may yet have helped 
to prejudice the English people ngnimt him. On a small 
east bronze medal r signed by the French sculptor, V. J. 
David il'Aiiger.^ ronsiiLeriMjrjilhig the so-called L,: Massacres 
of Gftllicia " (revolt in Austrian Poland) in 1S40, the re¬ 
verse bears the representation of a gallows anil the names 
of those who were regarded as responsible for the b+ mtis- 
sacres/' I do not know of any medals referring to the 
idea of death (voluntary or involuntary) u* an net of atone* 
inent—apart, of course, from religious medals. The un¬ 
pleasant subject of the fancied terrors of death and hell 
baa naturally been much more illustrated on engravings 
drawings, and paintiuga than on medals engraved gems, 
&£.** Emblems of tbe Death's head class, when employed 
to inspire terror in certain eases and in certain ways, 
mav be supposed to have exercised a panin-etriking effect 
similar to that produced (according to stories of former 
days) when pirates ran up their Death's head ensign, the 
hoisting of the Hag causing doubtless an equivalent 
sinking of the blood-pressure anil courage in some of 
those who looked at it. 111 

For convenience all medals, memorial rings. &c M com¬ 
memorating politics! execution* mid political murders, 
may bo included uuder this heading, though some of 


'* Certain wfttjrtwU mudiilu. might bu njuaitiouiA luaro. tiftftiOiOQy th& 
English political to dJ Lb*! tov-slicip etnas (1*01; previous iirttnote), 
luutd in 1741 h tasire&fcnilinE ilia devil 1 i=nt..1 £j i,cf Sir R*Wt Wnlpolo by ft 
rape rmind hbs iiul-Ic towards Ihn epca jawj. gf a marator (JwHJi T with ihn 
La&cri^a: MAKE > ROOM FOR $ER ROBERT - — NO - 
EXCISE. (Stv i<%U r c IUuitrn r:■ 16S5 , voL is, p. 5G1, NiW> ItSt) 

ife SncJi A US* ftf the srmfctlLs tit dxyith is fliifclLjg-ans to the fltap!flyuu.'ut 
dialing of wur-paiDt (iipd terrifyisag deface* uf fill Hods) by 

Ha-rage tribes, iu tartar timeR. by aboriginal racas of North America, Ac. 
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them (e.g. medals commemorating the death of John van 
Olden Barneveldt in 1619, and of the brothers De Witt 
in 1672) might also be classed under Heading XI. in so 
far as they commemorate a kind of martyrdom for political 
principles. Memorials of this class, owing to their number, 
cannot all be described here, but we may instance the 
Eoman denarius commemorating the murder of Julius 
Caesar ; certain coins of Athens bearing a representation 
of the so-called tyrannicides Harmodios and Aristogeiton 
(the statue of them by Kritios and Xesiotes); the medals 
commemorating the Pazzi conspiracy (1478) at Florence 
and the assassination of Giuliano de’ Medici; the medal 
on the murder of Alexander de’ Medici, the first Duke 
of Florence, by his kinsman Lorenzino de* Medici, the 
“ Tuscan Brutus/’ in 1537; the medals, medalets, and 
other memorials on the execution of King Charles I of 
England, and on the execution of Louis XYI of France 
and Marie Antoinette; also memorial medals on the 
other victims of the great French Bevolution, and of 
various other revolutions in France and other countries. 

YI. Death as an Emblem of Stubborn Purpose 
in War. 

Death s heads have been used as military devices in 
Germany, France, and England. The device was 
apparently first adopted by the Prussian “ Black 
Hussars, who were brought into existence by Frederick 
the Great in 1741. They wore a black uniform and a 
Death's head instead of a cockade. The “ Black Bruns- 
wickers,” raised in 1809 by Friedrich Wilhelm, Duke of 
Brunswick-Oels, were likewise given a black uniform 
with a Death s head as their badge, partly, it is said, as 
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a token of mourning for the previous duke, who was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Auerstadt (October 14, 
1806), in the war against Napoleon. 50 A little bronze 
Death’s head, worn by the Black Hussars on their shakos 
during the war of 1815 against Napoleon, is illustrated 
(see Fig. 6). In France a skull and crossed bones con¬ 
stituted the badge of the 9th Regiment of Hussars, 
which was formed in Harch, 1793, out of the second 
corps of “hussards noirs du nord.” The device was 
apparently copied from that of the Prussian Black 



Fig. 6.—Bronze death’s-head Fig. 7.—“ Death or Glory ” brass badge 
badge (natural size), worn (natural size), worn on the head-dress 

on the shakos of the Prus- of the English 17th Lancers, 

sian Black Hussars in 1815. 

Hussars. The English 17th Lancers wear as a badge on 
their head-dress and collar a skull and crossed bones, 
with the words “or glory” below (see Fig. 7). The 
object of this device (“Death or Glory”), which was 
introduced at the suggestion of Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Hale in 1759 (who was Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant 
of the newly formed corps), was to create emulation, and 

30 The German regiments which at the present day represent the 
Black Brunswickers and the Black Hussars, continue to wear a Death’s 
head device. 
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to commemorate the glorious death of General Wolfe at 
Quebec (1759). 51 Victorious fighting and life are more 
valuable in a war than martyr-like death, and so it is 
not really surprising that words such as, “Pro patria 
mori, vivere est ” (cf. Horace’s “ Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori ”), or “ Pro religione mori ” or “ Pro libertate 
mori, vivere est,” have not found favour on military 
badges. Sentences of this kind do indeed appear on 
some medals and medalets, which, however, as they 
commemorate patriotic deeds, should be classed under 
Heading XI. 

VII. Death as an Emblem of Destruction and 
Ruin. 

In regard to the skull and bones as an emblem of 
danger, destruction, and ruin, there are satyrical medals, 
as there are satyrical prints, especially political cartoons, 
on which Death’s heads are introduced to suggest the 
unsound, dangerous, or destructive nature of certain 
customs, occupations, or enterprises. Thus, on the occa¬ 
sion of a fete given in 1875, when Samuel Plimsoll 
(1824-1898), “ the sailors’ friend,” was elected Member 
ot Parliament for Liverpool, those present wore a medalet 
with Plimsoll’s portrait on the obverse, and one of the 
so-called coffin-ships, a species of death-trap which he 
helped to get rid of, on the obverse. The ship is repre¬ 
sented sinking; on one of its sails is pictured a Death’s 
head with crossed bones; in the exergue are the words 

COFFIN SHIP. 


51 Vide Major J. H. Lawrence Archer, The British Army; its Beni - 
mental Records, Badges, Devices, Ac., London, 1888, p. 77. I am 
indebted to Mr. L. Forrer for this reference. 
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A sixteenth-century plaque will afterwards be de¬ 
scribed, representing Death standing in an attitude of 
fear or submission before Valour (“Yirtus”); by which 
device it was possibly intended to signify that threaten¬ 
ing peril and ruin in an enterprise, or imminent defeat 
and death in war, might sometimes be successfully resisted 
and averted by courage. 


VIII. Death as Leveller of all Mankind. 

“ All go unto one place; all are of dust, and all turn 
to dust again ” (Ecclesiastes, ch. ii. 20). Death awaits all 
alike and makes all equal. Glory, wealth, beauty, and 
pride of birth make no difference in the end. “Mors 
omnibus communis est; ” “ Mors sceptra ligonibus 

aequat; ” 53 “ Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum 
tabernas Eegumque turres ” (Horace, Od., i. 4,13). This 
aspect is illustrated by various memorial medals on great 
personages bearing inscriptions such as, “ Finis gloriae 
mundi; ” “ Sic transit gloria mundi,” &c. A medal of 
the seventeenth century, by Christian Maler, has on the 
obverse a lady’s portrait, and on the reverse a skeleton 
with the inscription, “ Sic nunc, pulcherrima quondam.” 53 


42 This sentence, said to be a quotation from Lucan, was inscribed 
over a fourteenth-century mural painting (representing “ les trois morts 
et les trois vifs ”), which formerly existed at Battle Church, Sussex. 
An English equivalent occurs in James Shirley's The Contention of Ajax 
and Ulysses (1659)— 

“ Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 

43 Compare H. S. Beham’s engraving (dated 1541) of Death and a 
lady, with the inscription, “ Omnem in homine venustatem mors 
abolet.” 
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The typo of this medal wits apparently copied from a 
Danish medal dated lfl34 [to be afterwards described}, 
which on the obverse bears a similar lady s portrait ami 
words signifying, “ i am beau ti fill whilst on the toyot^o 
h h skeleton with words meaning, ''I was beautiful* 
Such medals may ho compared to a certain qla^a ot 
sepnlehrd mon union Is (Tor instance, that of Archbishop 
Chichele, which will he referral to ktcr on) representing 
the deceased with all the attributes of worldly wealth 
and power, and (on a lower slab or compartment) a 
skeleton or emaciated decaying body, often htung “ eaten 
by w orms/ 3 

li had bean Suggested that the great popularity In 
Europe (perhaps especially in Genuany) of iS Dance of 
Death” design*, during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies may be partly accounted for by the discontent of 
the lower cluage* under the feudal system of the period 
(c£ the history of the Anabaptist “ levellars r ' of Germany, 
1521 1525). Such pictures reminded the peasants that at 
death rank and social distinctions would disappear, pea¬ 
sant and nobleman, poor and rich, would fare alike. The 
fact that death is the common lot of all mankind (“ For 
dual thou art, and unto dust $hftk thou return/' Genesis, 
eh- hi, 19) could be distorted into a socialistic argument 
comparable with Unit suggested by the fourteentb-conturv 
rhyme:— 

“ When Aduui dul ved and Eto spirt, 

W!in was then the gentle man ? h 

(attributed to John Ball, executed at St* Albans in 
1381). The consideration that death is a natural conse 
queues of birth, and common to all living creatures, 
offers a kind of consolation to every one. This aspect 
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of death is therefore, to some extent, also a consolatory 
one- 


IX. Scientific Attiti'i^e toward Death. The 

INVESTIGATION nF IT^ OaT>E;^ Ac. 

u Xer ailet mors" wa$ the motto of the Pathological 
Society of Loudon on lb* found ution in IS16. Death, 
ho waver much grief it causes, will often, if properly 
questioned, teach ua something about the cause, course, 
And prove n tion of a disease, which may he helpful for 
the preservation of human life and health. The Chesel- 
den and Hrfetowo prize-medals of St. ThonW* Hospital, 
Tendon, bear to some extent on this aspect of death, 
especially the former and more beautiful of the Lwo, on 
which is the inscription, “ Mors vivis sains.” The equally 
beautiful Doth erg Lilian medal of the Royal Humane 
Safety (London) may likewise be mentioned in this 
connexion, since u specimen struck in guld r now in the 
British Museum, was awarded in 1845 to Sir John 
Erickson for his “ Experimental Enquiry into the l J nt hen 
logy and Treatment of Asphyxia/' 

X. Medical and Social Attitude towards Death, 

The Buevention of Unnecessary Death. 

\ arious coLomeniomtive medals of medical men and 
their life-work, and medals relating to sanitation and 
public* health, illustrate to some extent this attitude 
towards death. Certain coin* of Selimis in Sicily (of 
the period eimt 4(36-415 b.c.) may likewise be referred 
to in the same connexion, since their types cumin emu- 
rate the freeing of Selinus from a pestilence of some kind 
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(malaria ?) by the drainage of the neigh bo urlng umndj- 
lauds. They Lh#ir«fore illustrate a grand and public- 
spmtad '* hygienic 11 attitude towards prcTentible death 
from endemic infectious di Hawse in the fifth century RX\ 
A nest un common device which specially belongs here 
is that ijf skeleton-like figure (representing death or 
disease) being withheld or driven back m the result 
of hygienic work or medical skill and devotion ; for 
inatniicc, the obverse design on the military dike medals 
awarded to nil those who helped in sanitary work, cte. f 
during the epidemic of bubmir plague in FIong*Kong, 
18W. Similarly, Ae&cuhipms is represented warding off 
a tig arc of death on a medal commemorating the epidemic 
of did era in Paris, 1532. Medals relating to the saving 
of life at great personal risk are Iieat grouped under 
Heading SI. 


XL Death for the fbusn of Others/ 4 on foe the 

Sake of Ohdjnaey Duty oe Hoxorn. Mahtyh- 

DO* FOE ItELmiOFS, PATRIOTIC, POUTIGAX, m 

SotlAl, O BENTON*. 

As illustrating this aspect of death, all medals eom- 
memorating heroic deeds of life-saying, or attempted life- 
saving, might l>e included, as well as the various medub 
and decorations awarded to those who hove risked their 


M This Mpoct of dflflth, lifco No. X3Y., m ay La beria^l nu " uttruLitic " 
aspect at death. Strictly speaking, ail poffia ft.ml mudiiLi wjch rihprfl- 
^ntnUoiui or symbols r>f Che QpicixigB of Jfljua Christ- might Em- jdwrmi 
usifJtrr this hfiadin^. (C e^p^aiall y tba BO-nSkHuiJ 11 Wi ttealMrjS^r Fest- 
lELttlfiRl" Of thy slikM-llth Ciflatujy, With Moras’ hmkzOn sarpemt on Itiu 

ohwnsd m& tlw CrudfLrbn on tha reYossq* Cl- also &bc tiny slitMnlfci- 
cfiniUEy naodilft hy Hitts Hfllaliard of Lftfprig h rap relating the Crtiei- 
hr, i.i>u_) Tu a ecrutiu silent ike iL'-riugt qE death from lb St so-cjlI 1,-d 
M Epiouniii M paint fit viavr (No. xn.) may be COUtrflatOtl m egotistic. 
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lives in defence of, or in helping, others, (In this con¬ 
nexion, however, it may be noted that in so for as the 
i ti the i milv[dual man ijh necessary for ike progress 
of the race, the natural death of every one may, in a hind 
ni way, be regarded as a sacrifice or involuntary martyr¬ 
dom for posterity*) 

Intimately allied is the subject of death for the sake 
of ordinary duty, or for the sake of what is rightly or 
wrongly supposed to be honour* King Francis [ of 
Fra nee* after the battle of Pavia (1525), is said to have 
written: “Tout cst perdu p fore rhonneiir" (“ All is lost 
except honour i& but in reality life, and with it hope, 
remained- When honour is all that is saved, there is 
seldom a voifta to tell the tale, nr a hand to write it, 
or an artist to celebrate it on a medal, A sixteenth- 
century medal of Faustina Sforza, wife of the Marquis 
of Caravaggio Mimic, has a reverse design and legend 
aiguifying: “It is preferable to die than to dishonour 
one s eel i by committing a disgraceful action.” 50 Two 
Italian medals of about 1500 bear an Inscription having 
a similar significance: ia F’rins nmri qsni(m) turpari." 
With these might be compared the reverse inscription 
on two other medals: M Pot ins man quam anirno immii- 
tari/' if the change of mind referred to were intended 
to imply cowardice. A aisteenth-ceatury finger-ring* 
referred to later on, has the inscription, “ Rather death 

I ban hi Is ("ay tli ; " and a ring to have belonged 

to n Knight Hospitaller of Winckboiirne, is inscribed, 

11 Ttm mit nil in libs letter was 3 11 Do loutc* c4auwig uc m p e§P& 

demouc& Fhomiiur at lit rta qul cut auuKa 11 (J. A. Duliure 1 Hi^ 
faiir. eacftfc cl jnoraJl^ de Parii p 4th isdiliotr, Piim K 18^ voL iv% 

p. S5) r 

,f CL TflfiLllM, Fito U£rk^&K h mill*? M Ffuun&tft mats taarpl Tati 
po&UH " (■" An EionsurflbEi] death Es bfltMr thin i disgraceful life TF j + 
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" Mien mow qu« chauge ma t'oi" (“ Better to die than 
change my faith*’}. 

Coder this heading should belong alt medals (and 
similar memorials) on tins death >i those who littve under¬ 
gone martyrdom for their religious, 37 patriotic, political, 
or uncial opinions. We may instance the medals on the 
death of John Ifuss in 1415, of French Huguenots in 
1572 and ItiSo, of Archbishop A lire at Paris in 1848, 
of John van Olden Darneveldt (political) in 1GI0. 
and of the brothers De Wirt (political) in 1(172, For 
Convenience, however, medals commemorating political 
ejecqtions like that of Barneveidt, and political murders 
like that of the Du Witts, whether there be an element 
of martyrdom abont them or not, have been included 
under Heading V. 

Strictly speaking, all medals and similar memorials 
connected with patriotism may likewise be admitted 
ht?re, including those commemorating individuals who 
have risked or lost their lives in fighting for or defending 
the real or fancied interests of their country. It is 
remarkable how few numismatic memorials there arc of 
tile great patriotic heroes of Greek and Roman history 
and legend, though patriotism in ancient Greece and 
Rome wus probably considered the highest of all virtues. 


Ic reyiLrd to deric*'. which have been Ripjio^erf to rotate to martyr- 
dsm, icarimii itmhmrc of mediae™! aiktntarpnUUap of , ua nju^uo 
Kcm-iyjic nwy be Twn t Vm ad. An antique engraved jew ia the British 
ituwum, wlikb Km^fenri&e-i u Eapaaontingthe Muro Timlin, 
Bmtan^tattng n cumie matt, with a yw^ him UWmg himself oil 
n potlesun before bar, wppanaily in nudruevaJ times '.mirn^d to 
tejirtifini Hcrtdiue gloating onr the wvsrad heart q | t> E . John the 
***** hel «Whtur Salome practised her scape. The medinoval 
rlJ'iLT BfitLi!!:- tliLa antique g*m L><_-:iri ibe {nscirr^iio Br SVJ S£L 
□ t AMVR LEL 1 1 nm the seal o! loyjil love). (5 M o. W. King Jtfand- 
bMk °f ^rtynapni Vtmt, tecon A edition, lSSi, P|. mv. Jfo. t) ' 
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The legendary patriotism and good faith of 3T. Atilius 
Kegnhts is not com me mn rated on any of the coins of the 
Roman Republic struck by members id the gens At ilia. 
™i J d««, we look in vain to (genuine) coins for repre¬ 
sentations ui M. Curt tits, Horn tins Coclea, and other 
legendary heroes of Roman pul riot ism. A sil ver denarius 
struck by L, Manlius Torquatos (who was quaestor in 
1(J-1 u.C.) bears on the obverse a torque (torques) sur¬ 
rounding the head of the goddess Roma, This is an 
allusion to the famous exploit of T. Manlius Ini peri usus 
Torquatos, who, in the war against the Gauls (3(51 u.c.), 
killed a gigantic Gaul in single combat, and obtained 
the surname of Torquatos from wearing the torque taken 
from the dead body of his adversary, Here, however, we 
tuiioli upon the large class of medals commemorating 
deeds of valour of various kin (la Such medals are, of 
course, too numerous to be included in the present paper. 

In regard to coins of certain Greek towns bearing the 
portrait of the deilied Anlitious it should be noted under 
the present heading that, according to some Accounts, 
Antinons gave up hie lire for the sake of the Emperor 
Hadrian. 

Amongst medals commemorating deaths for patriotism 
and military duty iu relatively modern times there are 
those of James Wolfe and the capture of Quebec (1T5&), 
Kelson and the battle of Trafalgar (1305), and Sir John 
Mooro ut Corunna (ISM), and a vast number of medals 
aud jettons of the military and naval here*# of all 
countries, A modal on the death of Mondial Sehomberg 
at the battle of the Boyne (1(190) has on its edge the 
inscription t ''Pro religions et Liberia le mori, vivers est.” 

bronac medallions, plaques, engraved gems, and 
finger-rings representing the early Roman legend of the- 
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suicide of Lucretia might perhaps also be regarded as 
illustrating one side of this aspect of death. An Italian 
niello ring of the fifteenth century, figured in Thomas 
Wright’s introduction to Fairholt’s Miscellanea Qraphica 
(London, 1856, p. 75), from the Londesborough Collec¬ 
tion, bears a representation of Lucretia holding a dagger 
to her breast, doubtless emblematic of chastity and 
honour. 53 


XII. The “Epicurean” Attitude towards Death. 

The debased Epicureanism of so-called followers of 
Epicurus in Roman times has been already alluded to, 
and Roman gems exist engraved with memento mori 
devices, plainly advocating present enjoyment of the 
sensual pleasures of life. “ Eat, drink, and enjoy life 
to-day, for to-morrow you may die; ” or, as Philip Dod¬ 
dridge (in part of his epigram on the motto attached to 
his family arms, “ Dum vivimus vivamus ”) has put it— 
Live while you live,’ the epicure would say, 

‘ And seize the pleasures of the present day.’ ” 


M Thomas Wright, speaking of this Londesborough ring, notes an 
aUusion by Shakespeare (Twelfth Night, act ii. scene 5) to the use of a 
signet representing Lucretia. Malvolio, opening a letter which he 
thinks is from his mistress, says, “ By your leave, wax—Soft! — and 
the impressure her Lucrece, with which she uses to seal.” Repre¬ 
sentations of Lucretia were popular in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries as emblems of chastity and honour. An Italian engraving 
(sixteenth century) of Lucretia, by Marcantonio Raimondi, bears the 
inscription, ‘'A/m vov avo$vn<nc(iy fj cutrxpus (rjy (“ Better to die than to 
live disgracefully ”). There exist many Italian silver finger-rings and 
pendants of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, ornamented with a 
conventional female portrait in niello almost exactly like that on the 
above-described Londesborough ring, but without the dagger. In all 
probability these conventional portraits, though without the dagger, 
and often of careless workmanship, were accepted at the time as 
“ Lucretias ” (cf. the above-quoted passage from Shakespeare's Twelfth 
Night), that is to say, as emblems of chastity and honour. 
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XIII. Mindfulness of Death, and a Cloistered 
Life of Contemplation. 

A life of contemplation and quiet study in a cloister, 
withdrawn from worldly passions and ambitions, calmly 
awaiting and ever mindful of the coming of death, was 
a monkish ideal of former times. The contrast between 
the life of the religious recluse and an ordinary worldly 
life is pictorially expressed in the well-known fresco of 
the fourteenth century (already alluded to) known as 
the “ Triumph of Death ” in the Campo Santo of Pisa. 
The memento mori design on the reverse of an Italian 
medal of the fifteenth century, by Giovanni Boldu, 
apparently suggested the design of a marble medallion 
which I have seen on the facade of the famous Church 
of the Carthusian Monastery (Certosa) near Pavia, though 
the legend, “ Innocentia et memoria mortis,” was sub¬ 
stituted for that on the medal (“Io son fine”). The 
inscriptions, “Mors omnibus aequa” and “Vita est 
meditatio,” on a Danish memorial medal of George 
Hojer (1670), were obviously meant to suggest that a 
contemplative life is the best means of preparing for, 
and being ready for, death, which no one can escape. 


XIV. Mindfulness of Death as an Incentive 
to Right Living, helping Others, and making 
the Best Active Use of Life. 

“Teach us to remember that we must die, so that we 
may become wise” (Psalm xc. 12, after Luther’s transla¬ 
tion) ; “ In all thy matters remember thy last end, and 
thou shalt never do amiss” (Ecclesiasticus, Revised 
VOL. IX., SERIES rv. 2 F 
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Version, ch. vii. 36); " Remember thy last end, and cease 
from enmity ” {ibid.. Revised Version, ch. xxxviii. 6) ; 
“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest” (Eccle¬ 
siastes, ch. ix. 10). The above-mentioned quotation 
from the 90th Psalm occurs on a Danish medal, dated 
1634, which will be described later on. Life may well 
be regarded as a period during which man should make 
the best use he can of his strength, his light, and his 
free will (however little the last may be), before the 
darkness of death overtakes him. This attitude towards 
death should be contrasted with those attitudes that 
suggest a merely contemplative life and withdrawal from 
worldly cares and temptations (XIII.) or that suggest 
a life devoted to sensual pleasure (XII.). It tends to 
induce a life, not of selfish idleness or sensual pleasure, 
but of activity and utility. 59 

As illustrating the particular aspect (of life) and death 
under consideration, we may refer to medals and medalets 
of physicians or medical societies, inscribed with the 
famous Hippocratic aphorism: ‘O /3ioc ft pa\vg, ri Si 


39 W. E. H. Lecky (History of European Morals, 1905 edition, vol. i. 
p. 203) wrote: “ A life of active duty is the best preparation for the 
end, and so large a part of the evil of death lies in its anticipation, that 
an attempt to deprive it of its terrors by constant meditation almost 
necessarily defeats its object, while at the same time it forms an un¬ 
naturally tense, feverish, and tragical character, annihilates the ambition 
and enthusiasm that are essential to human process, and not unfre- 
quently casts a chiU and a deadness over the affections.” Living a life 
of activity and utility, such as that referred to under XIV., might be 
called “the best form of Epicureanism,” were it not that the word 
“ Epicureanism ” in this connexion might be supposed to signify that 
the attainment of pleasure is the prime motive, rather than merely a 
frequent and agreeable consequence or accompaniment, of the active 
life. (“ Non dux, sed comes voluptas.”) 
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^ (aa on jj medal wiinmeni orating the foundation 
of the Medical Association of Warsaw, 18U9) ( or lu Latin 
translation, “Ars longa, vita brevis™ (as on a medal of 
J. H- Fozzi, 1807-1752 ? poet and physician oi Bologna, and 
on another of Dr. C. Gr. B. Dan beny, 1795-1887, of Oxford), 
A memorial ins dal of the reign uf Christian HI of 
Denmark bears an inscription similar to those seen oil 
old stm-dkLs 14 IWenuk dns Emit und die Stunde'' 
( r * Keinoniber the end and the hour, 1 * 01 that is to say, do 
not waste precious konra), recalling the words of Thomas 
a Kempia {1380-1471): “Memento semper Jink, et quia 
perdituin non redit temp m n (Hook L oK 25. 11). A 
little gold enamel Led coffin-shaped pendant in tho 
British Museum bents thowords 3 “ Cogifca mort ei t vivas/ 1 
i & “ Think of dying, that you nmy live (properly in this 
world, and thus obtain everlasting life)." 41 Live to die +f 
is one of many similar iiJKcriptions to be found oil old 
memorial finger-riugs. The thought of death as an 
inducement to help others is well illustrated by many 
medals to the 41 pious memory ft of founders of, and donors 
to, college, hospitals, and other philanthrope nod 
charitable institutions.** 


4 4p Ah. 3if lung, Hud time In fluttag " (LonfifelTorw^ PsuJpi* p/ Lift) \ 
Aeti trait! dla Kunfit. 1st and tmz mi muer Laban 1 ' (Goethe 1 * 

Undur ch* pTw.nl hading (XXV j tb« famHInr 11 Hadlee fmem " 
bfl rgpliKfltl by JI Hfl*pffia yitata/' It 3. uoi jo mm'h bk Think of 
tLae ead,' 1 ris ,L Thirslr of illn aborlMSi el liia P and maka active of tho 
IE nzte you hnv*\" w, ftj Ikmjamm F r.vnklin (ProTyptawiKi AffnanaOj 
ynid p 11 Dost thmi love 31k- ? Thsu do not miTundfir time, far thnt 
Li tby fitnfl | j fa in made of. M 

0 XJjis aStlsude tawAnlh dwith is to mut artent lIltiEtratod by tba 
lallimng mash-gooled epitaph line*:— 

" Tlmt 1 spans, that I hail; 

That I gave, Ihu 1 1 iiu vs ; 

That l Uli, '.tint I tost." 


2 f 2 
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XY. Death a* h Love/ 1 ok the “Cko-w.n of Life" 

Some where or other tli# augcl of death ha* hemi 
pictured conducting away u human soul, who in the gloom 
rwxsgnizea thts face of Lko m Linger, transformed from 
that of death to that of lorn One han to acknowledge 
that deaths, like births, are both necessary and beneficial 
for the progress of the hunmii lace. Therefore, in a kind 
of way, natural death may he regarded as a manifestation 
of divine love. It seems as if death and decay are 
iiecesdary for life and growth as the existence of pain and 
sadness is for pleasure and gladness grief for joy* misery 
for happing evil fur good, opposition for valour,® vie# 


Of thh epihipbTiistrlptlon there ue Tnrioui vercioiks, ths enrlteat being 

the Courtsniiv rrjjr of tli* fifteenth c.'tiTitii ry, c1.uj c o ffivj|jo ii deeeo 

in iha Loodm, December IT 1S37, lbs fame I do a Is ttig. 

by tin- uu-dwoval iloggfirO^ aln-ady inferred I* : *' O Aomin ll>t 
divst, Non oiuni tempor& vh^s; F.lc boon duty, vhli, Fo&c mortou 
vlveru H 3 vl«,” Cfift'j^ric tha fflUcrWhlg epitaph, ndiriiie i> i1533 k; ,H Lyto 
well and Dye nsv*r r Djs wo# :md Lsv^j t-vyc; " alw U» mors ordinary, 
11 Vivo ut vivas in vttam utornun, 1 * 

15 The motto, u Hnxcsc sine adversaria virtus," appears on tbs reTcnfs 
of tbrVw TTwdaln which hnvti bfroii p uhEi *b r?d a* of the fifteenth fiintnry. 
tuff A. ArmimA. MI'riii rMrwnf JfriJienji, E JuA fditioo, X'liri^ 1SS3. 

vnl ii pp, £1, 74, fil Mr. O, If. Hilt haj, however, kindly painted oat 
fen 11 lu thnl iirijy ihn tfcfit of tli^a is gsusaine, namely, thy mudnl by 
Jean do Candida (see H, 4^ U Tour. J.Vnxf JVcanumu^us', Pub, lSy-1. 
3cA toHca, mb ill. p. nnd pi. vilij 1 bF LEfv fricmi _s ini pn ! rua + Bobu el 
B rifonnct, Frunob btiiteymnn mnl ArahbUhnp ni Hgimj? p whs died in 
11U7. T Ipivu been AhLa id ciamhiti Oul* of this Kiippostsl muAaJa gF 
Fr.viitii.aco Accolti (Armand, fee. eil, voL ih p. &i}. In tha product! qh 
ot that piece probably a pin*to oust nf tin: nu>dnl of Robert Prison not 

^in-fd aa the foundation. In the piaster cast the portrait on thu 
obvonni could thi ll t«j ftHgbtly ftltoW, IllO k‘^und changed to FRAN ■ 
ACCOLTlVS - A RET ■ , and tbo date |1^6) ndkd (inous&) Mow tbu 
oust. From the pio*k-r caiit ibu-j nlOircd a wrad-casthtfl In braniu 
cnu44 un^ilv itfi obtuineiL To f-ome i&stttni tho riji ■ In! of E-ri^ntmet ntB v 
tie latiEU ai the dneirmg of progreta by struggle, noting 

{ai Luther tliougbtj easily biitdji id msting. By Lbu lu w d of. evoluLkm 
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for virtue, pessimistic ideas for optimistic Ideas, ikrkness 
for light, negative electricity for positive electricity; a 
consideration which throws some light cm Lho l% mystery 1 
of pa in, misery, and death. It is difficult to believe that 
anything necessary anil bHiiefnmd for the race would not 
appear kind and beneficial to the individual nlau if only 
he were able to nnderatuttd everything about it. I have 
not, however, come across any medal or jewel illustrating 
exactly this aspect of death. 

Of course, to those who believe in a future existence, 
especially to those who Incline to the doctrine of ft gradual 
evolution of souls by passage through the triad a of life, 
natural 'loath (but rarely if ever suicide) may sometimes 
uppersr os a reward for troubles bravely butne,—iu fact, 
as the "crown of life” (Edward Young, The Gmplaint, 
1742); [hough the latter expression Is usually applied 
to events of life other than its termination. The idea of 
the martyr's ^ celestial crown'* (of. certain memorial 
nnwhife, rings, A'c., of King Charles T of England, to l>c 
described luier on) is, of course, a distinctly different one* 

X VI. PfiEnnpntfATios asd Free Will is regard 
to Aspect* of Death. 

I 1 . Pa tikes Woeil 


iliv only uUenutm to idi^ ikt** with regression ii notmty with ^rogres- 
aitiH. Practically no mhlSSii OQur?^ H [>OAFiihJ<} K Amongst expri-wiouei 
rotating {q the du&Li«tic n of good &ud evil, sach 4# 11 Ko «n« with- 
out sh-utns/ 1 m " Nulla «fau minw [mwfOtt] wlugt*? J1 (" Nopleesnz 1 # 
without Sadatsi "Jk wbicii ippun u thu motto of CioorgUSjze (u- BmvI 
moroElttil pi of t(jo Biouljud, 11 iu London) on hiy fiHflgtliflrent portrait., 
ilifctnl ia&! r by Holbein, now in the Picture Gallery of the Old Muieam 
at Bedim 


(To fcd continml) 
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MEDALS COMMEMORATIVE OF VICE-ADMIRAL 
EDWARD VERNON’S OPERATIONS, 1739 to 
1741. 

The interest shown in the very extensive series of medals 
relating to Admiral Vernon’s expedition to the South 
American colonies in 1739-1741 has induced me to 
examine those which are in my collection. I have com¬ 
pared them carefully with the descriptions in the Medallie 
Illustrations published by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, and also with those in C. Wyllys Betts’ 
American •Colonial History illustrated by Contemporary 
Medals (1894), and have found a good many varieties, 
which it may be useful to place on record as a guide to 
collectors. The differences are in many cases small, but 
these only prove how numerous are the examples, and 
what a number of dies must have been made. I under¬ 
stand that of late the British Museum has made con¬ 
siderable additions to this series of English medals. It 
is, therefore, possible that some of the varieties which I 
describe may have found their way into the National 
Collection. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MEDAIR* 

(Eta feu oRienrw JtolH'fe tfu or iacsf dncriM if /TwJitf/ F5rn«??n) 

Po&TO BeU* takes-, nay, 

1 1 OJ^—Buil., r. T beheaded, liair t wish'd in queue* On 
truncation i T. No line enclosing legend. £#*. 

ADM 1 HAL ■ VERNON - TOOK ; PORTO■ 
BELLO* 

Ju Tr View of the port, Six shipsplaced in two diagonal 
!inrv, rising Ui r, Upper 3 sailing r„, lower 3 / 
Water, ILucs coming to lower edge of medal, 
No line enclosing legend, Ls^WITH - SE\ ■ 
SHIP?* ' ONLY 1 NOV ■ 22 ■ IT3&. St-ap# on 
both ffflm *1* 

] * 5 - 1 , JE (gilt). 

2, Obc. —Hu!f Length figure, facing, |/. P baton in left* fingers 

of right pointing ul DSL Lulu cuuluauig legend. 
Lftj. ADMIRAL - VERNON - TOOK * 
PORTO - BELLO, 

J?tr, View of the port. Six *hips placed 2 uud 4- 1 
sailing r.j 2 L Line end!Osing legend. Leg* 
WITH ■ SIX ■ BHIPS ■ ON L Y Ex. NO \ "22 
1733. Stop^i on both slde$ 

l oo. JE (gilt), 

3. tJbr,—H-ilf Length figure, facing, JA, baton in Left, finger- 

of right pointing between D and M. Line eti- 
clouing legend. Leg, ADMIRAL 1 VERNON ' 
TOOK PORTO - BELLO, 

Rtv . — View or the port. Six ship*, placed 2 and 4, 2 
m g L 4 r. Line enclosing legend. Lag. 
\\ 1TH SIX - SHIPS ■ ONLY. Ex. NOV 
22 1730. Stop* on both tides ■: ■ 

rc. M. 

■L 0&r. Half length figure, facing, JJ., baton in left, fingers 
of right pointing tatween D and SI* Line en- 
c h*i ng [egon , I. L */, A U MIRAL - VKRNON ■ 
TOOK ■ PORTO - BELLO. 
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liiv .—View (jf the port. Six ships, placed l (on right >, 
■k 1 siting r.j 5 f. Line enclosing legend. 
Lg. WITH - SIX SHIPS ■ ONLY. Ex. 
NOV 2-1 1 7 II9. Stops on bytli atdta :■ 

1 - 35 . JE. 


fl. Ob’.—IT ilIt length figure feeing’, ][/., biilvn in left, fingers 
of right point!!)if just to left of A. Tine enclos¬ 
ing legend- Leg. ADMIRAL ■ VERNON ■ 
TOOK ■ PORTO BELLO. 

Jif'r,—View uf the port. Sis ships pluertl if, ! (on h-ff) f 
3. One idling r», 5 I. Line unclosing legend. 

WITH ■ SIX ■ SHIPS * ONLY ■ 5GII 

(stops :■) Ex. NOV 22, 

105 . M. 


i'. Of't 1 .—Half length figure, fining, j/., bst on in left, fingers 
of light pointing between I and T. line entitl¬ 
ing legend. Lt<j. THE ■ BRITISH ■ GLORY • 
RKVJV ■ D - BY ■ ADMIRAL • VERNON. 
Scroll. 

Bee . — View of the port, Six stupa placed £ and 4. ii 
sailing r„ 1 l. Line eueli i.iiug legend. Sym¬ 
metrical send], with central branch below duUf- 
Leg. HE ■ TOOK - PORTO - BELLO - 
WITH ■ SIX SHIPS ONLY. For. NOV 
22 • 1739. 

1*5. JE. 

Obi . Hn]j k’Hgtli figure, facing, Jf., baton in left, fingers; 
of right pointing ut E, left elbow at List, N. 
Line enclosing legend- Ley. THE ■ BRITISH - 
GLORY - HEVIV ■ 1> - BY * ADMIRAL 
VERNON (stops o) 

Bfc .—View of the port, She ships placed 1, 1, 2, 2. 
The upper unu stem on, 2 filing r., 3 /, Lina 
enclosing legend. Leg. HE ■ TOOK -PORTO- 
BELLO WITH SIX - SHIPS -ONLY * 
1 ISO - (stops a) AV BY COD RAC E A ND I 
CONDUCT. 

1*45. M. 
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8. Ole . — Half length figure, liming, jl., tmtun iu left, fitters 
of right pointing to B. Line enclosing Ipwind, 
Lfq. THE • BRITISH ‘ GLOKY ■ REYIV 
D ■ BY * ADMIHL l«Vj ■ VEK STOW (stops o) 

«*». — Yisw of the port. Six ships placed 2, l (on right), 
3. One sailing f., 0 r. Line enclosing legem I. 
L >j. WHO TOOK. 1’ORTU - BELLO ■ 
WITH * SIX ■ MEN ■ OF WAR ONLY. 
fa. XOY ■ 22 ■ 1730. 

1 a Om jTj, 

*.l f Oh ?. — Hull len^h tigure, iaeiug T baton in h-fr, finger* 
of right pointing to right *yi B. Linn aock^itig 
legend, Lug. THE BRITISH - GLORY 
EEVIV D BY ADMIRAL * VERNON 

ift L-. Y3v\ of tlit: port. Sax 3 afliaig diagonally 
r , _ below i on right) L Line* enclose 

in* iegemi L*< f . WHO - TOOK PORTO • 
BELLO WITH SIX ■ MEN Ql - WAR 
ONLY. £*. NOV 32 1739. 

1 -3. 

10. Half length Egure, faffing, i L > ^ j tan “* ^ 

linger* <£ right pointing at K. Line mxSMng 
legend. Lm. THE - BRITISH ■ GLORY ■ 
]U;V IY D - BY - ADMIRL VE11NQN o 

(stops *:-) 

JJ tF .—View of tho port, Six ships irregularly placed. 
Line enclosing legmid. Ltg. HE 1 TOOK " 
PORTO ■ BELLO ■ WITH SIX SHIPS - 
ONLY, Ex, NOY * 33 • 1739 (all stops o) 
1-45. JSL 

i 1 . (Jfrei— Half length figure, facing, $1, baton in left, 
nn gars of right pointing to&trwieii R and L 
Lir^ -ernddsiHg legend. Leg. THE ’ BRITISH 
GLORY - REVIV ■ D BY ADMIRAL 
VERNON (stops o) 

Heft— Same as preceding. 

1*4A jE. 


12. Otm . —Banin ay preceding. 


4‘>2 


NUHXSHATtC OHBO®IOLE, 


Ifet. View of the port. Six nhipn placed 1, 2 anrl 3. 
The largest gulling r., remainder L Line art- 
ehwin^ lege n, I, L?.j, UK ■ TOOK • PORTO ■ 
BELLO ■ WITH * SIX - SHIPS ■ ONLY - 
Ex. NOV - 22 - - 1739 ■ (all stops a) 

1-45. JE. 

Kl. CM*.—Hull" length figure, facing, baton in left, 
fingers of right (dinting between R und I. No 
lint enclosin'' Iegetuh Leg. THE ' BRITISH ’ 
GLORY * REVTV ■ D ■ BY ADMIRAL 
VERNON (stops o) 

Err, — View of the Six ships placed 3 ami 3, 

Upper .’{ sailing I,, lower f. No line endocrine; 
legend. Leo. HE * TOOK PORTO ■ BELLO" 
WITH - SIX SHIPS ■ ONLY Ex. NOV ■ 
22 ■ 1739 lull stop* o < 

1 ‘ 15 . M. 

14, Oh - Hull length hirure, facing, ft, baton in left, 
fingers of right (tomtuig to E of THE. 7,hie 
fur losing legend. Ltg. THE ■ BRITISH ■ 
GLORY ■ KEVIV D BY ADMIRAL ■ 
VERNON. 

Nee,—View of the port. Six ships irregularly placed. 
Line enclosing legend, Lrg. HE • TOOK ■ 
PORTO • HELLO - WITH ■ SIX • SHIPS 
ONLY- Ex. BY * COURAGE - AND ] 
CONDUCT. 

1+A Ay 

lo. Otr, — Half length figure, facing, |L, Liton m left, 
lingers of rig is t pointing at Ft I. Xn Hue en- 
dosing legend. Leg. THE ■ BRITISH - 
GLORY - REV IV - r> * ijy ADMIRAL 
VERNON. 

Iftr. — View «£ the port. Serin ship*. placed ,3 and 3 t 
With oue on extreme left. No line melositjJ 
legend, Leg. HE • TOOK ■ PORTO - 
BELLO - WITH - SLY SHIPS ■ ONLY 
Ex. NOV ■ 22 1739, 

I-JG. JE. 
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16. Obv. —Half length figure, facing, baton in left, 

fingers of right pointing at E. Line enclosing 
legend. Leg. THE • BRITISH • GLORY * 
REVIV • D • BY • ADMIRAL VERNO 
(sic) (stops o, not as given by Betts). 

Bev .—View of the port. Six ships, 3 large and 3 small, 
irregularly placed. Line enclosing legend. 
Leg. HE • TOOK • PORTO • BELLO • 
WITH • SIX * SHIPS • ONLY. Ex. BY • 
COURAGE • AND | CONDUCT. 

1*45. JE. Betts, 217 (variety). 

17. Obv .—Half length figure, facing, |/., baton in left, 

fingers of right pointing at E. Line enclosing 
legend. Leg. THE • BRITISH • GLORY • 
REVIV • D * BY • ADMIRAL • VERNON, 
(stops o) 

Bev .—View of the port. Six ships, placed 1, 1, 2 and 
2. The upper stern on. Line enclosing legend. 
Leg. HE * TOOK • PORTO • BELLO • 
WITH • SIX • SHIPS • ONLY • 1739 • 
(stops o) All O’s too big. Ex. BY COUR¬ 
AGE o AND | CONDUCT. 

1-45. M. 

18. Obv .—Full length figure, /., standing on platform, baton 

in right hand, left on the hip. Ship r., Cannon 
l. Line enclosing legend. Leg. THE BRIT¬ 
ISH GLORY REVIV D BY r ADMIRAL 
VERNON. 

Bev .—View of the port. Six ships, placed 1, 2 and 3, 
all sailing r. Line enclosing legend. Leg. 
WHO TOOK PORTO BELLO WITH SIX 
SHIPS ONLY. Ex. NOV 22 1739. 

1*45. Brass. 

19. Obv. —Full length figure, r., standing on the carriage of 

a cannon prolonged into a single leaf. Sword 
in right, baton in left. Cannon r., Ship /. 
Line enclosing legend. Ornament below : con¬ 
cave shell; on each side 2 separate branches 
carrying a leaf at each end. Leg. THE * 
BRITISH • GLORY • REVIV • D • BY • 
ADMIRAL VERNON. 


'I Ol 
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Rev .—Viewof the port. Six ships, placed 2 and 4, all 
sailing /. Line enclosing legend. Leg. WHO • 
TOOK • PORTO • BELLO • WITH • SIX • 
SHIPS • ONLY. Ex. NOV • 22 • 1739. 
Below, 2 leaves curving outwards. 

1 *45. Brass. 

1 .) Varieties of preceding, differing only in the leaf orna- 
o ( ments on both sides. 

23. Obv. —Full length figure, r., standing on the carriage of 

a cannon prolonged into a single leaf. Sword 
in right, baton in left. Cannon r., Ship l. 
Line enclosing legend. Ornament below : con¬ 
vex shell, branch with 5 leaves each side. 
Leg. THE • BRITISH • GLORY • REVIV • 
D • BY • ADMIRAL VERNON. 

Pet;.—View of the port. Six ships, placed 1, 2 and 3, 
all sailing r. Line enclosing legend. Leg. 
WHO • TOOK • PORTO • BELLO * WITH • 
SIX • SHIPS • ONLY. Ex. • NOV 22 1739. 
1*45. JE. 

24. Obv. —Full length figure, r., standing on lines forming 

ground ; sword in right, baton in left. Cannon 
/*., Ship bowsprit pointing at s in British. 
Line enclosing legend extending entirely 
around. Leg . THE • BRITISH • GLORY • 
REVIV * D • BY • ADMIRAL • VERNON. 

Rev. —View of the port. Six ships, 2 and 4, all sailing 
l. Line enclosing legend. Leg. WHO ° m 
TOOK • PORTO * BELLO • WITH • SIX • 
SHIPS • ONLY. Ex. NOV • 22 • 1739. 
Below : two branches with 2 leaves on each. 
1*45. JE. 

25. Obv. Full length figure, r., standing on lines forming 

the ground; sword in right, baton in left 
Scabbard showing below coat behind. Cannon 
r.y Ship /., sailing /., bowsprit to S. Line 
enclosing legend extending entirely around. 
Leg. THE • BRITISH • GLORY • REVIV • 
D • BY • ADMIRAL • VERNON. Scroll 
ornament within the annular space between 
beginning and end of legend. 
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licr.—Viuw of the port, Six ships, phtced _ Mid 4, nil 
but right Imnd one in imw lin^ aailing r. 
Line enclosing I«rajuL Lstj* HE * TOOK ' 
PORTO ■ BELLO ■ WITH ■ SIX - SHIPS 
ONLY. Ex. NOV * 22 - 1739, Scroll 
ornament below* 

1 45, Bobs. 

26. Ohs *—Full length figure, Jr., striding on edge of uicdiil, 

Bwurd in right, ImfcOn in left. cannon, pointing 
r«, nu ground behind him, small ship /. in 
line with hand T Am enclosing Legend divid¬ 
ing it into two wparatt* parts, L?tj. THE 1 
BRITISH - GLORY ■ REVTYD ■ (head) 
BY ■ ADMIRAL ► YERNOK 

/frr.—View of the jwjrt. Six ships, pUccd 3 T 1 r., 3, all 
sailing L X" small ve--<.-h uj Units in \v*r\. 
Line enclosing legend* L*$. HE * TOOK t 
PORTO ■ BELLO ■ WITH ■ SIX ■ SHIPS - 
ONLY. Ex. NOT - 22 ■ 1739. Symmetrical 
leaf urtutncni Udow. 

105. M , 

27. G6r. — -Full length figure, r, f standing on solid platform ; 

Gord in right, baton in 3tfrt r senhUird project¬ 
ing below oaat behind* Scroll ornament lj*h>w 
pbitform* Cannon n, Ship L a sailing r. Linn 
enclosing legend. Ecg. THE ■ BRITISH - 
GLORY - REYIV * D BY ADMIRAL ■ 
VERNON. (£Fbi reversed.) 

1*6 c t —View of the port. Sis ships, placed 2, 1 T 3, all 
waiting jv, except the single one. Line en¬ 
closing legend. Lwj. HE TOOK PORTO 
BELLO WITH SIX SHIPS ONLY. Ex. 
NOT - 22 ‘ 1739, (All N’s reversed.) 

1 V. -iha 


YkhXOX and Bhows. 

28, 0&r*—Two foil length figured: Yeinon L { friting* jU., 
sword Ln right, hia loft lidding the right hand 
of Brown, who luces Jb Between them, above 
the royul crown, below, a ship. Line enduring 
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legwd* Xefir. THE BRITISH ■ GLORY - 
RKVIV * D : BY ■ ADM ■ L ■ TER VON - 
COMR BROWN. 

^'- £r -— v i*W Six: ships, placed 2 , 1 r., J, 

nJ] sailing r. T. iuu wcl^inr' Itutml, Tjrij. 

HE - TOOK PORTO ■ HELLO * WITH * 
SIX -SHIPS ■ ONLY ■ (stops o). Ex. NOV • 
22 * 1739. (N reversed.} 

1-44 JE. 


2D. Variety r,f preceding, differing only in Obc., where 
I 1 2 riles ■ stands in eiergue. 

>a). Oln\ Two full length figure: Vernon l, f facing, j^ H| 
wgrii hi right, his left holding the right hand 
ilf hlrowLi, who faces }l. Both wear Lata, 

Between^ tboui, abovft fchr ruvitf cmivn, below w 
ship. No llm euchring Ivgend. Lab. AD ■ 
' (™0 ^IlN <IN - {2 hwuh} COM 

DnK t«ww} BEOWN, (N T s reversed.} 
Zftp, ScrolL 

Jfvr.—Vif.w of the port. Sk ships. 2 and 4 /latter in 
indented line), all sailing y. Lino ene!,^ij 1!f 
lt^end. Leg, HE TOOK * PQRT'J - 
EELLU - WITH - SIX • SHIPS ONLY. 
:) F*. NOV : 22 - 1739. 

11- JE. 


3L Or,r.—Two half length figures: Vernon t^me. J r 

Lmw„ r „ fating f. Both hold batons io nLr 
S r™2!£?f g ’ ^ine tndojsinv legend, Ts„ 

ilnM^ V lilt NON ■ AND ■ COMMO¬ 
DORE • Shown. <st gpa 0 > 

Rtv ~ Via " “ f tl * ^ „ Sk ships, placed I, 2> 3. 2 
iaiLtJmg Tu, ( /, Line endowin'* h'^enrl r 

8S3®. ■«*"*■■* 


1739. 

1‘42. 


(Stops .;.) Ex. NOV 22 


Braid, 


All Milt A L VERNON MED Am 
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S2. Obv .—Two bait length Hgures: Vernon l T facing, Jr, 
Brown r.. facing I, Both hold batons in near 
ffldis hands. No line etwlodng legend. £ej. 

admiral version ■ and-commo 

DOB E * BROWN. 

I2er + —View of the port. Six ships-, 3 in ItnOj ti lotto, 
mailing 3 ]xj1ow r. No Line unclosing |Agwnd 4 
Ltu?. THK ■ f«0 TOOK ■ PORTO ■ BELLO - 
WITH ■ SIX -SHIPS - ONLY. Ex. NOT - 
22 1TS3. 

1-5, yE. 


33. O&G.—Two half length figures : Vernon r tf facing, |L t 
Brown t, k facing r , Both hold batons in n&ir 
side hands. Line enclosing legend. L*^j t 
ADMIRAL VERNON AND COMMO¬ 
DORE BROWN. 


Jfrt. — View of the port. Six ships, placed 1> 2 f 3 ? el 11 
sailingr. Line oiidusing Wend. Le g. WHO 
TOOK PORTO BELLO WITH SIX SHIPS 
ONLY. Hfe NOV 22 1730. 

1-5. Brass. 


3L Ota.—Two Half length flgn res ; Ve rnon r VJ feeing nearly 
to front* Brown faring each holding 

batons in near sida hamis. Vernon's right 

bund ts tended. No ]inu endowing legend 

L*t- OF ADMIRAL-VERNON - AND 
COMMODORE BROWN - Er. BY 
THE * COURAGE | AND ■ CONDUCT. 

Iftr. View of tlio i^orfc. Six ships, placed l t 2, 3. 
The 3 upper t-hip^ at extreme right. 3 sailing 
r. 3 3 i, 3 bouts in a row in harbour. No Line 
^dosing legend, Letj h PORTO * BELLO ■ 
WAS TAKEN ■ WITH * SIX - SHIPS 
ONLY ■ NOV 22 ■ 1739 *r- Ex, i . w , 
fecit. . J E. Plain stops on both sides. 

1-43. 
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Porto 1739, and Fokt Chagrin 1T-IU, 

35, O^r,—Hull kngth figure full face, hjiton In left, right 
uii hip. Tree L, fort with ntr-eplc, below which 
■i ship r. Above fort a - view ' u f ■ foht 
on arhf- So line enclosing legend. L&j* 
VICE AT) i BL OF TJIE BLEW : £ 
COM : ER ■ IN CHIEF * OF ALL HIS 
MAI t SHIPS IN THE WS : Ilffi 
i below corded line) THE HOST ■ EDWARD 
VERNON JJSMj: 

—View of the port Six ships, 2 and i r latter 
curved along edge. 1 small ve^seL hi port, 
No line enclosing l^ertfh Lc*/. PORTO 
BELLO TAKES BY ADMIRAL VER¬ 
NON WITH SIX MEN OF WAR ONLY 
NOT ■ 22 ANNO DOM ■ 2730. 

W®- M, 

S6. OhK- Full length figure * Landing on Else ahnne> 

h&tfln n left, right pointing at fort l. f above 
which a - view or ■ fort -uaqh^ r. t a ship, 
sailing left No line endowing legend. Lev/. 
THE ♦ BRITISH GLORY ■ REVIV 1> 
BY ADMIRAL ■ VERNON, 

Ret?.- View «f the port. Six nhip.% placed h 2 , *h 5 
filing 1 r. Line eudoHing legend. Ltuf. 
HE TOOK fOBTO HELLO ’ WITH 
SIX ■ SHIRS ONLY. Ex. NOV 22 
1739, 

15. .E. ift-rf, HL t US. It differs fmin 

Retts, in having no stroll below date on 
Iters me. 


RoHTO BELLO, 1 i 3$, AS D C A KT H SOi EKA 3 1 7 i l . 

37. Oil . — Full length sigure, wearing hat, L t fating, -^fr. 

LufL bund ex tended, right receive* hword, 
which nojf ula^s, L'n left knee before VcrnoDj 
Offers with hL right, hat in extended left. 
Small ship, showing three masts, r. No line 
enclosing legend, v in don reversed, ley. 


ADMIRAL VERNON MEDaUL 
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THE ■ PRIDE - OF - SPATN ■ HUMBLED 
BY ' AD : VERNON. ( ruinx irregularly ciiL) 
jEtf, Ornament A lion’s Lead between bnfinchea 
with leaver 

Rtc .—Four ships, sailing t- 9 towards barred entrance 



w u tc r. N t> 1 ine enedraiug legeml. Leg. V ER - 
NON : CONQUER D : CARTAGENA. 
Bx. a pail (leaf) i i 1741, 

\ r K M 

VekNuN AT CAlilllAtfKNA, 1741, 


3$. Ol'P.—F ull length figure L T standing on platform, hzdcu 
in loft hand, elbow bent, right band extended. 
Anchor r., Cannon f. Lino enclosing legend, 
!*/. THE ■ BRITISH ; GLORY ■ REVIV* 
D - BY * ADMIRAL : VERNON (NT* 
reversed). 

Jut.- Large Ivrt iu foreground r. Outride it n Urge 
ship sailing L t and 1 small ships sail mg r. Two 
small or shipsj a boat with a man standing up 
in it and 3 smaller boats, oil within harbour. 
Trec4 on both sides. Town in background 
showing largo building* with 3 abccplos* Liuu 
enclosing legend Lej b AD ■ VERNON a 
A1 >M L OGLE TOOK. CARTIlAOENA - 
BY - SEA ■ AND ■ LAND. Ja-. API : I - 



Lon 8 Eattkn&eh^ 

Vice-Admiral, 


2 g 


VO L# IX., BE HIE# IV. 
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MISCELLANEA. 



A False Ancient British Coin. 

I recognized this specimen as a forgery amongst several 
ordinary coins in lot 39 of Puttick and Simpson's Sale of 
January 27, 1909. In Sir John Evans' The Coins of the 
Ancient Britons , p. 247, we find, under the description of 
PI. vi., No. 11, a coin struck at Verulamium, “A false coin 
with the same obverse and a disjointed horse on the reverse, 
disgraces PI. i. of the Mon. Hist. Brit., in which it stands 
No. 50.” The full title of this work is Monumenta Historica 
Britannica , or Materials for the History of Britain from the 
Earliest Period , edited by Henry Petrie, F.S.A., and the 
Rev. John Sharpe, B.A.,fol., London, 1848. The illustration 
in the Mon. Hist. Brit, is not, however, from this identical 
coin, but from one which was no doubt struck or cast from 
the same dies. My specimen, which is slightly cupped, is 
apparently of silver, and weighs 59*8 grs. Mr. W. J. Hocking 
of the Royal Mint kindly examined it, and he is rather inclined 
to consider it to be struck and not cast. 

The obverse is very similar to that of Evans, PI. vi., No. 11, 
the difference being that on my coin there are only six leaves 
instead of eight or ten leaves in each wreath forming the 
cross, and the reverse is very like the reverse of Evans, PI. B, 
No. 8, but there is no exergual line. The edge is too smooth 
and regular for a genuine coin. 


Bernard Roth. 
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Homan Coins from Corbridge and Manchester. 

Students of Homan numismatics will be glad to learn that 
an excellent description of the remarkable little hoard of 
solidi, found in 1908 at Corbridge, has appeared in the report 
of the excavations for that year. 1 Mr. H. H. E. Craster gives 
a brief account of the contents of the hoard, which comprised 
48 sohdi of the second half of the fourth century (Valentinian 
II, 4; Valens, 2; Gratian, 16; Valentinian II, 8; Theo¬ 
dosius, 5; Magnus Maximus, 13). All the reverses except 
one (Gratian, PRINCIPIVM IVVENTVTIS) were either VIC¬ 
TORIA AVGG or RESTITVTOR REIPVBLICAE. No less than 
43 were of the mint of Trier; 2 of Rome, 1 of Constantinople, 
and 2 of uncertain mint (bearing only the mark COM). One 
of the Gratians is a blundered coin. The hoard must have 
been buried about 385 a.d., and Mr. Craster connects its 
deposit with the final fall of Corstopitum. In the same 
report will be found notes and descriptions of other coins 
found at Corbridge during the season of 1908. 

An appendix, of no less than 153 pages, to the Second 
Annual Report of the Manchester and District Branch of the 
Classical Association of England and Wales, 2 deals with the 
Roman coins of Manchester, and is intended to “record, as 
completely as possible, all the Roman coins known to have 
been already discovered in Manchester.” The only hoard of 
any importance is that found at Knott Mill about 1852, of 
the Constantinian period, for the description of which Mr. 
G. C. Brooke is mainly responsible. 

A vast amount of industry has been spent on the descrip¬ 
tions, and one can only admire the patience of those who have 
worked out the identifications, even though the result to 
science seems rather small. The following points may be 
noted in criticism. Professor R. S. Conway, on p. 39, advances 
a new interpretation of the word multis in the votive inscrip¬ 
tions. “The chief vows ( e.g . those of the chief colleges?) 
were made for a period of twenty years, but many others 
(e.g. those of important officials?) for a period of thirty years.” 
It is difficult to see how the phase VOTIS XX MVLTIS XXX 


1 Corstopitum: Report on the Excavations in 1908. By W. H. 
Knowles and R. H. Forster, with contributions by H. H. E. Craster 
and F. Haverfield. [From Archaeologia Aeliana , Third Series, vol. v ] 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1909. 

* The Roman Fort at Manchester , edited by F. A. Bruton. Manchester 
University Press, 1909. 


2 g 2 
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can be made to bear such a meaning, or how, grammatically 
regarded, this interpretation is much of an improvement on 
the older solutions. On p. 83 Mr. Maclnnes gives two 
coins said to have been found in the bed of the river Irk in 
1901; one is described as a bronze coin of Pyrrhus ( obv . 
head r., with long wavy locks; rev. BAZIAEQZ nYPPOY, 
tree with branches); the other is a bronze Carthaginian coin 
of the third century b.c. The evidence as to the circulation 
of Greek coins of the pre-Roman period in this country is 
usually very doubtful, and, without questioning the fact that 
these pieces were found where they are said to have been 
found, one cannot help suspecting that they came to England 
in comparatively modern times. Apart from that, the first 
piece corresponds to nothing that is known in the coinage of 
Pyrrhus, and, if correctly described, is either an unpublished 
variety or a forgery. On p. 121 is given one of the com¬ 
monest of Alexandrian coins, a Probus of year 1, which might 
have been found in any catalogue of Alexandrian coins, but 
was naturally enough not to be discovered in Cohen’s book. 
■^ r * Heywood’s explanation of the date is quite correct, and 
the doubting note of the cataloguer appears to be due to a 
misunderstanding of a passage in Mr. Head’s Historia Numorum. 
One more correction, and we have done. The bronze Romano- 
Campanian coin, No. 66, cannot be attributed to Larinum, 
and M. Babelon’s remark, on which Professor Conway has 
founded this attribution, will hardly bear the interpretation 
that has been given to it. 


G. F. H. 


INDEX 


A. 

Abu Kalinjar. See Imad-al-din 
Accius, the poei, seated, type on a 
contorniate, 23 

Accolti, Francesco, supposed 
medal of, 416 

Aeneas fleeing from Troy, type 
on contorniate, 39 ; type ’ on 
coin of Aeneia, 39 
Aesculapius as type on a modern 
French medal, 408 
Agrigentum, the “ Medallion ” of, 
in Munich, 35S-364 
Ahom language on Assamese 
coins, 309-310, 313-315, 319-320 
Ala-ad-dauleh, a Buwayhid chief, 
226-227 

Alexander the Great, head of, type 
on contomiates, 20-26; mounted, 
type on contomiates, 20, 22, 34, 
40 

Alexandria, era of, 274; Galba’s 
coinage at, 274-234; a type on 
coins of Alexandria, 275 ff.; 
blunders on coins of, 230 
Allan, J., M.A. 

The Coinage of Assam, 300-331 
Allaria, tetradrachm ascribed to, 
to be given to Lacedaemon, 1-6 
Ambika Devi, coins of, 304, 318 
Angel, introduction of the, 151; 
angel noble of Edward IV, 182- 
185 

Antalcidas, Peace of, 352 
Antigoneia, coin of Antigonus I, 
probably struck at, 265 
Antigonus I, coins of, 264-273; 
gold stater of, 268-269; death 
of, 270 

Antinous, bust of, as Pan, type on 
contorniate, 48 


Antoninus Pius, head of, type on 
contorniate, 49 

Aplustre on coins of Corinth, 353 

Apollo, type on contorniate, 47; 
and Marsyas, type on contorni¬ 
ate, 38; of Amyclae, statue 
of, on coins of Areus, 3; of 
Nabis, 4 

Apollonius of Tyana, bust of, type 
on contorniate, 26 

Areus of Lacedaemon, coins of, 3 

Argyle, medal on execution of 
Duke of, 400 

Artaxerxes III destroved Sidon, 
123 

Assam, coins of, 300-331; lan¬ 
guages and characters on, 309- 
310; eras used in dating, 310- 
311; translation of legends on, 
330-331; shape of, 309; denomi¬ 
nations of, 311 

Athens, coins of, imitated by the 
Phoenicians of Gaza, 123 

Atys and Cybele, type on contor¬ 
niate, 40, 44, 50 

Augustus, head of, a type on 
contorniate, 29 

Azad-ad-dauleh, a Buwayhid chief, 
221-223; coins of, 228-229. 235 


B. 

Baal identified with Zeus, 124 
Babba (Mauretaniao), coin of 
Claudius I of, 13 

Bacchus, type on contorniate, 21, 
43, 45 

Baha-ad-dauleh, a Buwayhid 
prince, 224, 227 
Bakhtiar. See Izz-ad-dauleh 




m 
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Bawl, lf Mortkliicbe Pfenning " of, 

m^m 

BiTTKsnEKa, Vick - a mi i tut- 
PbuTCf, Lama af, OjC.B,, 
G.C.V.O., KXJLGK :■ 

A r i^?l 1 ft ncunnlfimoMti 1 ve of V ice - 
Aj ^mt ryl Edward Vernon's, 
OperAtioui, 17.it 1 la lT41 h 
4 L18^->9 

BeUfiropbon, type &H contymiftta, 
28 

Bturldo. Haroo Milu^vh, njedaU 

of, a&t-Ss 

BeuvoEiuto Otilliqi. -S’lW CflSILnl 
Bergamo, Martino dn . bis medal ol 
Benavides, 2&S 
B«, U FbOCUKdAU god, 139 

TiliATAtlul i7jlll1h.il, Li Li AJSJHHM? 

bring, coiua Off, B07, 83$ 327 
BIjn^Lmilthtt 5 iriib.il, an Assamcd® 
king, cOiny ml, Aii, 32Si £29 
BVmri«n i Pater, invited 10 E.ug- 
land, ^ 1 Attended to machinery 
anly, did not prapsra iilcq, 8S l hi- 
■rented new mwidd of inscribing 
edges git coins, ; coin age* 
of Bkmdoau and JUmaga, GG-&7 
Boluyun, engraved dies for medals 
iirai used in, 5S 

Bow. type on coins of Demetrius, 
LramumtG, InrenlOr of tha screw- 

vnyn. m 

Briconnot, IE, medal 41 6 

Biri^itrilbiitj nnmiift maid state C if 

the. 7-3 

Erlot, Eseolas, and bis coisss m 
T": aglnur] , Jji-j! • In SWLland, &2-£J 
Bristol, mint citattUalwd al h in 
I4t5.152; mint-marks and coins 
oE Ed«uil IV lf«8 n 170-l7l t 
351-19* 210-314 
Brielnwe prize meda], 407 
British coin, furgory oi AucIOnt^Od 
Brooke, G. 0.,B.A r :— 

A Find off Kngtsfih Coins at 
Constable Barton. 38G-5S1 
Brown, rnedidu of VcrdOn nnd, 
4'JH 4^J 

Btuthflr, Antoine, not the in venter 
of the twain-dr, 71-73 
BruSier, i\v br ocher 
Huwayliid coins, 210-240 
B.yng, Adm iml, 808 p 400 
Byzantium, alEJaace oJ h wdtb 
Erjthrao. 13; coiinierEDfttkcd 
coins of, 1* 


Gr 

Caktadkraja Sstnbii, an Assam*** 
king, eoiiui e f + 301-309, 914 
Calais Aliut. dul Edw&nl IV strike 
cony* 1 at ? 170 

L'slvgrd, iVliip token of h 24ft 
CandrakintA SlriltlA P AR As3mfle60 
kiugi coics* of, fP0fl 4 328 
Canterbury, mint revived in 
IddS, t 'hi - ao\m and mint-marks 
ol Edward IV struck at the 
FtevaL Mi-jt in, Ito-lCii r 173.101 r 
1ST liCO, tllO - lit ArehifipSlCO- 
pal MSnC in, 177 L7S, 

1117 . an 

Car, winged, the type ul, 13T 
CtModUi biwt of, type on con- 
tomiato, &1 

Cartbag-ena, medals on capture ql, 
42^ifS 

Cavinn, medal of Benavides by, 
2 L J5 

Celifrri h Benvenuto, coinages oi, 
63-67; hi* "TratUitc B4; in 
Franet , &G-&7 

Chariolccr v.i rrViverfifl type on con- 
toruiaio, 

Gtuirica T, coins -ef, in ConatabEi! 

Burton dnti r 
Ghailes 1 F reverse of a 
by ’f- Pinion Eor, 297— 2S0 1 
Charon's obolui, S'.Hj 
ClickCi ^ir John,, medal of. £S^ 
Cb^seldcn prize rm-dAl. -tOl 
Cireuft iraaimu^, tvpo on nouter- 
uL»U-s 3a ■•>], 30, &4 P 42, 47 r B1 
Claudiui I f coun'i.-rnniirki d nurne 
of, lfr-l4; data of bbeic Iiasau r IB 
Clay Coteu fnni of TT.ngiifib cOnse 
at. m 

Ccwk bf-shelt, symbol on coins of 
Corinth. m^M 

Collar, fic^cnlal, intnodue&d to 
strike m^rinttous mi cilgCa of 
coins, 70-71 

Colvart, Fehi p token of, 347 
Constable Burlqu, dud of English 
oolnfi at, 2S5-491 

Cf nytans. bait of, on oouiomiate, 
fit 

CcustetUltui TI, bust of, on can- 

tomEate. 54 

Cootojniwcs, Prmwgl'^ theory 
15; Bxoehiiar^ theory of p 'l9; 
in the HtmtMan (hlhctknL 
lS,6d 
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Corbridge, Roman coins found at, 
431 

Corinth, classification of fifth- 
century coins of, 333-356 

Corinthian War, 352 

Corstopitum, Roman coins from, 
431 

Coventry, mint established in 1465 
at, 152; coins and mint-marks 
of, 153-159, 171-172, 198, 206- 
207 

Coverxton, J. G.:— 

Some Silver Buwayhid Coins, 
220-240 

Cowries used as currency in 
Assam, 301 

Cromwell’s coins not legally cur¬ 
rent, but probably circulated, 94 

Cross fitch^e, mint-mark of Ed¬ 
ward IV, 179, 216-218 

Cybele and Atys, type on contor- 
niate, 40, 44, 50 


D. 

“Dance of Death” in art and 
literature, 376-379 

Death, medals, &c., illustrative 
of, 365-417; Greek and Roman 
views of, 368-374; mediaeval 
views of, 374-383; “ Dance ” of, 
$76-379 

“ Death or Glory ” badge, 403 

“ Death’s heads” as military de¬ 
vices, 402-404 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, coins of, 
264-273; his visit to Athens, 
266 ; reduces Peloponnese, 267; 
features of, on coins, 267, 269 ; 
seizes throne of Macedon, 270; 
death of, 272 

Derby, penny of Henry I struck 
at, 332 

Dies, engraved, first used in 
Bologna, 58 

Dieudonne, A., notice of his Me¬ 
langes Numismatiques , 251-252 

Dolphin, symbol on coins of 
Corinth, 349-352 

Dolphins, circle of, on coins of 
Corinth, 345-347 

Drury House, coining plant at, 95 

Diirer, Albrecht, his Wappeii des 
Todes, 376-378 

Durham, mint revived in 1465, 
156; coins and mint-marks of, 


164,172, 178 ; heavy pennies of, 
192; light pennies of, 198, 215 ; 
ecclesiastical mint of, 211, 215 
“Dutch” crown, the so-called, 
109 

E. 

Ecclesiastical mints in reign of 
Edward VI: Canterbury, 163- 
164, 177-178, 197, 211, 216; 
York, 165, 167-163, 178, 181, 
211, 215 ; Durham, 178, 211, 215 
Edge of a coin, definition of, 81- 
o fi 

Edward IV, coins of, 132-219; 
first issue of, 186-188; heavy 
gold coins of, 186; early heavy 
silver of, 187-188; heavy coins 
with rose mint-mark, 189-191; 
light coins with rose mint-mark, 
193-201; coins with sun mint- 
mark, 201-213; with crown 
mint-mark, 213-215; with cross 
fitch6e mint-mark, 216-218; 
angel noble of, 182-185. See also 
Bristol, Canterbury, <fcc. 

Edward VI, coin of, found at 
Constable Burton, 286 
Eirene, a type on Alexandrian 
coins of Galba, 271 ff. 
Eleutheria, a type on Alexandrian 
coins of Galba, 275 ff. 

Elizabeth, Queen, reforms English 
currency, 72; coins of, found at 
Constable Burton, 286-287 
Engraved dies, the necessity for, 
58-59 

Epicurean view of life, the, 371 ff. 
Erythrae in alliance with Byzan¬ 
tium, 12 

Evaxs, Lady, M.A.:— 

A Memorial Medal of Josias 
Nicolson, 241-249 
Evelyn, John, refers to invention 
of coin-machinery in Italy, 65 ; 
to edge inscriptions, 92 
Ezekiel, the vision of, and the 
type of a Phoenician drachm, 
122 

F. 

Fakhr-ad-dauleh, a Buwayhid 
prince, 223-224 

Fame, a type on an Italian medal, 
398 
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Farquiiar, Miss Helen :— 

A Cliche Reverse for a Touch- 
piece of Charles n by Thomas 
Simon, 297-299 

Faustina Senior, standing at 
altar, a type on a contomiate, 
35; bust of, on a contomiate, 
50 

Felicitas, a type on a contomiate. 
53 

Ferriby. See South Ferriby 
Finds of coins— 

Constable Burton (English), 
2S5-291 1 

Corbridge (Corstopitum), (Ro¬ 
man), 431 ' 

Garhgaon (Assamese), 305 
Irk, river (Greek ?), 432 
Manchester (Roman), 431 
South Ferriby (Ancient British), 

Tarentum (Greek), 253-263 
Umm-al-Atl (Roman), 278 
Fothergill medal, 407 
France, coinage by machinery in. 

66-72 J * 

Francia, Francesco, first to use 
engraved dies for medals, 58 
Furnext Pelham, token of Felix 
Calverd of, 248 


G. 

Gait, E. A., History of Assam , 
quoted, 301 ff. 

Galba, Alexandrian coinage of 
274-2S4; bronze coins of, 283-^ 
284 ; praenomen of, 278 

Gallicia, massacres in, medal on, 
401 

Gallienus, bust of, on contomiate, 
54 

Galvani, Aloisio, medal of, 393 

Garhgaon, Assamese coins found 
at, 305 

Gaurinatba Simha, coins of. 307 
324-326 * 

Gaza, Phoenician drachm of, with 
name Iahve, 123 

Greek legends on Indian coins 
119 * 

Groom leading horse, a type on a 
contomiate, 28, 36 

Gylippus, 345 


H. 

Hadran, a Phoenician god, head 
of, on a coin of the Mamertini 
131 

Half-bmad of 1656, probably struck 
by Tanner, 101,113-115 
Hands, Rev. A. W. 

Notes on a Phoenician Drachm 
bearing the Name “ Iahve.” 
121-131 

Hannibal, coins struck during the 
occupation of Tarentum bv 
253-263 

Hawkesbury, Lord, statement by, 
°n^ the alteration of the date 
1656 on Simon’s crown die. 
105 

Head, Barclay Vincent, Prize for 
Ancient Numismatics in the 
University of Oxford, 250-251 
Henri II introduces coinage by 
machinery into France, 68 
Hmry I, penny of, struck at Derby, 

Henry VI, capture of, by Ed¬ 
ward IV, 134; restoration of, 
135; latest coins of, with lys on 
neck, 135-137; unique noble of, 
136 

Hercules, head of, on coins of 
Demetrius and Antigonus, 265- 
274; Hercules and centaur; a 
type on a contomiate, 37 
Hermocrates assists Corinth 
against Athens, 346 
Hill, G. F., M.A. 

Two Italian Medals of English¬ 
men, 291-296 
Notice of A. DieudonnFs 
langes Numismatigues , 251- 
252 

Roman Coins from Corbridge 
and Manchester, 431-432 
Hocking, W. J. 

Simon’s Dies in the Royal Mint 
Museum, with some notes on 
the Earljr History of Coinage 
by Machinery, 56-118 

"tSBsKw" °* Sfc BH “ 

Homer, bust of, on a contomiate, 

H 2s aCe * bUSt °*’ 0n a contorni ate, 
John ' memorial 

medal of, 393 
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Hunter and boar, a type on con¬ 
torniates, 22, 27, 33, 39 
Hunterian Museum, contorniates 
in, 19-55; Tanner’s crown in, 
103 


I. 

“ Iahve,” origin of name, 125-127; 
Phoenician drachm bearing the 
name, 121-131 

Ibn Kakwayh, a Buwayhid prince. 
226-227 ’ 

Imad-ad-dauleh t a Buwayhid 
prince, 221 

Imad-al-din abu Kalin jar, a 
Buwayhid prince, 227 

Ipsus, battle of, 270 

Irk, river, Greek coins said to have 
been found in, 432 

Italy, coinage by machinery in, 
57-66 

Ivy branch, symbol on coins of 
Corinth, 351 

Izz-ad-dauleh, a Buwayhid chief 
222-223 


J. 

J alal-ad-dauleh, a Buwayhid 
prince, 227 

James I, coins of, in the Constable 
Burton find, 288-289 

Jason yoking bulls, a type on con- 
tomiates, 27 

Jogesvara Simha, an Assamese 
king, coins of, 30S, 329 


K. 

Kakwayhids, 226-227 
Kamalesvara Simha, an Assamese 
king, coins of, 307, 327-328 
King’s evil, touching for, 298 
Kings deified on coins, 5 
Komontorios invades Thrace, 13 
Koppa, the letter, a symbol on 
coins of Corinth, 337 
Kratesis, a type on Alexandrian 
coins of Galba, 275 ft. 

Kritos, a Tarentine magistrate. 


L. 

Lacedaemon, a tetradrachm attri¬ 
buted to, 1-6 

Lakshmi Simha, an Assamese 
king, coins of, 306, 310, 323-324 

Laocoon and serpents, type on 
contomiate, 38 

Latin countermark on Greek coins, 
13 

Laurel wreath on coins of Corinth, 
342 

Leonardo da Vinci designed 
machine for striking coins, 
60-61 

Leoni, Ludovico, medal of Richard 
White by, 295-296 

Lincolnshire, coins of the Brigan- 
tes found in, 7 

Little Haddon, token of Felix 
Calvert of, 247 

Lockets, memorial, 394 

London Moneyers, Corporation of, 
their hostility to Mestrell, 74; 
to Blondeau, 85 

Louvre, balancier de, 83 

Lucretius, views of, on death, 
369 ft 

Lysimachus, tetradrachms of, 
countermarked by Claudius I, 
10-11 


M. 

Macdonald, G., LL.D.:— 

Roman Contorniates in the 
Hunterian Collection, 19-55 
Machinery, coinage by, in Italy, 
57-66; in France, 66-72; in 
England, 72-118 

Madruzzo, Cardinal, medal of, 393 
Mahendra, Mount, position of, 119 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 225-227 
Majad, a Buwayhid prince, 224- 
227; coins of, 229, 237 
Mamertini, coin of the, with head 
of Hadran, 131 

Manchester, Roman coins found 
at, 431 

Manlius Torquatus, L., denarius 
of, with torque on obverse, 411 
Mars, a type on a contomiate, 31 
Marzi, Galeotto, medal of, 393 
Medici, Giuliano de’, medal on 
assassination of, 402; Alexander 
de’, medal on assassination of, 402 
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Melkarth, a Phoenician god, origin 
of name of, 130 

Memento mori devices, mediaeval. 
383-387; Shakespearian allu¬ 
sions to, 386; modern, 387-392 

Mestrell, strikes new coins at the 
Tower Mint in 1561,73-74; con¬ 
demned for forgery, 74-75 ; con¬ 
fusion between Philip and 
Eloye, 75-76 

Metapontum, coins of, found at 
Tarentum, 255-257; alliance of, 
with Tarentum, 260 

Mill-money (monnaie du mouliji), 
instituted in France, 68; given 
up, 72; opposition to, in France, 
72; in England, 74; discon¬ 
tinued in England, 74; re¬ 
established in France in 1640, 
84; definition of, confusion with 
milled money, 77-79 

Milled money, modem use of 
term, 78 

Milne, J. G., M.A.:— 

The Alexandrian Coinage of 
Galba, 274-284 

Minerva, a type on a contorniate, 
44 

Minorca, medal on loss of, 365, 
400 

Mint, Royal, Simon’s dies in, and 
early history of machinery in, 
56-118 

Monetae, type of the three, on 
contorniate, 54 

Monmouth and Argyle, medal on 
execution of, 400 

“ Moralische pfenninge ” of Basel, 
375, 392-393 

Moro, Tommaso, medal of, 393 

Mowat, Robert K.:— 

The Countermarks of Clau¬ 
dius 1,10-18 

Muhammad bin Dushmanzar, a 
Buwayhid chief, 226-227; coins 
of, 229-230, 237-239 

Muizz - ad - dauleh, a Buwayhid 
prince, 221-222 

Murex, symbol on coins of Corinth, 
342 

N. 

Nabis, tyrant of Lacedaemon, 
coins of, 3-6; as Hercules, 5 

Nassaro, Matteo del, his coin-mill, 
68-69 


Nero, head of, on contomiates 
32-34; as Mercury, on contor 
niate, 31; as Hercules, on con- 
tomiate, 31 

Nevill, Bishop of York, 180-181; 
coins of, 211, 218 

Nicias, Peace of, perhaps com¬ 
memorated on coins of Corinth, 
355 

Nicolson, Josias, memorial medal 
of, 241-249 

Nike of Samothrace represented 
on coins of Demetrius, 267-269 

Norwich, mint established at, in 
1465, 152; mint-marks and 
coins of, 159-160, 173-174, 199, 
207 

Notices of books:— 

A. Dieudonnt*, Melanges Numis - 
matiques , 251 

E. J. Rapson, Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Andhras and 
Western Kshatrapas in the 
British Museum, 119 


O. 

Occo, Adolph, medal of, 393 

Oliver, Aubin, superintendent of 
French Mint, 69 

Olympias, type on contomiates, 
35, 37, 44 

Oman, Prof. C., M.A.:— 

The Fifth - Century Coins of 
Corinth, 333-356 

Oxford University, institution of 
the Head Prize for Ancient 
Numismatics in, 250-251 


P. 

Paine, Tom, satirical medal of, 401 

Pallas, head of, on coins of Corinth, 
334 ff.; on coins of Demetrius, 
267 ff. 

Palm-branch, symbol on coins of 
Corinth, 344,345, 349 

Palmette, symbol on coins of 
Corinth, 353 

Parsons, H. Alexander :— 

A Unique Penny of Henry I, 
struck at Derby, 332 

Pau, machine-made coins struck 
at, in 1556, 70 

Pazzi conspiracy, medals on, 402 
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Pegasus, on coins of Corinth, 
archaic type, 334-343; straight¬ 
winged, 346-351; curled-winged, 
347, 349-350; drinking, 350- 
351; tied up to a ring, 353-356 
Peloponnese, coins of Antigonus 
and Demetrius issued in, 265,269 
Peloponnesian War, 334, 342, 842- 
345 

Periwig, introduction of the, 242 
Persian language on coins of 
Assam, 305-306, 317, 322 
Philiarchos, a Tarentine magis¬ 
trate, 260 

Philip V of Macedon, tetradrachm 
of, 5 

Philip and Mary, coin of, in Con¬ 
stable Burton find, 286 
Phoenician drachm with name 
“ lahve,” 121-131 
Phoenix, emblem of immortality, 
393 

Phulesvarl, an Assamese queen, 
coins of, 304, 316-317 
Plato, portraits of, with butterfly 
wings, 395 

Plimsoll, Samuel, medalets of, 404 
Pocket pieces, early milled coins 
used as, 73 

Portobello, medals on capture of, 
418-429 

Poseidon on coins of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, 271-272 
Pramathesvarl, an Assamese 
queen, coins of, 301, 317 
Pramatta Simha, an Assamese 
king, coins of, 305, 309, 319-320 
Pratapa Simha, an Assamese king, 
coins of, 301, 309, 313 
Punic coins found at Tarentum, 
256-257 


Q. 

al-Qadir, Buwayhid chief, 229 
Quadriga, victorious, type on con- 
torniates, 32, 35, 36, 44, 51-53 


B. 

Ragha, a Moran rebel in Assam, 
306 

Rajesvara Simha, an Assamese 
king, coins of, 305, 309, 320-322 


Ramage, David, at the Royal 
Mint, 85-87 

Ramakanta, an Assamese rebel, 
said to have struck coins, 306 
Rapson, E. J., notice of his 
Catalogue of Andhra Coins , 118 
Riccio, Domenico, medal of, 393 
Rings, memorial, 393 fi. 

Roma, type on contomiate, 35; on 
coins of Alexandria, 275 fl. 
Roman coins found at Corbridge 
and Manchester, 431-432 
Rose mint-mark on heavy coins of 
Edward IV, 141-149; on light 
ditto, 150-156 
Roth, Bebnabd, F.S.A.:— 

A Unique Gold Stater of the 
Brigantes, 7-9 

A False Ancient British 
Coin, 430 

Rudra Simha, an Assamese king, 
coins of, 302-303, 309, 315 
Rukn-ad-dauleh, a Buwayhid 
prince, 221-222; coins of, 228, 
232-234 

Ryal, introduction of the, 151 


S. 

Sabine women, rape of, type on 
contomiate, 33 
Salamis, battle of, 265-266 
Sallust, bust of, type on contor- 
niate, 38 

Sambon, M. A., doubts genuine¬ 
ness of the “ Medallion ” of Agri- 
gentum in Munich, 357 
Sarvananda Simha, an Assamese 
king, coins of, 307, 327 
Sarvesvari, an Assamese queen, 
coins of, 304, 318-319 
Schomberg, Marshal, medal of, 
394, 411 

Schwab, Marx, supplies machinery 
for coining to Henri II, 68 
Screw-press, probably first used by 
Bramante, 60 

Scylla attacking Ulysses, type on 
contomiates, 23, 26, 47 
Seguier, Chancellor, instrumental 
in re-establishing mill-coinage 
in France in 1640, 83 
Seltman, C. T.:— 

A Synopsis of the Coins of 
Antigonus I and Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, 264-273 
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1 XI>EX. 


ftimgrc, E. J. i— 

Lacedaemon versus Allirlfl, 1 £ 
The 11 MedaOlau 11 of Agricen- 
turn, RAH-i&G-E 

SoewmIkjh. Li of Tareq- 

tum, £TiG 

Sf(ttML l Faustina, modal of, W9 
Siipoo, Thomaji, ditrt kv. in tho 
Hcyal Mint, ftsflifited 

Bloadeau* S7; prejiafod diea 
for Cromtiell a colcSj 33-94; 
description of the die*,. S0-U3 ; 
alteration of dr,fu in hi a dli& s 
104-lOfl: design ter a touch- 

piece of Char lea IT, SOT-syg 
Siinputmn uu Alexandrian colnF^ 
„ 2SI-SS2 

&3vft SamLiij ctu Ammu bin# 
<wns of, 300, 31G-3E9 
S m ith, Y- A. | oottoo of Itapaordi 
i?nial(hjtec of .1 wdfrp'd fJoiJiij bv 
119-150 

StiCiSilnrt- wid to h»i r a twed on- 
gnivtngi of UloTjdfJiii's coins 
prepared in iflai. 93 
Stones, n magistrate* of Tarcn- 
tnxu, liGfp 

SoaE-li Fcntby, ancient Britiyb 
coins found at, 7 

Spanish buiXioia, Simon r A coins 
_ mnde from, 93 

S:ir on Alexandrian coitifi, 2R1 FL 

Ssuileijk. an Aanaiu£dfl kinK ooEiu 
of, 002,309, an 

Snkiemunng, an A^ofi^o king, 

^ coin* of H am, siJ 9 fc bib 
Sun and l-uu and orotvn mint- 
snnriis OH. COShh of Edward IV, 
!B|; oi London Mint, 170, 3 lU ; 
Lsrn.M, 170335; Gotimrry, 17l p 
SOS; Cnutarhury, 173. 205; Dnr- 
hatn, 17%S11; Norwich. 173,20^ 

^ o^li, !7=i, 209 ; #im mi tit-miLrki 
on Common woalth coins, 94 
SiinyatpbEi* an AA«amei*n ling. 

coins of r 3ffi£ r 300. 8f& 

Sybot*. fettle of P 342 
Syr*c&5e, alliance* with Corinth. 
345-34T 

T* 

Tan no r, coins &:mek hr, iiim 

107-112 

Toientniu, coins struck during 
HjumUjit's oc»TU[irttIoti oi„ £54- 
2^ i alJinnoe of,, with M e: ta- 
pi m tum, SCO 


Tflnntk,u Phoenician tfodd^;-,, 1119 
Tbescm and Amn^u, combat of, 

*n» on iftmtorniat^ 51 

Thrmatertum, EymfeL q U coins of 
Corinth, 85HJ52 

Touehplwe of Oharios 1 L by T. 
Simon. &9? flQp 

To^iit Mint, Mwireit Eht, 73: hi* 
!mprav*mnntd a 77 ; horse and 
wat^r-nidla introduced wt. 7 $: 
Blondeau at, @7-91 
Trajan, btiat of. on Gontarnfetog. 
S1M7 

Trajan Th-^iua a boat of p on iwn- 
tom into, 53 

Trefoil, symbol an coin of the 
BngtatcB, 7-3 ; on rtaulish 
coins^ 9 

Trident, Li r >mboI on ogius D i 
Corinth, 333 

Tripod, symbol on Going of 
Corinth, 353 

Tripiol&moo a U rcek ra^e, 137 
Tiilio. Sir ErSan, ITn3lietn b a ^portrait 
of, S35-3d0 


C. 

UdAyadiijii, an Aidanieso feing, 
r eoint of, 3M, 309, Sli 

iituLckgd by Soylla, typo 
on ecntonilaEas, 30, 47 


V. 

V«hiu r J^an. dlrociorof Puri j Min i,. 
S3; hid coins, 31 

Toraoii, Admiral, mad^ of. 
413-429 

Vespaaian, ho«d of, on contend 

fttw, Bl> 

dn Vinci. $fi' T^Oomirdc 
Vlaatitih M* i \:— 

On a Hmucc Fiml of Coins §truck 
dnriug the HamnLlinljn Occts- 
pifctso-n of T.inisi Lum. 25 j-233 
V ulcan, ft ty^v on A cou^tmaVc, 


W. 

WadbAtn, t^evihT and Niniholas 
medal of, 394 
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Walpole, Sir Hebert, ia4Woi3 
medal of„ -101 

Wiom, -K .\r t F.S.A. :— 

The OdoagA of EdwATi) TV, 

la^aii 

Weber, F. Fabkeb, JLD 1P M.A.r— 
Shine Aspects of Death, iUus- 
trdtLid by Medals l ^. 3 
41T 

While, Bldurf, of 
mr^al rkf, by Loom, 9$$-3Q0 

Wings tu imblanui of divinity 
among the Sunnier, 1138 

Wolfe, Uenenlt medal on do&th 
□f fc I0l fc ill 


Y. 


York Mint* coins and minUsmcka 
ol T ill feign of Edward IY; Royal „ 
iCa-IGG, 174-175. iei r m 208; 
Arcbimii^copal* 107, 1.73* 1(3* 
lfli, 200-201, 211. 218 

2, 

Zens fd^nEldod with Jflhomh by 
ibe Phocuiciftiis, 128 lAl; wUh 
Baal of Tarsal, 124; symbol 
ou euiias of Corinth* 38 L 833 
Zdtu AStspheras, type on coiii3 of 
Buinetrfiia tiud AnHganttfi T, 


E^D OF VOL. IX. 


WffCwN: *ftiwTx:ii |tf vlILlIab cmwti np ^u.^. LE*rflH* 

bt-KK attuar, m Lxiviui jfMipr* h,e., A5fo <Abt wefniill st itemI, w. 









AW Chron. Ser. IV. Vol. IX. PI. XXVI 



FIFTH CENTURY COINS OF CORINTH 

PERIOD I (B.C. 470-4611), NOS. 1-3; PERIOD II CB.C. 451-448), NOS. 4-6; 
PERIOD III (B.C. 448-440), NOS. 7-10 






Nam. Ckran. Scr. IV. Vo!. IX. PL XXV! I 



FIFTH CENTURY COINS OF CORINTH 

PERIOD IV tB.C. *40-488 ■, *05. IMS; PERIOD V (&. C. 433-430, NOS. H-lt J 
PE HI DC VI tfl.c, 4at-4l«, l*OS, 17-14 
















Nam. Chron.Ser. IV. Vai.IX. PL XX Fill 



FIFTH CFMTURY COINS OF CORINTH 
period vii sb.C- -tn +ia), has. m-tt; fekiod vm le.c, 4ii-w>, nos, 24-as 













Num. Chrott. Ser. IV. Vol. IX. PI. XXIX 



FIFTH CENTURY COINS OF CORINTH 

NOD IX (B.C. 404-394), NOS. 30-36 ; ANOMALOUS COINS (B.C. 421-419 f), NOS. 38, 39 
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1903 LI.ti.LL Yick-Akuiual Pmk^k Louis o* I.ai ; i.snmti. 'i.C.K, 
ti.C.V.U., Post Office, E.C. 

lH7rl *AiiC3tftpEf»' l \L HKrilLiiF.H Jp\ MulLn.' tie l i Cotir $.M. 

EElxipuraur iTfr Mutsio, 10 , SftTgro^ivjik^jLi, St. Pel-xrslmr”. 

mn Allan* Jojrt, Fs^. M*A m MJLA,S. f Bfitkli Mu.^caEij, W.C. P 

//^j. Serr^itlrtf, 

xm AlL VTfXt, ftrtti£flT f F»A4.. 18* HuBuml Park. \V. 

1 W 92 AiuiMiOfc, EIhsiit F.. E^.. 48 , Yurk Tiimijce, liEirctit^ l J *Lrk F 
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1009 A UNOlm , Ei» win L., Esy.. 108 , X i^li l tugulc l.a sji 1 . SAY. 

1000 Avedohy. Rt. Hos. I-onp, PA’.. Higli Elm*. Down, 

K vu{. 

iam BaCKIKMJSK* SiK 1 J 0 KATIIAN I'ir. JI.AIiT.i L'Jlr Hookt: n , M id ill rtuVi 

i'ytiH, E.SAYark*. 

1907 IktfHD. 1 a ey. An phew 1}. t D.P f( Maoilolm Collflgr 1 , Winmiioy, 
('miiuLi. 

1909 Baldwin, Mihh A., 41 \ \V«t 118th ,Ktro<*t> NVw York, C.S.A. 
1902 Baldwin; A. II,. Ihiuejuiutui KtrraL Chrttiftg Cross, 

VV.U. 

1005 Baldwin, Prhcy ,1, P., Esq.. DiinCftiinou Kir*!;;!, Charing 
Cryss. AV.C. ■ ■ 

IW98 Banks, AitrnFH Alsxanuku, Iks>- r The Bed House, L’pttui, 

Esse*. 

1007 B.itifsrtN r Tr W., Esy., Yew Tice Hull, Forest Bow. Sussex. 
11^7 (i. -T., Ks^, Tbw New Yurk^ l".S,A T 

TV Tun-v, P>^.. \MWuruv Hu use, S P Tudur Roiid, 

TTjulkidpy- 
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MST OF FET*LOWS, 


lumiif 

1900 BiuTTtp W. Gkusbx, Eau,, &fr. Broodway, Hew Turk, tJ*S+A* 

iftOfl Bmpumi. €ulum:u J„ Grey Court, Htuu, Surrey. 

18S0 *Buibea, G t W. Euhu>t, E.-y. r 4, Fenuharob Avenue. E.CL 
l&So Blackett* XuitN Sttcrue:;*. E*u,, C.E., InvunmL Aburfoykr, 
K3« 

Blackxqrk, 11. M.U.. Bljickiuore Mus&uui, Salisbury. 

BJ04 Blackwood. Caft. A. Thick, 52. Queen'* Gftfce Termee, S.W. 
Ifm Rlkazot, Oku. Beepuus, Eay,. Awsivt. AecouiiTmt-Guiiend T 
United Province* of A^ru mid Oudh. AUsJmbud. India. 

IWJ *BLEfi* P TuOMA*. Em?-, Coniugsborylj, Muiitpdivr PSulmI, 

Eiilijiif, W* 

1879 Blusbell, J. 1L, E«q.. 157, duapSEde, LU. 

19(17 Bdb.ivqckt, Tkciv \Y. C. r M.A.. Institute of Ar^JineoJogy, 
40, Bedford SL, N.. Liverpool. 

1896 Boulton, Sik Samuel Bah^thb, Bakt., .T,F,, 0X, F*ft.G.S., 

Cupped Hull. Totteridge+ Hurt*, 

BTO Bolwikld. Staxlky. Esu.- M.A.+ M.B* iCmuL. i, 

Sii r PrinMM W, 

1897 BuWCjUK* Fu^Ji, Kay,. -Sin F:iirfux Rum!, Bedford Ptirk H W, 

law fBowLev. If\ imh.]i X^uirLi:-■. Esq., Oitkssdu. So. QidUkld RoiuL 
Clifton r Bristol. 

190G Boyd, Aijmd C,, Eh^, 7 i I'rfilAy Street, LLC. 

1H99 Hoylk, Colonel Gerald, 4S t QnontVa GAtn Termjti T S.W. 

1895 Brighton Tdhejc Lumrv t The Curator, Brighton. 

199* Bkimjkk, Gecrok ( im, Eh^., B.A., British Museum, W.t\ 
1W& BflfiOJE*, Jdkhua Watt*. Ehu.. Itofttdvn. MiLribwough, WllU. 
ia9ft Hkucx, IT i : tut L, F... 101. G others >tde. C open, humeri. 

187H Buchan „ .1. S,. K-^. t If, BumM-'k Street, Dander 
lftki Bui.L. P.f.v, Hhiuikiit A . Wulliugluti Hou-j r -, WuytywtC'UtE- 
SOA- 

1B97 fiiibK, Rn:il.\liD, I^,, a? a firl^Llluv .V Cn„ Pori Uuu uu| 

Street. S.W. 

1061 Buurii* Edwari. FC, M* Inst. C E., 3S n Tiu4umu>nt 

Street, WeRLiiiLitnli!].'. 

1904 Burton, Rev. Edwin. St. Edition A’d Cul[.>fi* + Old Hail], HV\ 
1876 # BdTKEi* W*. E^u, (oddreto? not known?. 

BXjH Caus, Dn. JUBts, Kkdeutm, 55, FrimkfLsrt-Am Mein, 

Gomumyn 

1886 CaLDB^tt, J. B, + F.sq. H The Kui.; k Eicbsmge T E,0- 

1908 Calliua SuiihMJiKi, Bev. Camov B.IL, "hI, SLrtulii Soluto. 
Valletta, ATitl t-nL. 

1904 CjucTOBLL, W. E. E-sq., AlliliiW C(\ib, AHutiibad- 
United Trovitieefi! Indifr. 


T.Tfl'f <*’ FELLOW*. 


5 

turner 

Cahlion liiuTT^x, V. W, P,. E44.> D + Hp J.R. F.5.A-, IS. 
Bedford biqnRvi* W/k 

iey0 Cakxeciik, Majitii. D + r.TN-Fjsiv, 0,. Ffoyfiur Terrace* St, 

Andrews, K.B. 

1905 Cahxkew, roLOSRr. 11 P J. s J.P,, Woodlriff^ Abbey, Suffolk. 
1880 CiiUKCHELii, Wsi, S., T'srj,. THS, [Rircb Lime. Slouch e^ter. 

J890 Clauxk, Cut. A. IL Pi^OfrrRDk WVIton I'Uice. ae»r Ihkventry, 
Narthfimptonjihlrc, 

iHfl t P CfcAUJ»?r. AlBKHT < '> HAltLKttp Hl|Wfcjin!iul H™*U P IIllL- 

fiekl, Herts. 

190: £ t i i i , M>w , „ (] KDKijn, r.h^if -"l . 1 !c!sixu Avvfiu^t Hjunpkteod T 

N.W. 

3880 Coihlimutox. Ulivki t, 7 *q„ M. |>_, RSJL P HJEJLS., It. 

Victoria Road, Clapbjti f’uJnriMjU, Ltljrar^iJi, 

18*J0 CyovKK. iosiN. KHq. f n^kforvL. C-csgsight, Uftdcfanhrr. 

lOCHJ Cuhhjnh. I etbio I’m#., Kmgsdoiu Fopgat Po:ul B Mo^d^Vi 
BirminRhus. 

IWt Cuvkkntq^p .1. C. Euq,, ^f-A-i Director uf Public Irwitruction. 
Konif-ocn, liuniia. 

1880 +Cuu«iTu>:-Kuiwnf' riSAh. 1C Rsij, t 5t h Mount Struct, U\ 


1884 1>au£e, M. LoxlIwortr, Etfq,. \rjkAJL i-/ fl J P Allan, Eu.. 
British Muslim, \YX. 

1000 I)ATTAKX| SlGKOlC (llAKOTHO, Cttfro, Egy pt, 

]H9l I>AiTrt!.Tfitr t A. w., E^ h Stoamort, Fosley Lame, Prorley, 

I^Ot PAVWSft Euwajid CjiAitLt:Krftf. r St. Aubyn, IlloAmffcld 
Arenup, Rutin 

1878 pAvrnsoN, J p L, Siwacuaw, Es^. p !LA. r RALIIqI College, 

Ojtfonl 

1888 Pawsob p & f J. Cjio£aij> t Bs^ T M. Imi CJ4,, F/i.fC F P S.5L. 
Muy Place,, X L 1 wuwrtk^ Staffordshire. 

1897 Pat, Rwiu:t. E$t|. t F.8.A. P M.R.UL, Myrtle Hill House, 
Cork. 

1888 *Duwwj[, Buv, E. S.. 31.A., F.SJLp tO, Oxford Square, Hrdc 
Pork.W. *‘ 

188 ^ PmaDAL^, Jomf, Esq.* titunmarMll, J Toll ingle ti Patrk> 
St, LeenEutls-aii*:SeR- 

1808 Dotionju*, Hahaw U. J. LL, Ro^filyn^ Hardy Read„ We>i- 
i.-yuibc Pi\rk t S,E. 


1005 Bouku, Hkier imnx T 7 f tlpemriTig, Victim*. 

1907 E,LPKK r Tuohah L., IlSt, Fn^t, Tword-i llnol KIthh 1 ^ New 
l T urk. U.8.A. 


LIST r»P FKLmWB 


IGOtf I'ttAxx C, t E 5, Wiist MJHtb Nr« York, 

E.&.A* 

1@9® HiLUKKii. Thu Yen\ G. E,, St. T]i<Md;ika p r Boetrary, 

■ctes£, 

1^38 Hill, Ohaxlk* Wrt-nnv, F.sq, fcwlfrefia inH known). 

1S0® Hill, Ukor^ Ftuscw + Esq., M.A^ British MtUkJitfu. 

IbWy Hackin'^ WtLtitATi -Toni', E^, Boyul Mint, E, 

1^05 Hgmr, Tirny.^, Ekq,. iw, Wdliagtcm Street, Strand. WX\ 

IS7S Ebwnmm Sir Him:v H„ K.C.I.E.. F.U.S.. RfiA, 

^0 S Gollinghmn Phw>:> E,wTs Cuurt T S.W„ PrttrUttnL 

188^ Hpbuarb, Wamt.p. IS., ft. Tirtu.-cullL]3 Avcfinc p Finrtkk, 

Glasgow, 

l^r, TJiiaRL. H.ifla* V, vn>, IS, Vk-eunge Gute P Ktsmngmri* W* 

1908 HuKTtyr.Tfls, Ahceihji M. SktcUtj to the A tnetfa&ji 
Ncrotanmtfr: Sociyl.v, Aytlulion Park, IJStith Sfroirt, W(*t 

of J^roadWAy. \'cw York, l\SJL 

IW H tnw, Hehuuijl, E<q., 52,Ifrfllniiore Gardens. Kenringtixit t AY. 


IMj JACiEflAtf, rt. PnjnKfiiNr*, TTav[]nuHl B+ Cnwlky. 

Miliem. 

i^ 1 .' Mjk-Buh-, Tin; Vkkv Ubv. T. W„ D.D., F.K.A,. IWitr, . 

WwAi 

IVJ4I JosaR, y»Tm, Usm., IS, Elgin Mnnainiw. Elgin Avenue, 
ilaidu Talc, K,W. 

mis .lu.scs, Jahim OrtVK, Emi„ F.S.A., Loxlay, WeH«*l>oui»c, 

Warwick. 

1873 K| *«v, Chaklkx I’li.iSi: ir, E*i„ M.A., K.S.A., Smile Club, 
PteceutiUy, W, 

m74 *Kkst*s, U. Lu>vi>, Esq., 1LA., P»*aoc, West Felton. Salop, 

i^Tii Km'Bcs'FFi. Ckjkilm, VisfcouxT, of Kusmini, G.C.K., 
K.C\1I.(t., O.lf. Cj o Cox 'ii Co., Charing CroKf, 

an. 

1901 Koz*isnm\ Dm. Isrrvon;:. 10. Hunter Street, Svditey, Sew 
SuuUi Wales. 


lrni MiAriEltBEEo, M. A LUST Magst?* Emasphl, ChftHlttertahi 
of II.M. (lie Kirn; «( Sweden, Dim-tor of tho Xuniin- 
nintro [KijuirtHient, Huwnm, [lottvuWg, iuiit Kudu, 
Swcikn. 

1 BSS f’ljuniMM, M. ,T. r., Allien*, Greece. 

I M 7I ‘Li*n, tint UoRKtiT TT muTOif, Tfic flrovv, Esnex. 


TJOT OF FKM/WtL 


B 

TAiaitp 

10O& I*akgtox + Johs ttoiurex. Eny. fc F.O_A + „ F.T,^ hW>p Lin^t->n 
(1 Ardens, W. 

imtt fT AVKit, Philip U„ Esq., M.R.CLS*, Omrah Street. Col- 
chest fit¬ 
ly 9^ LaWK*-\V|TTKWROXGK p Blit t'HAliU^ BKSSTiTp DaUT.. TllO 

Studio. fh-L-a^tsLi Gordons 3.VL 

1677 [jh n VTKT.St!Kp l\ <].. EM4}„ Hil'Chtk'Up ■MulgniVO H'liul, Sutton, 

Surrey, 

I8&IJ , Lawbkkl t e* L. A.r Esq „ 41. HolNirc %iaiim v N.W. 

1ISBB * La wrench, nicirAKD Hoe, Emj., 15^ Wull Strict, New York, 
1N11 ■'Luvs**, Alfred J Jp Esq., Smyrna 

IKJ3 Lrhl.u:-Klle>. LiK.UT. rVii,, Meshy. LAL.. l’.S,;V,, F*B^LE. p 
Mn^Si 0 ryi iMuv, Wlflklem\ 

1802 tLttittttf* FiwJJtiticit W„ T'sq., 60, N«w tSarfonl Strati W,C, 

lythi LxHcaui* Fkkiii:«h-k W„ Jv*q.. -Tcv- <W> Xr-w Gxfori 
W.C, 

I'JVft r^rjvKkTTi Hu U-ifiii Cvim., FsQ- T C]muii*ri>rt>ak P St. An mo’s 

iLoiul* Ai^blJETtlj. IJv|‘rjW>flL 

I81Ki Lch£>i H- AL. Esq.. Wculom, Tui'JiLTiiikSp New Z-^UmuL 

1WH LvmKiSr Fmupbiuoe Sticitt.vMt*, F*q.. 5, Buikufart I'iuinl. 
Clifton _ Bristol > 

1 LBSG "Lykll, Akthi ;k ITe*by, Esq,, F.S, A., fl h C'nuilajGardens,Ov 

mz ytM ||0^AI4>,Cko. t Esq.pM-A.. LL.D.p IT, Garden*, 

Fdinhurgk 

1001 MaOPaI>YBS% FbjilKK E.p Esq., 24. Gronveudi Place, Newcastle- 

ou-Tyn^ 

1535 Ma£&H p Wjt E* P Esq., Abrricn, Bn.maU y. Kent, 

1807 Masitis, A. Thick, Frq, f ALA., F.S.A, Tin- School House, 
ftiuh College, Bath- 

Ififkl Martix, T. Ccpwrun, E^, 516, C^mlM Tt«ul + Outditam 
L>ovrn r Bristol* 

] HiftT Al.iAriY,. Cot. w ( J„ 96. Outlay Street, Cliel**, SAV. 

ItftWJ *Mauio: t Krt. S3., Thn Vicarage, Hoaklay, F^sut 

IMG Maveouokhatu, J. h Esq., 2, Fonttb Avenue Mansion*, Hove. 

UNJO Mi C lhiju,, Joins Ttattnerfox, l .-o., Af-A.. liii^thnll House, lon- 
bridge W, ILi 

i'JOl Me Dow all. KxiWHur A.. F-J-, 'M* Kiiifl*j?atii Street. 

Winchester. 
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LIST OF FELLOWS. 


IXLCIKI* 

1905 McEwen, Hugh Drummond, Esq., Custom House, Leith, N.B. 

1868 McLachlan, R. W., Esq., 55, St. Monique Street, Montreal, 
Canada. 

1905 Messenger, Leopold G. P., Esq., 30, Oakford Road, Lady 
Somerset Road, N.W. 

1905 Miller, Henry Clay, Esq., 35, Broad Street, New York, 

U.S.A. 

1897 Milne, J. Grafton, Esq., M.A., Bankside, Goldhill, Fam- 

ham, Surrey. 

1906 Mitchell-Innes, E. A., Esq., Churchill, Hemel Hempstead, 

Herts. 

1906 Mitchison, A. M., Esq., 7, Eaton Place, S.W. 

1898 *Monckton, Horace W. f Esq., F.L.S., F.G.S., 3, Harcourt 

Buildings, Temple, E.C., Vice-President. 

1888 Montague, L. A. D., Esq., Penton, near Crediton, Devon. 
1905 Moore, William Henry, Esq., Bavley Mansions, Bavley 
Street, W.C. 

1879 Morrieson, Lt.-Col. H. Walters, R.A., 42, Beaufort 
Gardens, S.W. 

1904 Mould, Richard W., Esq., Newington Public Library, 

Walworth Road, S.E. 

1894 Murphy, Walter Elliot, Esq., 17, Longridge Road, Earl’s 
Court, S.W. 

1900 *Mylne, Rev. Robert Scott, M.A., B.C.L., F.S.A., Great 
Am well, Herts. 

1909 Nagg, Stephen K., Esq., 1621, Master Street, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. 

1893 Napier, Prof. A. S., M.A., D.Litt., Pli.D., Headington Hill, 
Oxford. 

1905 Nathan, Sidney, Esq., M.D., 50, Harrington Gardens, S.W. 

1864 Neck, J. F.,Esq„ c/o Messrs. F. W. Lincoln, 69, New Oxford 
Street, W.C. 

1905 Newall, Hugh Frank, Esq., M.A., Madingley Rise, Cam¬ 

bridge. 

1906 Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S. America. 

1905 Newell, E. T., Esq., Knickerbocker Buildings, 247, Fifth 
Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 

1909 Niklewicz, H., Esq., 28, Park Place, Brooklyn, New York, 
U.S.A. 

1904 Norfolk, Duke of, E.M., K.G., Arundel Castle, Arundel. 

1904 Northumberland, Duke of, K.G., 2, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 

1898 Ogden, W. Sharp, Esq., Hill View, Danes Road, Rusholme, 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 
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ELECTED. 

1897 *0’Hagan, Henry Osborne, Esq., a14, The Albany, 
Piccadilly, W. 

1882 Oman, Prof. C. \V. C.. M.A., F.S.A., All Souls CoUege, 
Oxford. 

1904 Page, Arthur W., Esq., Oakden, Redland Grove, Bristol. 
1890 Page, Samuel, Esq., 12, Vickers Street, Nottingham. 

1903 Parsons, H. Alexander, Esq., “ Shaftesbury/’ Devonshire 

Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E. 

1882 *Peckover of Wisbech, Lord, LL.D., F.S.A., F.L.S., 
F.R.G.S., Bank House, Wisbech. 

1896 Peers, C. R., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 14, Lansdowne Road, 

Wimbledon. 

1894 Perry, Henry, Esq., Middleton, Plaistow Lane, Bromley, 
Kent. 

1862 * Perry, Marten, Esq., M.D., Spalding, Lincolnshire. 

1909 Peterson, F. W. Voysky, Esq., 38, Bassett Road, W. 

1888 Pinches, John Harvey, Esq., 21, Albert Embankment, S.E. 

1904 Pitt, James Smith. Esq., Mannering, 11, Waverley Road, 

Redland, Bristol. 

1889 Powell-Cotton, Percy H. Gordon, Esq., Quex Park, 

Birchington, Thanet. 

1887 Prevost, Sir Augustus, Bart., F.S.A., 79, Westbourne 
Terrace, W. 

1897 f Price, F. G. Hilton, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S., 17, Collingham 

Gardens, S.W. 

1903 Price, Harry, Esq. (address not known). 

1878 Pridkaux, Col. W. F., C.S.I., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., 1, West 
Cliff Terrace, Ramsgate. 

1899 Pritchard, John E., Esq., F.S.A., 85, Cold Harbour Road, 
Redland, Bristol. 

1906 Radford, A. J. Voooht, Esq., Vacye, College Road, Malvern. 

1902 Ramsden, Henry A., Esq., Charge d* Affaires of Cuba, P.O. 

Box 214, Yokohama, Japan. 

1887 Ransom, W., Esq., F.S.A., F.L.S., Fairfield, Hitcliin, Herts. 
1893 Raphael, Oscar C., Esq., New Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
68 , Pall Mall, W. 

1890 Rapson, Prof. E. J., M.A., M.R.A.S., 8, Mortimer Road, 

Cambridge. 

1905 Rashleigh, Evelyn W., Esq., Stoketon, Saltash, Cornwall. 
1909 Raymond, Wayte, Esq., South Norwalk, Connecticut, l .S.A. 
1887 Ready. W. Talbot, Esq., 66 , Great Russell Street, W.C. 

1903 Regan, W. H., Esq., 51, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W. 
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MST OF FELLOWS. 


ELECTED 

1876 ^Robertson, J. D., Esq., M.A., 17, St. George’s Court, 
Gloucester Road, S.W. 

1903 Rosenheim, Max, Esq., F.S.A., 68, Belsize Park Gardens, 

N.W. 

1900 Roskell, Robert N., Esq., 1 , Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 

1896 *Roth, Bernard, Esq., J.P., King’s Wood, Enfield. 

1904 Rowlandson, Hervy, Esq., Nant-v-Glvn, Clapton Common, 

Stamford Hill, N. 

1903 Ruben, Paul, Esq., Ph.D., Alte Rabenstrasse, 8, Hamburg, 

Germany. 

1904 Rustaffjaell, Robert de, Esq., Luxor, Egypt. 


1872 *Salas, Miguel T., Esq., 247, Florida Street, Buenos Ayres. 

1877 *Sandeman, Lieut.-Col. John Glas, M.V.O., F.S.A., Whin- 
Hurst, Hayling Island, Havant, Hants. 

1906 Sawyer, Charles, Esq., 9, Alfred Place West, Thurloe 

Square, S.W. 

1875 Schindler, General A. Houtum, C.I.E., Teheran, Persia. 

1905 Searle, Rev. W. G., M.A., 11, Scroope Terrace, Cambridge. 

1904 Seebohm, Frederick, Esq., LL.D., Litt.D., F.S.A., The 
Hennitage, Hitchin. 

1895 Selby, Henry John, Esq., The Yale, Shortlands, Kent. 

1907 *Seltman, Charles T., Esq., Kinghoe, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

1890 Seltman, E. J., Esq., Kinghoe, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

1900 Shackles, George L., Esq., Wickerslev, Brough, R.S.O., E. 
Yorks. 

1908 Shepherd, Edward, Esq., 2, Cornwall Road, Westbourne 

Park, W. 

1896 Simpson, E. C., Esq., Huntriss Row, Scarborough. 

1893 *Sims, R. F. Manley-, Esq. (address not known). 

1896 Sinha, Kumvar Kushal Pal, Rais of Kotla, Kotla, Agra, 
India. 

1883 Smith, R. Hobart, Esq., 141, East Avenue, Norwalk, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. 

1892 Smith, Vincent A., Esq., Hazlewood, The Park, Cheltenham. 

1890 Smith, W. Beresford, Esq., Kenmore, Vanbrugh Park Road 
West, Blackheath. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 
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ELECTED 

1905 Spelling, Edward, Esq., 26, Silver Street, E.C. 

1909 Soutzo, M. Michel, 8, Strada Romana, Bucharest. 

1894 Spink, Samuel M., Esq., 17, Piccadilly, W. 

1902 Stainer, Charles Lewis, Esq., 10, South Parks Road, Oxford. 
1890 Stanford, Charles Thomas-, Esq. (address not known). 

1869 *Streatfeild, Rev. George Sidney, Fenny Compton Rectory, 
Leamington. 

1896 Stride, Arthur Lewis, Esq., J.P., Bush Hall, Hatfield. 

1864 *Stubbs, Major-Gen. F. W., R.A., M.R.A.S., 2, Clarence 
Terrace, St. Luke’s, Cork, Ireland. 

1909 Symonds, H., Esq., Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 


1896 *Taffs, H. W., Esq., 85, Greenholm Road, Eltham, S.E. 

1879 Talbot, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Milo George, R.E., 2, Paper 
Buildings, Temple, E.C. 

1897 Talbot, W. S., Esq., I.C.S., c/o Messrs. King k Co., 9, Pall 

Mall, S.W. 

1888 Tatton. Thos.E.,Esq., Wythenshawe, Northenden, Cheshire. 
1892 *Taylor, R. Wright, Esq., M.A., LL.B., F.S.A., 8, Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

1887 Taylor, W. H., Esq., The Croft, Wheelwright Road, 
Erdington, near Birmingham. 

1887 Thairlwall, F. J., Esq., 12, Upper Park Road, Haverstock 

Hill, N.W. 

1896 Thompson, Sir Herbert, Bart., 9, Kensington Park 
Gardens, W. 

1896 Thorburn, Henry W.,EsQ.,Cradock Villa, Bishop Auckland. 

1908 Thorpe, Godfrey F., Esq., Falklands, 62, Nightingale Lane, 
Balham, S.W. 

1888 Thurston, E., Esq., Central Government Museum, Madras. 

1894 Triggs. A. B., Esq., Bank of New South Wales, Yass, New 
South Wales. 

1887 Trotter, Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry, K.C.B., 54, Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


1874 Verity, James, Esq., High Bank, The Drive, Roundhay, 
Leeds. 

1903 Vinter, Walter Frederick, Esq., Linsdisfarne, Walton-on- 
Thawes, Surrey. 
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LIST OP FELLOWS. 


RUWrJfcJ* 

1^74 Xvak, GiuiA&t Hk>t.v. ll&t., 15, Sfutneut Ko.id p Putnmy, S.W. 
I SUG Vi,\HTi.>. M H.'liKL 1'., Kris:.. ri, AlUr «I«■ - (Vi pn r In f#> . M ilrfii'iIEi f, 

Franee. 

I^1>2 Yosth Lu'HJT.-CyL. W., LM.Svp Muttra, L'nEtad Provimtt*, 

Itfcfllit 


190o Wack. A. J, B., Esq,, Leslie Lod"*-, UnlL Plu.OF t Se, A Ilians. 

l*m fWiKiaH, T-Uohas. EyQ, r L.R.C.P. r 1C. Hvrlfl rjirlcGfttft, HAV. 

Wjklk fc-:3i;. R. K.. E-^r.. M.A., Trui. Cull- Iiijlv,, Watt-fjJAtt?, 
Mfutli Riwli Bntv, Trdiiiid, 

] !^E>7 Wintriln, rfi.F.sr P .V, F.sul. RSJL, $7+ Old Qri'.cn Street, 
Wcfitp^^ S,W,, Hut,, SrrrfUiry. 

11$94 Waw, JoiiKp E.*q., J-P-, P,S,A.. B Fuminylnmi, fu-nL 

liM)S ^ Watte ay. Chabiim A., Esq.. HiyhfieM, Woolton Bowl, 
Wawtraft, Liverpool, 

XW1 Wekh, I'krcv IL, Eto q m 1 A .1, Went SnJthikId h E.C.> Hq/j. 

7YfTflJMJvr. 


1W5 # Wkbek, F. Parke*. E*q. h M.D.i F.S.4., 10, Fintlcy Street, 


18SB p Wekkis, Sue Hkbmakx', "f.h., In. fttuiiVtiiau? 5SLr«*« L, i.ipt?h- 
verier Square, W. 

l^E WjsjiijTiUi, V , J.p Miiirwr, Mu'lllctii K<kh 1 Fti-St, 

ThttraLan Heat-L. 


I1KH Wkiuht, Wir,i,mi Cu.VKt.Ky. l- ^. r f Pl S|m|i Street, Hn^htcn. 

XWWS V'tn;.iiT>j,VN, fLKKT-SiT&uKrt* A- F„ n Jttniyr United Ecrvlcu 
Club, Churles Street, St. Jiktnra^ SAV. 

18 yy Wliti.lt, Fkancto JIkhthah. B.A-, Unfed,. Wynne, 

OivH^try, Shropshire, 

186 ft *WiaiLUH K Mhsl. Lp.wiy, Rede cud, HoidAiitttv. 


1MHJ8 Win, mis, T, Hksky, Ea^.p ttf, Ojirainl.ii- Doml, Putney, 

SiTfV. 


ISNi WIUI ^^-, (d m. ( Esq tp F.K.tLL,. Bwb House, Wi ]] 
Walls, Ilmni 'IiUimI. X W. 

l^e WiLLirtKA*-, Eajt. W. H., Blenheim CiuL, St. .Turned 
Sqttara, SAY, 

lg£0 VVcsHRM. The*.** n. t F^81p Eft outer 1 !* HillKond, HWkheath, 

1004 WrsTRn, CiuiOje^, Esq,, Oim&kiik, DtirltHia i:*^], ty* 
W 5 m Iknlulj. 


1900 WfM’.T., Howt^sjo, Esq,, 113, Percy KW-t, BrtKfkIiTiF, Vhv;^. 
FfnqjKi^tt*, U.9.A* 


Wutivs.. Thu**- ni. r.p.ri.a., p.aA.. v.p,b*sj. 

D.Ti.. J.F m 17, PiurL Cres^entp Portliui^ Pladti, w/ 


IAGjS.p 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 
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ELCUItU 

1903 Wright, H. Nelson, Esq., Allahabad, Lnited Provinces, 

India. . . 

1880 Wroth, W. W., Esq., Assistant-Keeper of Coins, British 
Museum. 

1904 Ykames, Arthur Henry Savage, Esq., 7, Long Wall Street, 

Oxford. 

1889 Yeates, F. Willson, Esq., 7, Leinster Gardens. Hyde 
Park, W. 

1880 Young, Arthur W., Esq., 12, Hyde Park Terrace, W . 

1898 Young, James, Esq., 14, Holland Road, W. 

1900 Zimmkrmann, Rev. Jeremiah, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 107, South 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York, U.S.A. 


HONORARY FELLOWS 

KUCCTKO — T 

1898 His Majesty Victor Emmanuel III, King of Italy, 
Palazzo Quirinale, Rome. 

1891 Babklon, M. Ernest, Mem. de l’lnst., Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris. 

1903 Bahrfelut, General-Major M., Rastenburg, East Prussia. 
1898 Blanchkt, M. J. A., 40, Avenue Bosquet, Paris. 

1898 Drkssel, Dr. H., Miinz-Kabinet, Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 

Berlin. 

1899 Gabrici, Prof. Dr. Ettore, Salita Stella, 21, Naples. 

1893 Gnecchi, Comm. Francesco, 10, ^ ia Filodrammatici, Milan. 
1886 Herbst, Herr C. F., late Director of the Museum of Northern 
Antiquities and Inspector of the Coin Cabinet, Copenhagen. 

1886 Hildebrand, Dr. Hans, Riksantiquarien, Stockholm. 

1873 Imhoof-Blumer, Dr. F., 'Winterthur, Switzerland. 

1893 Jonghe, M. le Vicomte B. de, Rue du TrOne, 60, Brussels. 
1878 Kenner, Dr. F., K.K. Museen, "Vienna. 

1904 Kubitschek, Prof. J. W., Pichlergasse, 1, ^ ienna. 

1893 Lobbbecke, Herr A., Cellerstrasse, 1, Brunswick. 

1904 Maurice, M. Jules, 33, Rue Washington, Paris. 

1898 Milani, Prof. Luigi Adriano, Florence. 

1908 Mowat, Commandant Robert Knight, 10, Rue des Feuillan- 
tines, Paris. 

1899 Pick, Dr. Behrendt, Miinzkabinet, Gotha. 

1895 Beejach, M. Theodore, 9, Bue Hammelin, Paris. 
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1899 Monsieur Ernest Babelon, Membre de l’lnstitut, Con- 
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ROYAL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


fcEfrSTON ! 90S—19Q9. 


Ocroti k l; 10, 1908. 

But HfcUKY Hp Hdwuktii, K.C.I.E.. F*B.S.j F.S.A,j President, 
in L-liti Chur. 

A letter was ruud from Lady Evumi iu acknowledgment 
of tlm rf^olution of cundulenco wbidi had been passed at tbo 
Aim lull General Mfeatmg, on the death of the lata President, 
Sir John Frans, K.Q.B. 

The following Present* were announced and laid upon the 
rjvble :— 

1. ItlbHcAticinH ds U Sfflfltmn hutoriquu dc rii^itut Gfrunri- 
Dueal do rioxembnurg. Vo1.it. 

2. Dual Origin of the Town of Gittibridgo, By Arthur 
Gray Trora the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 

'A, Metallic 13 lustration* of the History of Great Britain 
n nil IreknA Plates hixi.-lx.x5. From the Trustees of this 
British Museum. 

4. The Imperial Gazetteer of India. From the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Pres*. 

B, Catalogue of Com, In the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Vobi. ii and iii. F Mulmpmadia Series, From the Trustees of 

the Calcutta 

tL ^uui^muUscbe Zeitechrlft. FqI*js. Ikl. L n 19GS. 

a 2 
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7. Moiiatsblatrt eIlt nuiuitfinaLiacLen fJeaelbschaft in Wien. 

Foa. m-w&. 

8. Los MuJiilUcq roniLimei, do ClirLatlm du Siiwlu. By tin: 
Eftron do ftildt. Frotn the Author. 

y. I \ enti M edcig] ioni d s Abukir, Hy Q t Dulluri. Fram 
the Author, 

10. Oontribisti al M Corpus d^ltc I'Vdsifioo^aue, 11 By L. 
LaffrenchL From the Author, 

n. I divers! ritili nella Mrmetn-*ione rauiuuii, By L. 
"LntTmTiohu From the Authnr, 

12. Ortntribufei at ^Corpoa dulle Alonnta I ff i i J i^ 

i.-iy.). By F. A Conti, From ft* Imftr.uirhi, 

13. Th* 1 (laid Coinage of A*m before Alexander the Gftvuk 
By P. Gnrrfnor. rnpuj t-Ini Author. 

H. Rome do XujuisfNintniuo. 3 HW efc 4™ livr. f 

im 

15. American Journal of Archaeology. Vol. xii, Km. 2 
ptnd 5, 

lb- Proceedings of the Cjii csj-l^rLJ^. r| .‘ Antiquarian Society, 
Foa. xlviii.-l P 

17, Catalogue of the Exhjbir^b of Portraits. From the 
Cambridge Antiquarbn Society. 

18* llovue Nujcoisoifttiquu. 2™ Lrim fcl i^Ch. 

Ib. Journal i if the Itaytvl Ejoeict) yf Anfcii|uariea of Ireland, 
Vul xaxvi£L, Ft. 2. 

20. Atuerieuii Journal of XmnmrmticK. Vol, xiii., JS T u. 3. 

2 [, A mum t HepoH of the Deputy-3 Lister nf the Mth f. 
ISO", 

22 b Bulletin de CCim?spaiiLlEtui;u boMniqu(’ r YbJL jtxri- 
Pt«, 8-10. 

Uev^ie SnLw r[ft XumhimiitLquu- Torn, xlv., I JSvr 

24. Sfriteohrift frir N umismailk. JkJ. xxvL, Heft 4. 

25. KfttduftA axtmtes de 3 a Cluouiqnu do lit Revue ^imib- 
matiqno. 2“ trim,,. ISOS, I3y A. Eianehet. Frurn the 
Author* 
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St rm-cudin£a of the Hoynl Iri^b Academy. Vol. K svii„ 
3e>.\ C p Nus. -7-8, and A ppendii, 

27. Coinage of NapnL Sty E. H. WaMi. From the Royal 
Asiatic Suciflfcy. 

2S. Fvwport of the Madras Government Museum* 1907- 

ifeos. 

29. Bulletin do r Academia royal? da Belgique, 1903. 
£»0^. 3-,". 

SO, Annual Export, of the British School at Athena. 
iVol Kiii, 

31- Coinfi and how to know them* Ity Gertrude R 

Rawlltt£4+ FVoni Mgsgrg. Myth cion Jr Co. 

33. Kirhjtu Ita3iuim di Xumisniafutvi, Fnuz. ul r 190S, 

Sir, A. H. Baldwin exhibited a gold stater of Garfcjzub m 
Crete, of the third iwntary e.a, having on the obvwM the 
brad of Z&us laureate, and >vn the revem a bull standing ami 
tbu legend roPTYNIQN. This coin is ef »ruat rarity, fifily 
two other specimens being known. Mr. Baldwin exhibited 
also a aeries of silver coin.--; of .Tab a. IT of Mauretania, bearing 
portraits of himself and his queen Cleopatra ^lene T daughter 
of Mark Antony and Cleopatra of Egypt- 

Mr. Horace W, Monckton Rhftwed a specimen of a medal in 
brcKOZa, bearing the portrait* of Darwin and J>c, A. Russel 
’Wallace, recently issued by the Llime&n Society to celebrate 
ihe fiftieth anniversary of tbr reading of a papor by Di irwin 
acid Dr. Wallace nn the tendency of specie to form varieties. 
The medal was designed by ;\tr, F. Bowdier, and executed 
by Mr. John Pinches. 

Mr. F. Mavrognrdato rend a Paper entitled “ Wa* then? a 
Fr«>Macedonian Mint in Egypt!" The paper was based on 
twuJJm-dl coins (bbnh) of Athenian type, with on the reverse 
an owl, but bating in addition two hisr^lyphit xi^ns, one 
of wh[oh hofi been interpreted us reprosantrag the word 45 in- 
WMSa/' the other us the throng-name of the Egyptian king 


(J 


mocEEt nereis or ttte 


Half or (AchoHs). As Athenian coins bad a wide wrr, illation 
in Egypt from early time*. Mr, Mavregordwto wm diap**ed 
to [ n these two interesting pit.;-* uu attempt to a up p Io¬ 
nic nl ibis Greet money with a lotal issue of the same type. 
This Paper is printed in Vo). VIII* pp. 197 f. 

Mr. Robert LI. Kenyon rswnnmnicnted a paper on a recent 
lind of silver coins ftt UridgnorlU, iu Shropshire. The hoard 
consisted of 144 pieces in all; but as they were in poor 
4 'oudttiun, 5"> could not tie identified. The coins were chiefly 
of Eliraljeth, Jam m I, and Charles I ; Mary and Philip hsing 
represented by two pieces only, The coins of Charted T were 
all of the Tower mint, with the exception of a half-crown oT 
Worcester, which, though somewhat clipped, was iiev.-rtheless 
in line condition. Mr. Kenyon was of opinion that the hoard 
was concealed during March, I when Bridgnorth wna 
besieged by the Parliamentary forces. Thin Paper in printed 
*n Vol. VII f, pp. 319 f. 


k Kft giuraiB ltt t 190S. 

Sir Hkjthv- U. II u worth, K-C.I-K., President, in the Chair. 

I'd ward Shepherd, Esq., was elected a Follow of the 
Mocifity. 

Tliy following Present* were mnota need mltf InM flpcm the 
table *—' 

1, NumknifttlHUe Constantinluxuio. By Jnlea Mknrtaft. 

From the Author. 

-1, Journal of the Boys! Society of Antiquaries i>£ Ireland. 
Ydt wcviil, Pt, 3 + 

3 b ArchaMlqgin Aaliann. S^r, iii, Ycl. \v. 

4. Medals J ttons* miJ Tokens ilhiertmtire i>f the Science 
of Medicine, Art. 7G. Bj Dr, G. H. Storer. From the 
Author. 
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3, Nation extra:tty ile In Ohraniqne do la HflYlM Xunris- 
Tiintiquo- 3“ trim., I0Q@* lij A. Blench, ftwm the 
Author- 

G. MwiAthbLitt ikr uuiBLF.m.it.iKchen Gcscllscbsffc in Vf ion. 
So. 303. 

7. Patterra Jind Medals bearing the legond ,l JmoIumi IV" 
or “ Jacobi!* Til l '' By Helen FurqnhAr, From the Author, 

R. Nuiuknmtiqu* de FEVfcW de OmiJ'vo aux *i" at xii * 
Sii'-cle. By B. Deniole. From the Author. 

9. MednUic Illtuslrntbiu of the History <>E Groat Britain 
jind Ireland. Plates ka-ri.-x. From the Trttatee* nf the 
hritiali Mu^oum. 

UL Academi* royal® do Belgique* Bulletin dfi 1 a Clause 
des Lettrcsu N<vr- 6— 

Mr- T_ lHi*s exhibited A fiwnra of silver pennies of TFulfrcd* 
CeDlnoth f Arid PJegmuudi Art hhishops of Cwrterlmry- 

^Ir r 11. W. Monekton showed a specimen of the Frestwich 
Me(W of the Geological Sodoty, Wing Ob thi- obverse & bust 
oE Joseph Preatwioht and uu the rovfflffi* a %urt; ul i hfl foaeil 
X*ftttmchia. The medal was designed by the lute Sir John 
Evmh, and executed by Sir. F. Bomhnr, 

Mr. Bernard Oath read a Paper on a Eritiah gold stater of 
the BrEguntcs, which haul been recently found, with many 
others of the same da** p at South Ferriby, Ul Lincolnshire. 
It lias the usual rerwras type of a rudely fernied hnrau ; but 
op the obverse, instead of a bead* a large flower Jibs trefoil, 
brewing Bomu resemblance to the numismatic Tudor rose. it 
In an entirely new type, and this specimen. U so far unique 
This Paper is printed on pp. 7 f< of the present. voJmM. 

"Mim Helen Farqubar read ft Papnr an Kfrhola* HiHiatd t 
« Embower of Medal* in Gotd N After giving particulars 
uf Hilliard as a iiiuiiature-pa5ntflr + ML»s F^rqnhar proceeded 
show that be wdis also skilful a* a goldsmith and worker 
in metal*. Specimens of hi* handicraft mrfl to be met with 
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in the f™ of fmnns containing nf hfft nmat noUd 

mini Attires* and alw In the famous Annftfi^ J*wel in tte 
possession of Mr. J, fNorpntit Morgan, From analogy of 
w^irkmiiti^bip* Mi** Farquliar attributed to Hilliard the Guo 
At mftdri Medal on which Elkftbetk la represented fuU-fntie, 
wearing n high raff and am elaborate dress, The 0 mention 
nf t hia bust in iU general design is 60 si mi Jar to the full 
length figure of ike Queen on hnr second Great Sealp which 
was Diluted by Htlliardi that then 1 seemed no doubt that 
lit? wlls employ od a )ao to make the Quucfik module Other 
nnyiiJs of the Aiimo period were also attributed to LI ill Sard, 
and nmOfigst them one of .lames I T which was struck in 1G04 
io ooiumonioratc the peaeft with Spain* and which represents 
the king thxe<Kfnarter fare, wearing a stashed doublet and 
a lint on lamented with a cttqwii and a jewel. This Fagier la 
printed in V r ol, VTJI, pp H 324 f. 


Decemprc 1i p 100R 

8] Ft Hrkbt H. Howortii,, KXM,B.p iVesid#at p in the Chair. 

The following Preset! ts were announced and laid upou the 
table :— 

I. Bulletin da Cor responds nee tudlenique, Fta h xk-adi,, 
IflGj ; and 1,-iiL, 11>08- 

2 # Transaction* of the Japan Society. VoL vii\. 

:k FreoettbrigH of rhe Cambridge Antiqmrfan Society. 
No. li 

4 Oataide the TruttipiugU'n Gatos, By the Rev. H_ F, 
Stokes. From the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 

">. Monat-blutt dM' nnttnlsmatliiohen GewIlachAft in Wien. 
No. 364. 

G. Journal of Hellenic Studies. To|, sxvih* Ft. 2. 
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7, Ermta^orrige. By SL DrwaL From bho Author. 

8. Herne Anutas du NunriBmatiquB. YoL xiv r , Ft. L 

0, For&ningen til Norsk* FortiArandMtt^kara Jl^mring. 
AiireLoretning for 1007, 

K). ZeitH'-hriEt fur Kuiulfitniifcik, Rd. ivil, Heft 1-3, 

ll. The Canadian Antiquarian. Yol. v. f No r 3, 

\% Mihiioirtw do IA Societe lUyale dm Antiquairea dll 
Kord. 1SG7. 

Mr. F. A. WnEtflra exhibited A groat, halE-gruul, rmd penny, 
all unpublished, of the rcnwtte-roawle iasue of Henry VI, 
titruuk nt Cniaift. The gmt And half-groat differed from the 
usual type of thin coinage in the placing of n smn.fl muni* in 
tbs spamM! of th* treasure on eaclH *dde of the kin^s head. 

The President showed a bridge of thn Pitt Club. 

Dr. Head read a Paper on -some Ephesian tesserae, having 
on the oh vara h a stag, anti on the reverao a bee mimiQdH] 
by the legend mjpiXAis <&3* wAhtpur. Eekhcl hod considered 
thftKfi piecea to lie druggists 1 ticket’ for the purpose of adwnr- 
MP,injf the sale of a medicament compounded of bfieaywM for 
the cure of 11 disease called ttnAl'/u?. Dr. Head., however, puf 
forward the suggestion that they might be ’ F^rm ypil^ftma 
uEicd by beo*keefi*rs as charms for the calling back of bees 
to the hive At swarming-tillHJ by the rattling of them in a 
resounding pot or kettle. This Paper is printed in Yah VIII, 
pp. 281 L 

yi_r_ J, Q r Milne communicated * Paper on “The Leiden 
Token-Coinage nf Egypt under the Romans " recently found 
at Rehawww r the ancient Oxyrhytiohns, in Kgypt. Mr P Milne 
divided those tokens into two chief fctrwte* otic with bust of 
Athene on the obverse, cud Victory on the reverse ; the other 
with a figure of the tf*>d Niius and wfth various reverse*, 
showing figures of Athene, Satapiflj Homs, Abundantia s 
Pi^Uifi] tte. A summary wm given of nil the billon and 
bronze coin* found during the cienvations at- Rfihnesij which 
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had extended over a period of five seasons. From this sum¬ 
mary it appears that from the time of Augustus to Severus 
Alexander, the predominating currency in the district was 
bronze money, which from that date to the reign of Diocle¬ 
tian was entirely superseded by billon money. As a large 
number of the leaden pieces bear not only the initials of 
Oxyrhynchus, but also dates such as are met with on the 
coins of Alexandria of Homan times, it was suggested that 
they served as token-money from the middle to the end of the 
third century ad. Mr. Milne would separate these tokens 
from the ordinary leaden tickets which were in common use 
in Egypt from the reign of Augustus onwards, and which 
served as checks for admission to games, for commercial 
purposes, advertisements, <fcc. This Paper is printed in 
Yol. VIII. pp. 287 f. 


January 21, 1909. 

Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.I.E., President, in the Chair. 

The following Presents were announced and laid upon the 
table:— 

1. Revue Beige de Numismatique. l iro livr., 1909. 

2. Rivista Italiana di Numismatica. Fasc. iv., 1908. 

3. Monatsblatt der numismatischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
Nos. 305, 306. 

4. Numismatic Circular, 1908. From Messrs. Spink <fc 
Son. 

5. Les Medailles frappees en Phonneur du Bailli de Suffren. 
By Baron Guillebert. From the Author. 

6. American Journal of Archaeology. Yol. xii., Pt. 4, 
and the Annual Reports for 1907-1908. 

7. A Hoard of English Coins found in Switzerland. By 
Bernard Roth. From the Author. 
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8. A Hoard of Staters and “ Gold Bullets ” recently found 
in France. By Bernard Roth. From the Author. 

9. Portraiture of our Monarchs on their Coins and Medals. 
By Helen Farquhar. From the Author. 

Mr. Thomas Bliss exhibited a series of pennies of the 
Mercian kings Offa, Coenwulf, Ceolwulf I, and Berhtulf. 

Dr. Arthur Evans showed a series of medals and coins by 
Abraham and Thomas Simon, which included medals of Lord 
Inchiquin and Elizabeth Cleypole, the crown and half-crown 
of Cromwell, and the “ Reddite ” crown of Charles II; and 
Miss Helen Farquhar cliches in silver-foil of the broad and 
half-crown of Charles II, which were also the work of Thomas 
Simon. 

These exhibitions were in connexion with the Paper which 
was read by Mr. W. J. Hocking on “Simon’s Dies in the 
Royal Mint Museum, with some Notes on the Early History of 
Coinage by Machinery.” The first portion of the Paper dealt 
with the mechanical methods employed in Italy in the earlier 
half of the sixteenth century ; the establishment in Paris, in 
1551, of a full set of coining apparatus; and the coinage of 
mill money in England during 1561-72. In connexion with 
the coinage of Italy Mr. Hocking mentioned Bramanfce, whose 
name is the first associated with the screw press; Leonardo 
da Vinci, who placed on record notes and sketches relating to 
the method of cutting disks for medals and coins; and Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini, who worked for Popes Clement VII and Paul 
III and for Cosmo de* Medici, and who used both the hammer 
and the screw for the production of his fine works. Machinery 
for striking money was first set up in France in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, under the direction of Bechot, 
the Graveur-G£n£ral, the machine and tools used being those 
invented by an Augsburg jeweller named Max Schwab. 
Aubin Olivier was the first to suggest the placing of lettering 
on the rim of the coin as a preventive against clipping. The 
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hitr<nluvtion o£ machinery For strikiusr money in England if r 

to bo aLtribu^l ta a fr^n^kiiifm iinmcd Etaye Mentr^l], whc^ 
mdflr the piaronuge of the tjis^on and her Council* installed 
IiLe now process lit the Tuwyr Hint- in 1301. 1ft was nol, how¬ 
ever, cnnourftged by the principal offioaw oF tbe .Mint, und in 
eonsoipieneh it tfab twfld only for pieces of small Moatttdl 
having tieen coodomnod to death for certain mat pint tiers in 
connexion wit.Fi the ticking of diyg, thr proowigwria for u time 
suspeiadaL Mr, Hooking defined the true meaning of tlio 
town “will muncy” which fe now generally applied to th* 
graining of the rims of the tolm. This wm not ha onginjit 
meivning, as it vu applied nil money struck by tho sernw,, 
from tho ci remittance that r.hr* nfceecaur y power for driving 
The machinery w®^ in the first instance, supplied by n mill 
The place in Pari* where the prooe&s was fjruft install] fid was 
L'Allml the Hotel de^ STonnaieB dn Mnnliu, The second portion 
ijf this Paper was read on Fubmary i s, , 


Prhupahv IS, 1000 , 

Sim Hubby H. Howorth. K.C.t.E,, Prey idem, in tha I Itali-. 

Henry Symonds, Esq., w#ik elected « Fellow of tlm Sflcifij, 
The following Presnot-g irar* jinnouui.f<l and bid upon the 
table:— 

1. Catalogue of I udinu Coins, And liras, Kshtiirnpaa, itr, 
By PM*®** E. J. Itnp&oe. From the Trustees of the British 
Muse um. 

2. Bux-cedingtt of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
VoL xlii, 1908. 

3. Notion extrftittei do la Clironiqtio do In Revue Komis- 
isintiqtie. By A. Bla&ehft, From tin' Author. 

■I. Z.nisefirht fflr und Mwini Monk unde. Bd. ii,, 

Heft 1, 1908, 
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5. Niinnsmfuiska Medellcinden. Vol. xvfj.j Fix, 1-4. 

B. Jour on l of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland* 
Vol, vHl. ? Pt, 4* VMM. 

7* Uovuhs NmniBrnatiqiie. VaL xlh, 4 : " trim.i iGUft* 
FornvanTien-Meddel rvcden fr*n K, Vtttorhe 
ug ArLtikiritets Akfutemsen, 1907. 

0. Rara -kiiirl 1/ apnbHftbec) Grrafe Coins, By M. 1>. 
YakrmtitflhikofT. Drain the Author. 

In, Mittheiltingen Her QcGtfirteEchiilsdiflO Geselhchurt ftir 
Mtim- tinrJ ModmHenkande, Bd. 4. Ka 6, 19©fb 

11, Journal de.s Bufifik AunM 7 t Wo- 3. 

Mr. T. BiiFft exhibited n wiiwi of silver coins of tko Com¬ 
monwealth of the rnre date I li-414, and patterns o£ the half- 
crown by Tl image of 1 fih l, with and without the edge 
lettered. 

Mis* Helftn Farquh&r showed a cliche m ailvfcr lor the 
revert of n touch-piece of Charles II showing u iihip in full 
*idI P This [uccc bs unique, ami was fonnorly included iti the 
BrlcOj Montagu, and Murdoch Gabinets. 

Mr. Bernard Uytb ctxlubitcd u false British stater which 
purported tg tuvvg been struck at YftfulUtoiuiu; alf>o clipping* 
of silver coins of Edward VI to Charles 11, found in South- 
work mid at 31ur^haici| agar Abingdon. 

Mr. 1; A, Walteis exhibited a tester Hus in bronze of the 
Emperor Baiba of the 11 Adtacuilu" type. 

Mi. Frederick A. Harrison showed re silver k-oin &mick in 
China, and bearing the emperor's olEjgy. for currency In Tibet : 
this is tbe first silver coin with the portrait of au Emperor 
of China, 

Mr. W. J. Hocking read the lieeond and ccmclading portion 
of his Paper on Ll Binmu's l>i« in the Uoyal Mint MrnKum, 
with some Notts on the Early History ot Coinage by 
Machinery* 1 * Taking up hi.F> enbject from the middle of the 
seventeenth century, he mentioned the cinruuMani-es In 
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which mill money utm re-esitablwhcd m France^ chiefly 
through the exertion of tho engraver Yaim, Mr. Hocking 
then rcdatfti the history of its ro-mtToduofcion at the English 
Mint. Thift ffufl effected under the superintendence of n 
Frenchman^ Peter Bkmth'.tu, who was in I i>411 invited to 
Engknd for that purjtoso hy the Government. The process 
of cutting the blank* and the mode of lettering or engrailing 
the rim* u[ the coins, m carried out by Rloudcau, were de- 
Heribnl and illustrated. Particulars werw ul m given of the 
various di*.■* e^ceutc 1 by Thomas Simon for the coinage of 
rhe Protector Cromwell* which wore tube used by Blundeau; 
and an uucou nt was supplied of the history of the* dies, which 
from rime to time had been obtained by the authorities of 
th.v Mint. Tin* cola] number of the CromweJlmn matrices, 
punches. iind die,* now in tho Royal Mint is twfnty-six, besides 
such as were undoubtedly manufactured in the Mint at 
a later date. These subsequent fabrications were made by 
the engraver Juhu SigLmiund Tanner,, at the instigation of 
tbu Hon- Richard Arundel 1 (who was appointed Mister of the 
Mint in 1738), in order that ayui« pieces might be struck for 
presentation to his friends. The dLircrenccu between the 
originals and the copies were minutely desteribeiL This 
Paper is printed on pp + 56 f, *,i the present volume. 


M^rCii 18, 1900. 

Bus IIknuv II. Howoaiu, K.C.I.E., Prudent, in the Chair* 

The President wwmtuj&L the decease of M r. P. G. HU too 
Price, a Fellow yf the Society. A resolution of regret and 
of condolence to his widow and family wab proposed and 
carried. 

il ^ H Vice*Admiral Prince Louis of Battenhorg, G.CJ8., 
thC.Y.O., ChG+M.G.j and Wajte Raymond, Eatj., were elected 
Follows of the Society. 
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The following Presents were announced and laid upon the 
table:— 

1. Bonner Jahrbiicher. Pt. 117. 

2. Monatsblatt der numismatischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
Nos. 307, 308. 

3. Memoires et Notes de Numisroatique. By A. Blanchet. 
From the Author. 

4. Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. Vol. xxvii., 
Sect. C, Nos. 9-12. 

5. Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute, 1907. 

6. La Medaglia della Societa Albrizziana di Venezia. By 
A. Maestri. From the Author. 

7. American Journal of Numismatics. Vol. xliii., No. 1. 

Mr. Bernard Roth exhibited two ancient British staters of 
Addedomaros and a forgery of the same series with the legend 
CVNO for “ Cunobelinus.” 

Mr. H. W. Monckton showed a small silver coin of 
Louis XV of France, dated 1716, overstruck on a similar coin 
of Louis XIV, but of 1715, both dates being clear on the coin. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence exhibited a noble of the fourth issue 
(1351-1360) of Edward III with Roman M’s and open C’s 
and E’s, and with the legend on the reverse beginning I HE 
for IHES. 

Mr. F. A. Walters read the first portion of a Paper on the 
Coinage of Edward IV. After a short sketch of the history 
of the king’s reign so far as it is reflected on the coinage, a 
description was supplied of the heavy pieces, which must be 
placed first in the series. These consisted of the noble in 
gold and of the groat to the farthing in silver. In many 
respects these coins resembled in their types and special 
marks those of the last issue of the previous reign. Of the 
gold only two examples are known, these being in the collec¬ 
tion of the late Sir John Evans. This coinage was followed 
by an issue which bore for mint-mark a rose, and which 


IS 
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uxtvudcd down to 1160, when radical cbiEges Wfsre made* 
not only In sorarc ef the types, but nko In the weight* of the 
individual denominations. Home of the* early coins bear 
spcelul privy uiark^, as the annnlefc anil the cres^nt, 

both of which t^ipvaf to have Wtie historical significance* 
[n couiicxioia with the paporj Mr. Bernard Both exhibited a 
Imavy huLf-gmvt And penny ot Tendon* and Mr* Walters it 
BBiHftfi of similar coins of York jus well as of London. Th^ 
remaining pfsrfctnn of the jwijrf!r diMilt with the light ^eiiiugc 
of tktward I V\ and wn^ mid on April 15. 


AiHiL 15, 1909. 

Horace W. Moxcktov* Eaq Lt Viee-Prcsident, m the CbiiEff. 

Tin- fellnwfntf PruaenfeK wore n-riTto-un^^d rktid laid upon the 

Likin 

J . AjHLct&mifl mynln da Belgique. Animuiru 1909] Bullc 
Lm T No. 12, 190and No. l h 1309. 

2, Tin: Canadian Antiquarian and NuinsMiiatio Journal. 
Vol. v, p Ni«, 4 . 

3. Priced Lnga of the Society of Antiqnmriu* of Loudon. 
VoL xi h., No. 1 ; ond Gann rat Index, 2nd Ber. h Vote. 1-2Q* 

4. Revue Beige de Numigmatiquc. 2 JI " livT_ f 1900. 

5 , lUvKu Italians di Xumhmi Africa, Fn/ttv i. t 1303 , 

0. Em Fund Ackutecker By A. Lshbarfre. 

From the Author, 

7* Appunti di Xumismuties Roinuim, U lUpottlitfliti 
d’Av^U, 4 r c. J.hv FmncL'jfco Guccchi From tko Author- 

Mr. W. Mnrsli inhibited ll heavy grout of Edward IV with 
the mint-mark a maj and with a qua trefoil on each Ride of 
the king'ai week uu thu obverse. 
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Lieut.-€ul. H. W, Momcstin showed ft series of light grOftts 
of the same ridgu with the mint-marks rose and crown, a n o 
and crown, crodS Ufceb§e and rose, and annulet, 

Mr. F. A, Walters reml the second and concluding portion 
of hfo Taper on the coinage of Edward IY ((461—1470). The 
writer dna.lt with the light coinage of this reign. wbivh, 
though ordered in I4G dues* not appear to have been com¬ 
pletely carried out till the foil owing year- A new* gold 
coinage waa introducedj cOnfrifttmg of the rose noble or ryah 
and its dlyklons the boll imd quarter ro:*e noble. These 
coins difftrd somewhat in type from the previous noble*, 
and the current Twine of the ryal was placed at 1Q*^ whilst 
the value of the old noble was raised to 8? r Arf r An entirely 
new coin called the angel noble, of the value of ttfi., waft 
also ordered: hut its issue appear* to have been <3eferrod 
for a few years, i.a, till 1470. In order to facilitate the 
striking of these new gold coiiut, their issue w m extended to 
several of the local mints—Bristol, Coventry, York, and 
Norwich. The silver coinage was also reduced in weight, the 
penny o£ 12 grains being substituted for that of 13 grains* 
In thu earlier Luues the rose mint mark was continued* but 
this soon gave way to the euu and crown, and later to the 
croc*? ti tehee, which urns adopted shortly before the restoration 
of Herny VI (1470-1471). Mr* Walters described the more 
important pieces of the London and provincial mints, dis¬ 
tinguishing in tho cose of Canterbury, Durham, and York 
between such ns wore struck under the authority of the king 
add tbosu of tho bishop or archbishop* In sobsequeut papers 
the w riivr proposes to den! with the coinages -rf Henry VI 
iftftued during 1470—147 l, and those of Edward IV which 
followed hia restoration. In connexion with hi3 paper, 
Mr. Walters exhibited a unique half-groat uf Norwich and 
plumes of Canterbury, Bristol, and York, of specially rare 
types* This Taper i. printed on pp. 132 t uf the present 
volume. 

b 
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vui 20, im 

?>in Mexuv FT. flowOKnii RrC.I. !!!..„ Jii the Chair. 

Hu^Ia Drummond MeEwoii* E&q.* was units iruitod to repre¬ 
sent the Follow* of the Society at the n&& audit) of the 
accounts of thft ftooietyv 

The following Prints xrene uiiisoimted and laid upoti thu 
table;— 

L Pricft ] C^tuloguty of £ales of Corns by Meraryu Sotheby, 
WiJkSiiiwii, & Hodge, during the oF 19G7-^S. i To Is. 

Fna^ed by M*sArs H Sothcby, Wilkiruson, * I Lodge. 

■J. Moimtahlatt der numi5.tfmli»cbeii Geseiljsehaft In Wien, 
309, 310. 

3* Hento HiuaiauiiifciqqeL P trim,, 1900. 

^ LaatW Currency. By W. Chni-lton. Ftem the Author* 
5. The King's Hostel, Trinity College* Cambridge* By 
\\. B« C.irijp. I 1 roii3 the * anibridgfl Antlcjourbin Society, 
Seventh Annan! Report of the Etoriiimau Museum, 
From the London County Council 
7. Journal o£ the Royal ^Society of Antiquarian of Ireland. 
Tol. xxxhL. t Ft. 1. 

A Journal of Hellenic Studies. TioL xjdx., Ft. 1. 

9. Contrihuti ti “ Corpus ilelle PaUiflcsaaiioaL” 

Bibbygratia nurnssmMku Romana. 

11 preao di una Mou@t6 Aulicu faJ^rficata. 

By L. LaOrnndiL From the Author* 

10. Revue tiwsm do Nnnuamrttique, Toiu xv. V'- l|vr 

11. AmaberetnStig fur l&OB* From the Forenmguu til 
Noi-i^ke Fortidsmindesinerkers Berating. 

12. Ac*dfimie royaJe do Belgique, Bulletin, INTos, 2 ElQ d 
Z 9 1909. 

13. The L’nmdiaD Antiquarian an <l tfumta&atic Joumnl. 
ToL vi. Nn r I . 

M. Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. Yd. xxvii. 
2io. 13. 
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1*?. Journal International d’Ar^hfkdogic NTUtt£smMi<pe* 
I^-1907 Frum I. K Svornnos. 

lft h I Uftnifl Lii det Killturgeachkhte. By F. Frwdens- 
bnrg From the Publishers. 

Mr. Leopold Messenger exhibited a il second brass” coin 
of Ycgpitsum of the “Judaea Q&pta f.jpfi: having on tha 
obvory-' the head of the Emperor with the legend IMP, 
CAESAR VESPASIAN. CO MS. VIIL The peculiar fabric: of the 
c^oin end the legend COMS. VIII for COS. V||l rendered it 
pmbahlo that it whs# a tfn^utHcvnfti adaptation made in Italy. 

Mr. IT, Alexander Far*om described a penny of Henry I 
of the head ad ftfws end qts&fcrcfoil type, with the Jegend 
BRVN, ON. DEFfcElOEl. which may be attributed to Derby, 
Hitherto no coins: of Henry I Imre been associated with that 
mint. 

The R«v P A, W. Hands read a Pa par on “ A Phoenician 
Hrac-biu with the N^uiu Xahvu. 11 This unique coin, which 
m in the British Museum, and which has been frequently 
described and dmomsed by numismatists wad Oriental scholar^ 
has for the obverse type e bearded hcloieted head, and for 
the reverne a larded divinity holding an eagle amd seated in 
a car with a winged wheel 3 on the right is a human betid, 
and above, three Phoenician form* of the Hebrew letters 
Pod. !L 7 Frt?r, winch have been read aa 11 Liiive 3 B ie. Jehovah. 
The coin weighs o 0 _ 7 grtf, Its chief interest is that we have 
the figure of the pagwn Zeus associated with the name of the 
“ Jehovah ' h of the Semites* The coin has been attributed to 
Sidon or Gaza, in which planes there existed a strong Semite 
influence. Thu combination of the name oE Jehovah and the 
figure of Zen* appear* to have been An attempt on the parts of 
ibu diu-engraver to assign ro the chief of the Greek god* the 
name of the Gkid of the Semite#;, The winged thariot is not 
infrequently met with in Greek art 1 and .Mr, Hands supplied an 
illustration from a Greek rrue representing a ear of precisely 

h2 


so 
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the same form ns that on tb« coin, but hiring tho god 
Trip to] amii^ Thn helmeted beud on the obyaw showed hgw 
entirely Greek and heathen the type of the- coin was intended 
to \w. This paper ts printed ou pp. 121 f + of the present 
volume. 


June I7 b I9M. 

ahkual general meeting* 

Slit Hjutkt H. Ffowonm, K.C.LK., F + R.S 4t F.&A*, 
President j, in the Chair. 

r l'ho Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting won* 
read and i'ontii'iucd. 

Mr, J F Allan uud Mr. Bernard Roth were appointed 
imituiora of the ballot for the Election of the Council ami 
the Officers for the wukg year. 

The following Report of the Council then rund to the 
meeting:— 

Ladies and Ge.vtlksces%— The Council hava ngain the 
hononr to lay before you their Annual Report aa to the state 
of the Royal Numismatic Society both mimericnl and financial. 

Ifc Sjs with deep regret that they have to nimoEmce the 
death of the following five Pellowm:_ 

Harold Iloilo Bow]oy T Esq. 

Stephen W. Bttthell, Esq* M,D, r C.iLG 
Mujcr-Gooerriil Sir Matthew W r E, Gosses K.O.R. 

W T S. Iimwlu, Esq., Sen, 

F, <E Hilton IVice, Ewp, Dir. S-A. 

Thv Council al5o much regret to announce the regign.it.ion of 
the following three Ordinary Fellows ■__ 

Prof. L. White King, USX, E S A 

H. Neville Langton r Esq. 

John E T. LoYetLay, Esq m 
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On the other hand, the Council have much pleasure in record¬ 
ing the Election of the following four Ordinary Fellows :— 

H.S.H. Vice-Admiral Prince Louis of Battenburg, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G. 

Wayte Raymond, Esq. 

Edward Shepherd, Esq. 

Henry Symonds, Esq. 

The number of Fellows is, therefore :— 


Ordinary. Honorary. Total. 

June, 1908 . 295 22 317 

Since elected. 4 — 4 

299 22 321 

Deceased. 5 — 5 

Resigned. 3 — 3 

June, 1909 . 291 22 313 


The Council have to announce that they have awarded the 
Medal of the Society to Mr. Herbert A. Grueber, Keeper 
of Coins and Medals in the British Museum, for his services 
to numismatic science, especially in connexion with Roman, 
Mediaeval, and British coins and medals. 

The Hon. Treasurer’s Report, which follows, was submitted 
to the Meeting. 










STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 

from June, 1908, 

Br. The Royal Numismatic Society in Account 


To Messrs. Clowes and Sons, Ltd., 

£ *. d. 


for printingCftrom'cfa, 
„ Part IV, 1907, and 



Part I., 1908 

83 18 3 

» 

„ Part II., 1908 

59 6 10 

** 

,. Part III.. 1908 

49 0 8 

n 

„ Part IV., 1908 

49 10 8 


„ University Press (Plates for 

Chronicle) . . . 31 2 6 

„ Ditto (ditto) . . . 14 14 6 

„ Artist II lustra tore (Engraving 

Coins) . . . 0 17 0 

„ F. Anderson, Drawing Coins 12 0 
„ The Autotype Co. (Plates for 

Chronicle) . . . 13 15 5 


£ *. d. 


246 16 5 


61 11 5 


„ Books , Book-cases, <tc .— 

Messrs. Spink & Son, Ltd. . . 4 12 6 

Messrs. Hackette and Co. . . 0 7 6 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate . . 0 8 0 

The Globe Wernicke Co. (Book-cases) 2 17 6 


„ Rent, Royal Asiatic Society. 

„ Insurance Premium (Liverpool, London k Globe) . 

„ Refreshments. 

„ Engraving Medal (Pinches) 

„ Petty Cash.. 

„ Balance (Montagu Bequest Dividends) . 10 13 7 

w " (General) . . . . 272 11 11 


£ *. d. 


308 7 10 


8 5 6 
30 0 0 
0 15 0 
11 12 11 
0 4 0 
7 10 8 


283 5 6 


£650 1 5 
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The Reportinfthfl Coil ceil and yf the Ttf ninrer having hMti 
adopted, the Pn l /idprit then proceeded to present the Society's 
Medal to Mr. TT. A. liruelyer, And addressed him os follows — 

Tt now becomes iuy doty to my a few worda on your behalf 
in presenting our Silver Medal to a very devoted friend of this 
Society and a most industrious mid shilled numismatist -Our 
lfttc Secretary, Mr, Gninhtr. lie honour looks somewhat 
belated, IE it be bo, it has been due to Mr. Grueber'a own 
wishes in thy matter. His modesty and reticence have 
prompted him to give place to others in this as in other 
Hunters, until the pressure of the Council mid its mciruinous 
wish became irresistible. I feel sure that the eboicu of the 
Council will be unanimously approved by the Society. It was 
proposed by yur most diatingtifehed Fellow, Ur. Head, who has 
been a lifelong co-worker in the same fields of research, and 
who could apeak on the matter with full knowledge of the 
obligation* the science of numismatic?!, no lesn than ourselves, 
has been put tinder during many years by our kind am| 
gentle friend. His life has been entirely devoted to the 
cause we cultivate in this room. Tha main part of the 
double burden of the Secretary’s duties end of editing our 
Journal have been cheerfully and continuously performed by 
him in the scanty leisure uluii* available to one admiuister- 
ing a very laborious mid exacting department of the British 
Museum ; and much of the prosperity which thu Society has 
attained and of the reputation of its Journal Lava been the 
outcome of his paternal solicitude. He han attended its 
meetings with conspicuous regularity. When papers have 
run abort he has tilled the gap, and he 1ms always had some¬ 
thing wise and new to say about the various questions that 
have arisen in the diversified branches of the science on 
w hich he bad umny claims to teach ns, In addit ion to his 
intimate knowledge of the history of the coins and their 
lees,,ns, he hat hud thu keen eye and nice touch which have 
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enabled him to separate spurious uujuirmiaLlc documents 
from genuine ones* HI* judgment must hute failed some- 
tiin&s, but this is inevitable The forger W hewn* a moat 
dnxcorous peri^Di and when af£ict«l by dijdum-vst m&n who 
have knowledge the combination may he fcno much for ub 
ath and I foresee fttmetimee a lurid sky in future days* 
when these enemies of archaeological seismic may completely 
beat UH t and the study of numismatics may become well-ui^h 
impossible* M'.-: lei white I need nut emphasi^o the gain it ha* 
been to ourselves here mid to the gittfit Museum collection 
to have one so experienced and trained and acute in dic- 
moTnmating the false and true In our evidence, and one 
endowed with a phenomenal memory for minute dkiint! cions 
iLiid rcsotnhUnceft In coins. 

These are all reasons which make it piquant to us tu 
perform that we are performing to-day. But it is not for 
these thing* that our Medal is awarded ; nor yet is it for 
personal i|Tt&lirieH which enlarge the number ul a man's 
friends, i mean the kind of man who has ever been gcutlo 
and urban*, ready at all times to let others share his kaow- 
ItHlgo, to give away the product of Ins own induction without 
reticence, and above oil, to sacrifice Iilh precious hours in 
feel ping others 5 to esamtna great parcels of tminteresting 
coins for exacting and tiresome bores who know very little 
and expect busy men bo help thorn to solve unimportant 
riddle*, and to perform kind services of every kind for plodding 
students who ns*ed help, 

I said that it was not for these amiable qualities l which 
our friend possesses so lar^ylyj that wo give him our Modal. 
A man must earn that prize by original work, either in tha 
titaasitiOfttloTi of coins in tracing their history, or in discover¬ 
ing their relatifinship ami analogies; and it is for such an 
abundant harvest he has reaped in many fioida that, wo wish 
to reward him with a mark uf our rtrftnrd and approval. 

He has been the author of several nOtahJfl memoirs which. 
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have illuminated and greatly advanced our science. His 
greatest work it is not possible to discuss to-day, since it is 
not yet published, but I may speak of it with some confidence 
(since I have had the advantage of reading the proofs), as being 
a worthy crown to our friend’s career. Full to overflowing with 
learning and research, and full also of those acknowledgments 
of indebtedness to others, which mark off the real student from 
the charlatan. I refer to the Catalogue of the rich collection 
of Roman Republican coins in the British Museum, in two 
very large volumes, with over one hundred plates, in which 
the coins have been for the first time arranged according to 
their dates, and not according to the mere names of moneyers. 
In this notable work Mr. Grueber has incorporated the life- 
work of a predecessor who wrote hardly anything (the late 
Count de Salis), but who arranged the collection in the British 
Museum cabinets in a marvellously accurate and useful wav. 
The book, we all hope, will be published this year. 

Secondly, Mr. Grueber was, jointly with the late Sir A. W. 
Franks, the author of the well-known and indispensable 
Medallic Illustrations, in which the research displayed and the 
interesting facts collected about the subjects of the medals 
make it a most useful text-book for the historian as well 
as for the numismatist. The text of this notable book is 
as you know, being now completed by the publication of a 
series of splendid plates,—imperial, I may call them in size 
and beauty, which are being edited with his usual taste and 
completeness by Mr. Grueber. 

Thirdly, those of us who are interested in the Anglo-S f axon 
series have reason to gratefully remember another large work 
also produced by Mr. Grueber, in conjunction with another 
scholar and friend of ours, Mr. Keary, who has abandoned 
the field of numismatics and of Northern history for the more 
romantic glades of Arcadia. The introduction to the work I 
refer to is a masterpiece of condensed information, and the 
text only suffers from the fate of all Museum catalogues in 
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becoming obsolete by the growth of the collection. It i* moat 
important for I listed ons And others that as soon ah may be 
the additional fcro&aims in this jiarticular field of domestic 
numfenurtlftfl pofiAOAs&d by ths M trap uni should be published III 
a KupplftauftiitAry catalogue, together with the twrcspuuding 
fioiiiagfl of the Danish Kings of IreWtL It was a perpetual 
cEiU.ve of complaint to my friend, Yorko Powell, the late 
H^Eua Frofe^r of History at Oxford, that this latter aerie* 
hat! been excluded from the CkmhvpWi and I bnpa sincerely 
that n supplementary volume will yet be edited by Mr. 
Gmeber, whan the addition* to the Saxon series and the 
Irish serifts will be published together. May wo also hope 
that W3:hin some reasonable time the comi nuance of thu 
English catalogue will bo undertaken i It i* loudly called 
for by muy Duniisuiutlgts whose hearts ore devoted to the 
national series, and who cannot study it properly until the 
Metropolitan collection lnv-i been catalogued. 

In addition to the great works already named.. Mr. Grubber 
hm published itton than one manual on iiumfcm*£i« to help 
ths ambitions and yearning youth of th*?..->£ real res, of whom I 
am i'HD, to learn something 1 of coins, such an the tinkle to the 
English MedoU* in thr British Muttra ; A I fond-book of the 
Coma of ftjrcut Britain und Irdmti j and a new- and virtually 
rewritten edition of Thorbum^ Guide to the (hint *\f fj refit 
Britain and Ireland. 

In addition to lUb* us you are all aware, the pages of the 
Uhronidm are full of prqofe of Mr, GrueWa industry and 
■ criatility 1 in every p-.vi of Ionian and EngUsb numismatics, 
u i id n complete. eol lection of hi? communication* would make 
n farmiiible addition to the sDc and weight of our volumes. 
Tbw, then, u the harvest- for which we propose tonight to 
reward the reaper by giving him the only reward of a muter ul l 
kind that it is in otir power to give him. It will not go 
alone, how«w, it will be Accompanied by the attfectjociLite 
regard olr ub all. 
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Mr. Grueber, I feel greatly honoured and pleased to pre¬ 
sent this Medal to one of my oldest and dearest friends. It 
is the wish, I know, of us all that you may live long to cherish 
the memories of to-night. May your friends increase with your 
years, and may the sunshine which we hope will attend your 
footsteps shine brightly also on all those you love best. 

On receiving the Medal, Mr. Grueber replied as follows:— 

Sir Henry, ladies and gentlemen,—I thank you most 
heartily for the reception you have given me, and the Council 
for having honoured me with the Medal of the Society. I 
also thank you, Mr. President, for the very flattering expres¬ 
sions which have accompanied your handing the Medal to me 
on behalf of the Council. The distinction which has been 
conferred upon me is one that I shall always much value, and 
perhaps the more so as my name will be associated with those 
of so many illustrious numismatists, among whom are num¬ 
bered Mommsen, Imhoof-Blumer, Waddington, Cunningham, 
Poole, Babelon, Dressel, and many others of equal degree of 
eminence, of whom I would specially select my old colleague, 
Dr. Head, upon whom recently and more deservedly the same 
honour was conferred. 

The question of giving me the Medal vras discussed by the 
Council in April, and as my name was amongst those selected, 
I asked, from private reasons, that the honour should be 
deferred a little longer. But perhaps, after all, this occasion 
is not altogether an unfitting one, as you will have seen by 
the balloting papers which you have received that to-day I 
resign my office as one of the Secretaries of the Society. I 
am quite abashed when I consider how many more fitting to 
perform the duties I have kept out of the post. When Sir 
John Evans was elected President, I took his place as Secretary. 
That was in 1874, thirty-five years ago. I entered on the 
duties at an early age, almost still a youth ; I now leave it 
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an old man in years, but still, I am glad to say, in good health 
and fully prepared to devote myself for some time to come 
to the interests and welfare of the Society, and to a subject 
with which we all here to-night are so closely connected. 

Circumstances have been such that I could not well have 
taken my departure sooner. In the first place, I felt it my 
duty to be loyal to my old and esteemed colleague, Dr. Head, 
and so long as he kept in harness I was bound to bear with 
him the burden of the work. 

Owing to his health mostly, and also to his official duties. 
Dr. Head resigned in 1895, and his place was then filled by 
Professor Rapson. I then thought there was a chance of my 
being able, after so many years, to give up the post, but fate 
determined otherwise, for Professor Rapson’s tenure of office 
was suddenly brought to a close by his transference to Cam¬ 
bridge. Under the circumstances I did not like to desert our 
late President, for whom I had, and shall always have, the 
highest esteem and regard. I hope, therefore, you will 
forgive me for having blocked the way for so many years. 

In my successor, Mr. Allan, if you elect him this evening, 
you will find a very capable man, and one who, I am sure, 
will perform his duties satisfactorily and efficiently. Mr. 
Allan will bring into his work the vigour of youth, which is 
always beneficial to an old Society like ours. For my own 
part, I think that the Council have done well in nominating 
Mr. Allan, as it is important that one of the Secretaries 
should be in close touch with the Department of Coins and 
Medals, and if possible a member of that staff! Those in 
the Museum are in daily correspondence with numismatists 
outside the country, and it is greatly due to this circum¬ 
stance that the contributions to the Chronicle , which are 
so catholic in their character, have been kept up to so high a 
standard. It is also important to the editors of the Chronicle 
that they should be in direct relation with the Museum 
officials; and, from my own experience, it is only in this 
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manner that the publication of the Safety's Journal can bo 
kepi going. Fo r mu ay year* all the contributions. bavo 

fKmdcd through my bunds m the dr Lit instance ; and I know 
^ hat An advantage It will l>e to me to have one so near at 
band whom X eon conga It os to the order m which the papers 
should be read before the Society at its meetings. It is the 
same with foreign pnblicatinnii. of a similar nature. M. Bahelnn 
and M. Blanchidt are editors of the IUtjw JYu ti qn c * Dr. 
Dreaael and Dr. Monadic r perform the same duties far the 
fur $tumima$*ki and Or. Kenner for the Nnmin- 
muiiwlc gc\twkrlj\ the three leading continental iiuimjyaiatfo 
joumals. 

I do not think I need add more to what I hare said* except 
to thank the Council again for the honour it hn^ conferred 
upon mfl t and sts.j to thank you all for the buttering reception 
yon have giwn mo this evening. 

The President then delivered the following address 

THE PEE5IDENTS ADEBE3S, 

1 cannot address this Society for the tint time from this chair 
on the occasion of ita Annual Muctiiju p when it takes note of 
its progress and presents itt; Isilance-sliccl, without this recur¬ 
rent* of some memories. The first of these is associated with 
my distinguished predecessor, who steered its fortunes for nn 
altogether unprecedented time and with such remark ably 
aptitude and success. The paged of the Sfum&mattti Vhrtu ifofo 
trf^ru with proofs of his varied and uceurace knowledge, of bis 
keen Lnaight, of hid literary skill and humour t anti further of 
his extraordinary success aa a collector. In all these oicetim- 
Htantes hid career must remain largely unique. Even If more 
gifted than I can claim to be, any successor of bts must dud 
it very difficult to traverse the road he followed so successfully, 
for a very good reason, Oor main purpose here is not to 
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repent wrlpt koa been published elsewhere, buL to make new 
discoveries either in facta or in inference* and when n master 
in the craft lins deputed fifty yearn of hJs life to exploration, it 
foJJown that the more obvious and more ruadiEj diseo-erablei 
fncits, have been largely garnered and harw£fc&d ? ami tEutfe if 
v-’O are to continue the *Mne kind of work it must bo by 
booming more and more s>peciaHzed s which mean* tlmt the 
results have to he got nt by increasing haraaa. > r or b it 
possihlfl to rival the opportunities uf a keenly ad collector 
who was fstdflffftti with wealth tmd unqualified energy f and 
traversed the emlizafl world In .search of treasures. The ourth 
has bean generous in restoring to us its buried numismatic 
treasures, but these naturally l^ome gradually exhausted, 
or rather thu finds became scarcer. The tttrer coins and 
those ubuuit which someth Lug new mn be said, become fewer 
and fuwer T nud umd to became imire and more enshrined in 
the public museums or appropriated by *mue giant collector,, 
so that the race of old-ficdiioucd collectors and their oppor¬ 
tunities toad to grow smaller. Especially Ja this so where, &3 
among on r own English coins, the gleaners have benn s^uiiiny* 
until the fiicta to ba d Wavered beauty cl increasing uoltii- 
portanee ai;<d trivialiry, so that the more collectors of curios 
Lim the riftk of taking she place of the scientific numismatist. 

Whan , therefore, we turnover tha pages of otlr incomparable 
{Jhromd* f and wa notice how it ta^ms with the ul in voided 
papers and oddressas of our former President, we must 
remember that ha lived in the ideal age of the science which 
he did so much to endow with a higher scientific spirit, ami 
that when wi much of the golden fruit hm been collected 
from the Garden of thu Mcsperides., we must be content ro 
take what \w& been left behind, which menus we most be 
content with n ynauJler and a more difficult r.7c, one that 
cannot be so ohowy lUui so prominr L ri % and can only tru^L that, 
by the application of aueh well-tinted method's as be uslhI, 
our resuits, whether small or great* may he Inspired by thu 
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same* Htfsanuric spirit, In ipealtm^ thm I not be under¬ 
stood to preach the despairing doctrine that the undiscovered 
jind unillumina ted corner^ of our sdcnco run the rkk of being; 
exhausted. I only menu ttuvt the task of exploration become?, 
daily more dltiiciJt, more speciftli^! and more controlled by 
the lawn uud condition!? of a atrLctar induction, The field* 
indued, b a vast one, it coven the whole civilised world in 
which the procefw of exchanging the worlds wealth has been 
facilitated by the mitt of curtain counters we call ctiim, and 
in vi-hich certain other oOtmf&ra have a purl, which we vail 
medal** whose direct purpose b the glorification of the great 
and tbs distinguished men mid events that have marked the 
more dramatic diapten* of history. 

The mere euUectmg of coins an-1 meda]* a* curbs and 
■amples of the artistic triumphs of the medallist's art, form, 
and ought to form, a very subsidiary part of our wort. To 
apply what the Kxrtogwt calls systematic methods to mag And 
medals, by noting minute differences and classifying kiq coins 
ui clasafcs and series accordingly! is important in the aim so that 
all indio&s of knowledge are important, m nil systemic sc work 
fa ^ hut wo must ever keep in memory that the ultimate 
purpose o! our study b to IDuifriniitfl human history. 

The lint eimdhd hi history is an accurate attd dsfwfrbki 
chroBolp^, the succession of kings and rulers and the dating 
uf events form the scaffolding on winch the mure picturesque 
part* ox the a-" rail of history have lu bo hung; and in cuius 
we have the lufftt reliable (because contemporary) records, 
where the emme-i end succession of kings and their elutes can 
bo motH iutbfockrily studied. 

Many people must wonder how it cornea about that patient 
and learned scholars should devote their live^ to studying 
series of cuius like lbo*e uf Chum and uf the Further Eu^t, or 
those of the Muhmmimdwj^ iu which the typos are very 
uninteresting ia themselves* and monotonous to an Incredible 
extern, in their literary content l-. It b not always realised 
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that the mine hero referred to form almost the only guide wo 
bavK for arranging the memy i^ud complicate dynasties of 
kiuga who ruled in the countries where thsy wen* 'itmcfc, for 
iLscBrtiuamg the length of their tragus the principal town* of 
their empire (being thor* where they struck money) and the 
extent of their dominions No one could testify to zh\A with 
more authority than my kind friend* I *r. Codtiogtou, who biowg 
rhe .tt.iihuntutadHit series *.. well. It is a pity that a guide 
to the Chines fifiHrta k not at ptm&nii available for English 
BrudoniJ»—like the iidimruble Catalogue of the Muhammadan 

coins in the British Museum by Mr. Lane Boole_one volume 

only of i.he Catnlogve t/ t'Vnnjjrr Count having appeared when 
*ta in -it gifted and, in fact, Lospired .author, M, dc In Guuperia, 
died- No wnrk calls for completion more Juitdly. The 
Mtiiiammadiiii coins of I udiu hove been worked assiduously in 
wittnraua paper* in the Trauwctkms of the Bengal and 
Bombay branches nf the lCapd Asiatic Society, and by patient 
studeutai like Mr + H, Nelson Wright, Mr. It. Bum, Mr. CL P. 
Ttiylor* and Mr. G. 15. REuxbj; but those of Control W id 
Western Axm have had m this country much leas attention 
prad to them, and it \s pleasout to Cud a new student of 
them entering the held lately through thu inedtntn of g ur 
Ukrmktc, in the person of Mr. liaiimx May I say that 
it would Slave been quite impossible to writ# even oim 
volume of a work which occupied mo many years, nnmoJy, 
thv Hfiturtf o/ the MbayflZsj if the niumsttiatiatB of Ituteto* uf 
Belgium, and of France* had not Hindu available the in¬ 
formation supplied by the coin* of Central Asia and of 
P*wsm T 

Turning ehewhere to Greece AHfl the innumerable artistic 
attractions of Its coma, we must never furgui that behind 
tkia urt is an incomparable magozinn of materials for the 
elucidating uf ancient geography, which was generously used 
by Sir Fdward Biwhm-y in hr* notable work on the htAfeory 
of Awtent Gcurfrap&y, and his articles in Smith's Dictionaries, 
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It contain* ("u ieapornliii^ljf vast wealth of materia]* on 
mythology, folk-lore, und the manifold municipal and political 
details of tho public life of antiquity. In England we hare 
produced a remarkable eerie* of men wh'> have illustrated the 
coinage of the (irwk wM, We must not iorgot thar, after 
Eckhe), it was an English men, Ituku, who tirat attached the 
series in u really scientific way, and with the requisite scholar* 
ship imd wide knowledge. Tt was another Englishman, who 
with vaot patience, experience, and knowledge—uiy venerable 
friend, Genetii! Cunningham—following in the iootsteps of 
Pries ftp, was the lust to ley the solid foundations of the 
numisiuLities of tho Greeks of Further Asia and their duxend- 
ants: Burrell and W oddiiigton worker) concurrently tit tki L 
intricate and most interesting series of Asia Minor, and 
Buubury covered the Greek world with hi? researches, But 
it has Leon in our own time that Englishmen have done full 
justice to the archaeological insiirctH of vur kv the 

masterly treatment of the problems nf the Greek coinage. 
No work on the series exists anywhere compartdih; to the 
Malcrta 2kttTii/wu)it of our Fellow, Dr. Bend; anti the ruonu- 
mcutul Catalogue of the Greek Series in the British Museum, 
fitting twenty-Ms volume*, In which the best and most patient 
scholarship of Head, Gardner, Wroth, and Hill—household 
iulidcx to us in ihLs Bocinty—have sustained at the highest 
level of ideal German methods the reputation of this conn 
try, and have been rivalled in our eijlumir, by lIig CfjurilJy 
memorable work of Ur. A. Evens. Beyond the Tweed »n 
important work on the time series has been pruduwd hi 
recent jfouvi in the quite ideal catalogue of the Hunterian 
Collection, by Dr, George Macdonald, whose treasures had 
been virtually buried for a century. H* author has favoured 
us- with some most ottroctive papers, and 1 need not say 
bow welcome anything he may write will always be 
to ns_ 

One thing we mirnL all deplore, and that « the decay and 
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disappearance o£ the race of English collectors of Greek 
ooiiri + Thu more artbiduaEly attractive parte or the series have 
become more $uut« cm'-l expensive, anti therefore largely out 
of the reach of tho modeat collector, but fortunately a very 
large part of the Greek series the so-celled Imperial coins, 
struck all over the Greek world under the Roman domination 
ara in*xhAtt*tihly interesting in their types and their lesson.^ 
m3* being made Id base metal, are comparatively cheap- It 
is to b# hoped that the small phalanx of collectors ef Greek 
coins in this oountiy, who are at tin.- imqo time competent 
critics af tbe.ro, limited, ok it h at present te my venerable 
friend, Sir Hermann WflW r ■whose collection is so rich* 
Dr. A. Evans, Principal Head lam, Professor Oman, Mr. 
Maclean, and a few others, will soon Is- largely increased, 

To ruing to the Roniun and later series, I prefer to postpone 
my remarks on the present condition of the study in these 
realms to another occasion, whuu a monumental work on 
Roman ^umism^ties, by our late Secretary, shall have 
appeared, m we hope it may in the con™ of a few month's, 

L will now turn to a short survey of our own work during 
the hist year. It bus boon marked by the production in this, 
country of at least one remarkable numismatic ctsuono of 
very high order, namely* Mr. W, Wrath's CaUilngm of ike 
Imperial Rywintin? Com* id the British Maftwm, This 
catalogue, in two lordly volumes, is illustrated with the 
ganutOfilcj and prof Often ca-s which alone con make such a work 
valuably It consist^ of GST pugeu of letterpress and 7 7 plates, 
jmd is preceded by u. mo-it iUumliuilUig condensed account mf 
the int ricate history of the Extern Empire, mid of everything 
at preaemf known almut its coinage ; find it will no doubt 
initiate u much wider interest in the series than has hitherto 
bei-n ediown within our four seas. 

Ife iji a notable foot that Gibbon/a Decline and Fall o/ the 
Roman Empire^ tha finest history o^er produced by an English¬ 
man, both in style and mutter* is still without a rival, not 
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*>nly by Englishmen, but by the scholars of kll nations idler u 
century find a quartet. It hu& been recently editod with great 
scholarship and learning by niy friend, Froieswjr Bury, He 
hna fiUed tnany fttnaU gaps^rvod hn* glo«med a large number of 
fresh fact a from thft work# which ha™ boon imule uv sd table to 
the atudunt of the sobject since (M bbon 3 o thru* aud lik ntrnio 
will nbviiya be associated with the incomparable work which 
OTiit remains uiRuppruachubk in its breadth of pbHotfophk-uI 
induction, its majeaUc style, its sane judgment about the value 
of authorities and the trend of events, arid its e.'ctranriliiiiiry 
power of prftMnting the facts so completely and lucidly that 
few incidents of any importance in the long panorama have 
been overlooked, and a (most every churuetor prominent or 
obscure in its progress has at least a pamgrapk This was all 
areoinpHphed ± he it known, Ijefore the introduction, ui German 
methods ol historical writing, and the ftootk of light which 
archaeology ha* thrown on every nh^enre comer of history. 

Tt is a no Ie$* remarkable fact that the country which pro. 
dueed Gibbon's UUu<ry has undl raw never hud any work, 
oven im ekmeniary oue T dealing with the mins of the Eastern 
Empire, and yet no department yf history is more dependant 
than this one for its sudiblding of chronology as presented by 
the continuous monk of contemporary decuman te supplied 
by coins. 

The luck just referred to bay not licfln because Engird 
hm not produced n mumsmattet both very capable and very 
much interested in the series—1 rn&im the late Count dftftalb 
—om© who, without publishing anything of any moment, did 
perhaps more for the Correct assignment of tho coins to tbeir 
nspuctivu mints and for their scientific furrungament than any 
one. His bountiful gcoerosity and public spirit did much to 
enrich the fine collection in the British Mum™ with a Urg^ 
number of rare pieces, a* wdl as to arrange thorn in tho 
cabinet!* in a scientific fashion, 

U Ib fitting Wtod *ety welcome Uma ia tiii Society, *hich 
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has profited m much by Mr. Witith’fl long aeries of learned 
papers on the British Museum acquisitions of Qreek rains, 
that ho should have put the crown upon him work by 
producing o complete and An ifls&l catalogue, which will 
entirely displace the inchoate works of De Sirnlcy and 
Sabatier. 

Mr. Wrath 1 !! two volumes den! with the bCi-ies from the 
sceenmon of Anutaidtu the First In 491 A.P, down to the 
capture of CocatuntLuupie by the Turks. This in itself points 
the moral of great changes which hove taken pines in the point 
of view of treating the history of the Etonian Empire end aII 
that appertains to its art and administration. The remora! 
of the capital from Italy to the Bosphorus was rather an 
accidental than n material element in it e fateful progress ; 
and, thanks to Freeman, Bryce, and a large number of other 
modern students* we now realize that there was no conspicuous 
breach to the history of thu Empire caused either by the 
founding of a new capital or by tho destruction of the old 
one hy the Meruli and Goths, The stately machine w ent on 
very much ns before with vicissitudes of fortune, and more 
than once recovered its lost provinces and prestige, and 
remained in many ways the nursing-mothar of European 
civilization, from ^hoso womb the progeny of Western nations 
sprang. 

Mr. Wroth^ numismatic- instinct, agreeing with that of 
Be Sauley, Burgon, Barthciemy, Babelon, and de Sal is + has 
timed upon the rftign of Anns tains ns the beginning of his 
work, not because of any historic breach, hut because ho was 
responsible for a notable reform ul the bronze coinage of the 
Empire and the introduction of the large /ofies, each of the 
value of 40 nummia, w ith smaller denominations of 20, 10, 
and T\ nuramia, which long remained characteristic of Byzan¬ 
tine cojiuige. He has arranged the cuius of each reign under 
Its several mints, irrespective of the metal of the colas—th& 
method alone uau-ful tu the student. In each mini the coins 
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are arranged under their dennminjwlottrf, under which again 
ibey ure d unified chronologically. 

A future of the aeries which will be at once notod in the 
cnmparativoly great scarcity of the silver coma as compared 
with thr^o of gold clulI copper. The only mints described in 
these YflluiflAE are the Imperial ones of Constantino]de h The?- 
salomca, Niieffmedia, OyziouSj Antioch, Isfiura, Constant!:: 
(Cyprus), Alexandria, Carthage, Sicily, Rome, Ravenna, 
Cberaon, and some Emnertairt ones. 

Notable coins in the serie* am the ^called family coins, on 
which the Emperors placed not only their own portraits, but 
thofie of their families, and these ntlbrd MiisidembJe u^istuncy 
to the hisfcoiiom 

The work is prefixed by on ancellant mtroductfoDj in which 
all the literary notices nbonl the coins have been hidnstiiotisly 
Collected. The meaning and succession of the types, the 
changes in the deoonuniLiions stud the weigtitn, the Artistic 
character and portraiture, and the inamptiona and dates 
have rdso been discussed,. With regard to tho ioscriptions on 
the coins, which in many c-lr&r aio difficult to reod^ it is 
noteworthy that, although Constantinople was the fix-ua of 
the Creek world, they continued to be in Latin until the 
beginning of tha ninth century, showing, like the Latin 
(.odft-: of dustiniuDj how continnoos the -itocy of old Homo 
really wa*L 

As is now the practice: in the British VE Fa^uni Catalogues, 
a number of the rarer mid, more notable pieces in the foreign 
collection-, arc also figured, TLU practice might w ith eansb 
derable profit Uve S>eeu enlarged in the case of a catalogue 
like the present, whmb will jime&nrUy be the stmidnrd work 
on the subject for a long time to oamo. It enables us not 
only to grasp the whole series better, hut also to find readily 
the lacunae in the jwHw which need to be filled up. It L 
to he hoped that the publication of this work will lead to a 
closer and keener study of the Dy^mtinr :ie ri ' m by English 
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collectors and students, who h*YB hitherto been largely shut 
out- from this field for fiftflil of an available guide. 

Another pork s which haa recently been published in 
England, on an even more obscure uud diibonlt aeries, m 
which the ground hod to lie largely ploughed tts ^eH as aown, 
in the Galalogwt y/ CuiW* of tlui Atulhrnfi amt ih& IEvijJcto 
KxIiutrfijKWj dc r j by Professor K. J L ftapson, He ha* lately 
left tho British Museum for a Chair at Cambridge, very much 
ty its Jose* for his knowledge of the history and archaeology 
fj| India itnd its neighboars \x phenomenal. He hsu* been 
for many years a co-editor of our Chrmhch, and mi ever- 
uccessibJe friend to ail students. You will allow me to 
express ifan hope from this chair that he will continue to visit 
tiur meetings and contribute to our transactions, and to let 
wA profit by wluit ix oven bettor tli.m his knowledge, namely, 
his urbanity. 

Hi- worfc deals with the coinages of certain dynasties of 
India. The first of these whtm coins are described ft that of 
the 9 <M 5 &Hed Andhnw, who spring from tin country of the 
Dravidlau Telugns between the rivers KL-rtuu and GodAwy, 
north of Madras, They formed part of the empire of the 
great Buddhist king Asuka, but were never completely con¬ 
quered by Iuiil. On k'm death they became mdepcmduit* and 
eventually formed a most potent empire including tha present 
province of Gujemt, part- of Malwa, Central Indi.^ and 
Berar, the Northern Konkaii, ami the portion of the Bombay 
Presidency lying immediately north of Nosik, when their 
rulers bore the proud title of Lords of the Deccan, Their 
history rouges roughly from the beginning of the second 
century b*Cl to the first par* of the third century a*d. A ccord - 
lug to the Pnrana.% it consisted of ewenty-nme kings and lasted 
for to M>0 yoora, a period during which Indian history i» 
very largely to be gathered from corns and inscription^ mid 
has been pieced together in a scientific f.t.^hion only in recent 
years, While tliv -vries of the Andhra cuius is unfortunately 
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incomplete, the inscriptions am mare available, and Professor 
Rup&on s introductlgu, which is an {ncjL'IopiuiJifi of all that in 
known of lli a dynasty awl its doing*. dracotv forty-five of them, 
Ht has also scoured every other ooileetiou and apparent ly 
every memoir to bring together a]] that tan *t present bf, 
kntWH of the wins, The legend* on these wins art often so 
fragmentLiry Hiid broken that it rt.piirft* several of them to 
r, ad nne inscription, and it has needed all Professor Rapson'i 
acuteness to piece them together. He h jib classed them 
according to the various local districts where they are found, 
and which present special type-features. 

1 he me tala used for the coins ana silver, copper, an alloy of 
copper called “ ptrtin " in the catalogue, and lead. Tin fortu 
Mutely, a very large proportion of them arc of laid, and 
coiLteeiucntly easily defaced. The legends arc all written to 
one or other of the decayed Sanscrit dialects known n, 
Prakrit, and especially i u Lbat culled Dmvidi by Buhlcr, by 
which he ulsu distinguishes the alphabet iu which they are 
written, This Ilruvidi alphabet is so named from being the 
Druvidian form of the well-known Bnihmi alphabet. 

Thu catalogue, in addition to the coinage of the Andhra., 
and their feudatories, also con tains u much more important 
aeries ftOB tha numismatic point of view, namely, that of 
the .to-calted Western Kshatmpus, on w Idch ttotimagham. 
Newton ;n.H lihngvilnlal have nil written. Probably Ksh i- 
lm } Mi is the fvmierit form of the old Penrian Kbahathrapavan, 
“protector of the luud.’ It in applied, says Professor 
11 apson, to Fiuthiftns and Scythians, but never used in 
Sanscrit or Prakrit literature. Ii is better known in its 
Western form of Satrap. 

On the break-up of the Greek dominion to North-Wratora 
Indm, the straps to various district became toilejwndont 
™‘ l in M ™ 1 instance* initiated independent dynasties with 
OOinugea o£ their own, and notably at itopyim, Taxiln, Mathura, 
the Northern Kehatrapu, a& Sur^htra fl]1 d Malwa, the 
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eO'CuIIed Western KshalrapuL It i* the ccans of then* last P 
end two yiuiUJ canteiupUEurj and perhaps subordinate dynas¬ 
ties* the Traikii takas and the Bodhis* which ar* alonu 
described in this volume, They clearly sprang from the 
North* ** is f how Li by the aw of the FO'Called Khare?tkl 
alphabet on their earlier coins, which woe only replied by 
tha liiiihmi alphabet, fthe prevailing one in the districts of 
Kathiawar* Gujerat* and Malwa* the seats of those Western 
satraps. 

They were divided into two stocks, both of foreign bat 
allied blood, and miming ooneutTCiitly in different districts 
the Ksalmriitas and the Car tanas; the former Professor 
Rupsun as^jciatea with the Pah lavas c-r Parthian^ clellL tha 
latter with thr riska- or ScytluL Their coins and inscriptions 
art! dated by the £aka era of 7h a^d* Thy silver Coins aro 
dearly imitated in standard from iky horn [drachms of the- 

GruL-L-oJudhin tin^ f The satrups thcii^vcs were apparently 
feudatories of the Kuikmi Kin#* of CaubuL For everything 
that is known in regard to the history Mid coinage of these 
very important dynasties I must refer to 1'roSeiim Ea-pson's 
detailed and i I laminating introduction, It is very pleasant 
to find it 60 foil .1 n-fi mmplete, It- ia, in fact, most important 
that, in dealing with aeries of coins which comprise so Largely 
the materials of Indian history, the whole of Ltaj evidence 
should bo collected and put together in this fu^hfon instead of 
in mere bald numismatic details ; and it is quite certain that for 
this period of the history of our Eastern Empire the student 
will I; l future have to take this notable catalogue as a text-book. 

I ought to add, and it Is very pleasant to do so, that tho 
drift collection of the coins of the Western KshatrApM In the 
Kritifth Mufioum is largely due to the muidficenco of an 
Indian gentleman, the Pnudit Bhugvunl&l XndrAjb who also 
did so much to illustrate them. I niiso notice that among 
those to whom obligations are expressed by Professor Itapscm 
in the preface is our mvtft esteemed librarian, If it not 
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foible to percu&da him to gifflf tty tliu udvantage of mmn of 
hifl njJiiiifolti l-Lwniztg ya Indian ftmi especially Mn lniirmiflfkn 
coiiuf, by isoiiic further confcribntiftnfi to our Journal 1 

J have described these two volumagat s>hlic length, not only 
from their Worth, but from the tact t.lievt In cinJt case they rio 
very largely break new ground which is wow acceayible to 
all HtudantP* 

In Creek numismatics we Lave had a paper from Dr. Hoad 
on onoof those pimdfcs which ero continually meeting us in 
studying the epigraph in records of the ancient^ and which 
fr*rjuen.tly elude solution. A number of tessera* which have 
heen decided not to he tokens codut, struck apparently at 
Epb^us, jndgLu- from their having a bee on the reveran, 
while the oh verse has u kneeling ^fcag with el reversed head, 
which daahtlm was a symbol of the Ephesnm god dess. The 
piLfiidv involved ia sn the inscription, cooprising more tbun one 
nnu-.mil word* This has been Cjcfiluined by Eckhel ic* referring 
to ir^KWj souiu kind of medicameut compounded of beca-wkx ; 

againal, ■ tmAiiykt Of inCAi^ptty some unknown malady j nud 
lie claims that they were in tWit, dmggiata;’ advertisements 
Or tokens Dr. Head, while duly appreciating the case mode 
out for tkfcr interpretation* suggests tenuit.ively another one— 
liiat the in.vurlption on the to^cnw waa pnaflahly a charm or 
sptdl meant to be used by a barkeeper who chanted the words 
to Call the be*, home. It in not for ms to hold the balance 
thews two mgg&timn. I am content to road with 
delight the out-of-the-way leurulog which has been brought 
to bear on the issue. 

Dr. H&nilftiu Liu favoured us with a eorainii tuition on tbu 
co “ H of Syr^u-o, marked by Lu usual learning an <l insight. 

I always think that thermal dynaaty of Syrwuse way be CWl «i 
pnrtt] with that of the Mcdk-i at Florae* in their patronage 
flf literature, art, and whence, «ud that it caused a large transfer 
*.f the Uftt culture of the U.-dlterrujimn from Greece proper 
to Sicily, iitid eventually to the Italian peuiusnln. It ja not 
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strange chut tbk» should btivc iiffoct^d l he cduiu^u 

and should Lav9 result**! in a aeries of tain? whose variety 
uud high artistic OKoellcac-ft are only less interesting to many 
of us dun* the fort that the hbh^ of tho masters who inode 
tlieuj are known to us. The series fans e*nrci.wd the practised 
drill qf Dr. Hood and Dr. Arthur Evans, and the proofs of 
their best, work in it. ore among the treasures cl our nnnnls. 
More recently It ha* also occupied the very acute and accom¬ 
plished pen of our l allow, Mr. Hill, in his capital monograph 
on the Coins of Ancient Sicily. Dr. I ieadbun bn* nbuwii very 
■strong reasons for putting somewhat Jater than Dr. Evans the 
beginning of the highest development in tha art of the coins, 
mud for uniting it coincide with ihu period of internal peace 
iiiiil prosperity inaugurated by the congress nL Gfllu, whtoh con¬ 
clusion he sums up in a notable sentence which 1 will quota, 
namely, that 41 the rapid manner in which the new art spread 
throughout Sicily, tho celerity with which gut different cities 
copied the new design*, the easy intercourse, *hnwn hy tho 
fact that the same artists worked In bo many different' places, 
ail su gg est that wo hare the reflection of this period of 
pence.' 1 Dr. Hcadlntn leu farther given Tory good ration* 
for holding that the coinage of Syracuse, Gobi, and Leontini, 
wew in its origin a dynastic coinage, and not merely n, civic 
coinage. 

Another interesting paper on Greek numismatics published 
during the year has bften that on a pre-Macedonian mint in 
Egypt, by Mr. J. MnVrogordatO. The question lma long 
been discussed, and remains still & doubtful one, nor bas it 
been finally doted by the great work of Svoronoa on tho 
Egyptian series, which has supplied ns with m> much important 
matcrihL 

It is clear tbsl the Egyptians tbeiuselvw used no coined 
suoiiov, and that w hen money was introduced into Egypt it 
w:is Greek money, hut the question «■. to when this took place 
is nut easy to solve. Wo know that the Greek* of HancraHa 
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bAtJ an Euitonomona coinage of erndl coins. I* is very pro¬ 
bable also llint certain itnitaricus of Athenian btndnuhni) 
issued by the Satraps of Cilicia cad Egypt for the paymcnt 
of the mercenary Greet fleet in rbe service of tho luc Person 
ting ol th* Achneuicnian dynAsty, to which I have myself 
referred in the VhroRicia, may lia.iv been struck in some 
Egyptian town, hilt the Aramaic characters on thorn make 
this doubtful. Mr, MavrogOrdoto now adds some obols of 
Athenian type, and containing symbols find an imitation of 
i* cartouche which uceui to point to an Egyptian origin. Mv 
own vi«w would be that these coins were, like thole nf the 
Satrap Subates Already referred to, meant to pny the Greek 
and Plir^nician mercenaries in the fleet, And that thu re-mlmls 
on them arc not truly Egyptian, hul bistaid copies, inch ^ 
a» familiar on many IWmviaEi objects, nud notably on the 
coins of the Satraps \1 .uraioj and Dataines, and tlmt they may 
h.ivc been struck in any town of Cilicia Or Syria. It seems 
incredible that any national Egyptian coinage should have 
been initiated by these small pieces, and, indeed, until the 
Ptolemies, who had u largo ar my uf Greeks in their service, 
begun their fatnora coinage. The paper of Mr, Mavregurdato 
Is excellently written, and a very interesting contribution to 
whnt bj at present a doubtful tsstie. 

Turning to the coins of Romo. I must just mention the 
iast communication made to cur pages by our Into IWdeiu. 
It conUum a description of soma unpublished gold coins 
from iile own very rich cabinet, which was so frequently laid 
under contribution to rmr profit. Four of the coins arc of 
special interest; (i.) The gold coin of the An test ia gens, 
struck by the moneyer C, Antcatiua Yotne, in the year 
IGu.c.. of the highest rarity, only one other being known. 
The com has on interesting reverse, representing the sacrifice 
d‘ * bull i it is not represented J a the Rritish Museum, 
where the series of thu consular coins in gold is so rich. It 
may be hoped that it will some time find its way there. (iL) A 
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tow of PewenTiN-i ISiger, whose surd are particularly scarce. 
(ILL) Dm of iwo only known ^old coins of Balhums, the poet 
and orator, who had been a auecassfol provincial governor, ujid 
who waa set up by the Senate ajflinFvc r.he tyrant 
and killed directly liter by the turbulent soldiery. And (Jv.) 
a rare coin of Magnus Matirons* who was Met up tu, Emperor 
in Britain in 383, It was struck «t London, 

II Li a happy event that the fine collection of coins of 
Sir John Evans has passed to his aon, who h, &o competent 
to make good tiss of it* and who hi likely to inoreaso it t and 
I hope ho will anon let us have soino of thft roKidts of hii 
researohofl upon it. 

A fi^ftond paper on the Homan ^orisa was contributed to 
Otir pages by Mr, J + Q.. Mllns. It deals with the Wd<m 
lolcen-cok^i one of those obaeure aeries which have bi^:n 
in u,.:h nuglected by numismatists and collectors nf coins, 
hecniufu of their generally poor preservation jvtifl unattrac¬ 
tive uppcoroncs. Mi, Milne assigns thoss tokens to the 
second und third confcuriea A-Bv, and divides them into two 
series one with the type of Athene, which he attributes to 
Osyihjneu*; and another group* marked by the effigy of 
Iftilutb which may Lave boon struck anywhere in Egypt, 
Xbdr use Reams to have spread over thd Delta and Middle 
Egypt. They set-su to have taken the place in the dally life 
of the people of the earlier bronze «ins* iu; they m found 
above titem in the rtthbiahheapa. 

We have been very glad to welcome a commonieattoi from 
Mj'a. Esdailfr, wfco* by her maiden name, I* tfofc unknown to 
the reader uf the OircwHe* On this occasion she discusses 
n modaUioa of rha kind known as a mule, in which the 
obverse nud reverse of two d!Iterant types Wo been united 
in the -aune casting. On one ftidfc* the medallion has a type of 
Et similar piee* of Lueilla, with a legend adapted to Faustina 
the Younger, and on the flfchsr a type taken from the bmuEfl 
eobiaga of the Elder Faustina, The chief interest of the 
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medallion U in the latter or revHrsa iJitre, on. which Cybale 
L* represented enthroned between, two lions* Thl* goddess 
Occurs very rarely until the n%n of Unrccis Aurelius In 
thi< in-manc* sh* ja ficcomp^Tiied by ib-u inscription, “Mitii 
Unum isiilutnri," Mrs, Jlsdaile illustrates the significance iwrb 
of type and inscription by a conipnriaon with a rare mn- 
temi&tc, on which both occur, nod hy her usual w ealth of 
information from obscure sources. 

Two hoards of Kom.an Coins, found one at Brooldauds in 
Bmqr, the other at Idrlinghain, Jrnve affordw! Mr* mu the 
occasion for an fllaborate and laborious anaJjftis on tho^e 
lines which are alone fruitful* and which are producing so 
many results. They comprise many varieties; of ao-oalled 
middle brass oE the Emperors X>ioc]otiun p Maxiinian, Con- 
ijtmttiiuj, and Galeriuri, and dating from about 297-305* 
The mini* raprwotwi are London, Trier, Lyons, Tarraoo p 
SiscLa, and Carthage, showing what an extraordinary transfer 
of copper money wpa contimudlj fcajring place from one end 
of the Empire to the other. 

The second hoard consist* of a find of 33" «»■, unearthed 
uumy years ago. They all dii* from the end of the fourth 
century to the beginning of the fifth a 

I wish I could attribute the same value to a statement 
quoted from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle of the year 41 IS l.v 
my friends Pro feasor Oman and Mr, 11113, I have spent a 
good deal of time, and had some severe polemics, with the 
lute Sir. Freeman and others, in w hich that doughy elm tu p io n 
at length admitted he was wrong in asserting th.it not a single 
trustworthy statement on English matters oceura in the 
Anglers axon Chronicle before the year 721 which U not 
taken from Bede* The earlier portion of chat document p 
including the year4lfl p in so far ni it refers to Kugbml, is 
pure friblfc. 

In regard to tha coin* of tM b country, we have had an 
excellent paper by Mr. Bernard Both on a Large heard of 
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uuUiseribed gold and silver anck K nt British coinft fnunri at 
Wo-iith Ferriby* in Lmcolnskin. 1 , in I9Q& The fact of their 
being iinifLscrihflil make* tbt;*',.- coins more difficult to deal 
with and describe, especially m they pm^nt us among thy 
gold coins with ijyea which ba^T in moat civse* mere 

echoes ui the original prototype P in which a laurelled head 
represented on one side and Victory in a biga on the other. 
It ia fortunate^ jmd in fact almost essentia!, that a largo 
proportion of this important find is figured on the plates, no 
fewer than 65 being so represented. The silver coins are of 
much better style* and the burse, which forme the chief tyjw, 
is quite respectably represented. While only a small pro- 
portion of the gold coin** again, liavo one face blank, almost 
i\[| ilia silver ones are uf this elfts^ in f>n& matter only I 
ventured in the discussion on the paper to join issue with the 
iiuLhur. The qmt^ were found in LinculmihSrer bud, like all the 
siiniliir coins known to me h were found south of the Humber* 
None of thd13, jo far as I know, have? ever been found! in 
the country of the Brigand* which was north of the 
Humber. Lincolnshire was inhabited by the Oorit&vi* to 
whoa* and not tfcfl Bntgautra p I think these coins should be 
assigned. 

In the Anglo-Saxon series 1 may perhaps be allowed 
merely to refer to it paper of my own on the very interest tug 
coinage of Egbert and the fir*r At hole tarns, who* I think 
I have shown, was hii son* I hop it may contain something 
of permanent value. 

Mr. Walter*, onr most loyal, industrious and able col¬ 
league, lias favoured ns with au account of a find from 
Southampton Water, It cuoidsta of silver coins of Edward 
the First and Third, end the three Hftiuya, and cf a sterling 
of Robert de Uethune, Count of Flanders* and the intent 
coins apparently date from 1435* when the hoard was pro- 
h.ibly deposited, and, us Mr. Walters says, its chief interest 
Ls as a sample of the money current m 1139, 
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Another hoard of yil.or coins of a later date, found at 
Bridgnorth, hcs been described for oh bj 3Ir. Kenyon, one 
of the veterans amoug the workeia in the English series. 
The coins, 144 in aimibor, ern In had condition, nnrl range 
rraiis the reign oi Ifuj to that of Charles the First, inclusive. 
Mr. Kenjon roggwba that the hoard "was burini in 1 tU6 s 
when so much lighting took place at Bridgnorth between 
the Royalist ami Furliutoent&ry forces. 

The reign ni Elirftbfsth has applied Miss Helen Fatquljar 
with materials for a wry interesting paper, showing ho^ far- 
reaching are the ties which unite numismatics with other 
brauchttf of archaeological and historical research. It deals 
with tho life-history and works of the famous nilnLkfcnro- 
piLnl^r, ^iclioiflS Hilliard, By u process of admirable 
{ndtintiort, Mis*i Farqnhar has connected the Nicholas Hilliard, 
styled “Limner, Carver, and Jeweller, ” who is known to 
have made the Queen's second seal, with tho maker of the 
Anuadu badge now in the possession of Mr. Piorpont Morgan, 
and other Important badges or jewels ef the day, 

Ui u warrant of James the First, HUJiard is «*pr«ly 
called Li our principal drawer for ^mall portraits, and emlsoesflr 
of our BieduBfoa of Gold.” As long ago as Pinkerton's 
Htdalhe Jfktory, n. medal which ho described wua supposed 
to have been engraved liy Hilliard. It waa tit ruck in 1604 
in commemoration of the peace with Spniu, and h described 
m Mid . Iff,, i. 103 t I4 f PL xiv. 14 + Miss Farquhar associates 
it with the Armada badge. It Ls to be hoped that fresh 
uvidoxitx wUI be forthcoming rn make the conclusion 
complete. 

in a second OfflUmuukatiqn Mw Farquhar refers to it 
document in fcha State Paper Ufikc, cunskting of a ^lunt 
with survivor dup to John Gilbert uud Edward Green, of the 
ortiee ol chief graver of thn Mint and graver of the King'y 
mnh and army la the place of William HoElu, deceased, doted 
September lo, 1G24. William Holie bed hem made Head 
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sculptor of the Iron for money in the Tower and elsewhere 
for life, by a grant of May 29, 1618. This discovery throws 
much light on the origin of the remarkably fine coins of the 
year 1619, and of the coins that were issued before and after 
that date. 

We have been again favoured by another part of Mr. 
Hewlett’s monograph on the Anglo-Gallic series, upon which 
we have had no authority since the late Colonel Ainslie 
wrote so admirably about it. It is fortunate that we have 
among us one so competent, who has himself a fine collection 
of the coins of this series, and who reminds us in every 
page of his most interesting papers of the fact we are apt 
to forget sometimes, that these coins, although struck in 
France and used in France, were just as much the coins of 
the Kings of England as were those issued from the Tower 
Mint, and as were the coins of Hanover during the whole 
eighteenth century, and that every one of them has something 
to tell us that is fresh and new about our ties with the 
picturesque country of Aquitaine and Poictou, whose castles, 
whose churches, and whose lovely towns of Poitiers, Limoges, 
Bordeaux, and Bayonne, remind us much of the old ties 
between the countries. The coins form a bridge between 
England and France, and I hope when Mr. Hewlett has 
finished this work he will have something also to tell us 
about that most interesting series, the feudal coinage of 
France. No one could do it better. 

To Lady Evans we owe two communications : One of them 
on a unique silver plaque of Charles the First as prince, 
which was acquired in 1907 by Sir John Evans, and is a 
work of singular delicacy and taste, in which both horse and 
prince are picturesquely treated, and recalls in many ways 
an engraving by Renold Elstrach, who belonged to the school 
of Simon de Passe, who engraved so many admirable portraits 
in a style of his own on small counters, silver discs, «fcc., 
but on a much smaller scale than this. Lady Evans very 
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njRsanably attribute the engraving cither to IWc or ELtroch. 
Wy ought to rangr.itulato her r>n the possession nf such a 
dunce object, 

Iq a second paper Lady Evan* describe* at length,, with 
interesting illustrative details, a medal of A nun Eldred, dated 
in ISTSj tin Lott resting specimen of a private medal of a 
peculiar type, which hardly seem* to mo to be Dutch, and 
rather suggests Flanders or North-Eastern France, where 
the school of design at this time recalls the method of LrvuL- 
meat of the figure. 

Lastly, T must refer to Mr, Llubino's paper on the coins 
of the Shalis of Persia from the WKWtm of Shuh Ishmapl in 
the year I 500* when the Tartars and Turks, who bad so long 
dominated the land, ware displaced by a native dynasty, until 
they were in turn overthrown by Kadir Shah, the ancestor 
of the present dynasty. With- very special and universal 
knowledge, Mr. Kuhino has given ns a full account of the 
weight system of the coin* at. this period, and it* variant! 
changes, and of the principal variations in the type*. 

I should like to complete my survey of the numismutic 
publications of the past year in England, by a few note* on tbo 
papers which hjtve appeared in thy fourth volume of tin- Untish 
Nnmwmaiic Jwmml, for the loan of a copy of which X am 
indebted to Mr. Beady. The fim paper deals with a subject 
not l^efore treated in chn *ame way, and which condemns uu 
intoreAting aspect of the English coinage, by bringing 
together thas* corns Eti ibs long history which h&ve more nr 
]eya direct connexion with England’s war*. It will ho a 
surprise lu mzkny who are famEim- with the aspect of the 
question a* presented on medals to find so many example* 
on actual r.nitiA ap have boon illustrated In Coltmel W. E, 
Morricion ' r a paper, 

Mr. Carlyon Britten follow* with two interesting papery 
cue on the issues of the mint c£ Berkeley, Unit a* a Royal 
Manor, and of towards under a grant nf right of coinage by 
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thr- king to its ffttidil fdlieffl --t the name, extending il^pbh^r 
from the reign of Edward the Confessor to that of Henry the 
Third inclusive. 

In a second paper the same writer argue*, ami I think 
reasonably, that the mint-name occurring on certain eohm of 
Actfaclred II And Harold II T which ruud* u JudauburEi p ir i-i 
not Jedburgh, n% some have thought—an identification which 
was disputed by Sir John Evans—but Yth&aaagflter, the 
Roman fortress of Othorin. on u the Saxon Shore. 1 ' 

This is followed by the second part of the same writer's 
deluded monograph an the coinage of the two first Williama, 
in which &U the mt cresting coins ttro admirably rep rose Lite (l 
in the platsa* and their order of dates is carefully revised and 
their arrangement mudv more 3oientifio + 

This is followed by a third paper by our accomplished Fellow, 
Miss Helen Furquhar, profusely illtutfcrated and written with 
gT^at acumen mid know^edgft, on the attractive subject of the 
portraiture of the Tudor m anarchs on iktiir coins and medals. 
In this the medal Up portraiture is admirably supplemented 
and illustrated by other portraits on pla^uu^ r miniatured, 
embossed jewels, ivc. The paper should be attnetivu to 
other renders besides numismatist?, and might profitably be 
published separately. 

Dr. Lawrence follows with uu account of an i uteres ting dis¬ 
covery. namely, that of a new type in the well-worked guld aeries 
of Henry the Eighth, which was issued in August, 1526, being 
called the 11 crown of the rose*" and which in known from docu¬ 
ment, but no specimens of which had previously occurred. 

My friend, the Bov. J. C. Cox, a versatile and accomplished 
antiquary, bus dEBOOVftred and now publishes an interesting 
account of the illicit coinage carried on on a eunaiderabEe scale 
In the first years of the i^vcutceuth century by an Irish 
official, namely. »Sir John Brock itt> Constable of Pnaonnnon 
Fun. Then follows a second paper by Colonel II. TV. Morris- 
'On, forming a monograph on the a -.il ■- ur coinage of Janies tbs: 
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First. This is followed by two short but adequate papers, 
well illustrated, dealing with the Colonial coinage, namely, one 
on Early Australian Coins, and the other on that of the Ionian 
Islands when under the English dominion, the former by 
Mr. Alfred Chitty and the latter by Mr. Nathan Hey wood. 
Then we have a monograph on the Copper Coinage of Queen 
Victoria, in which the minute varieties are duly described and 
figured. Next comes a paper by Mr. Bernard Roth, on certain 
recent large finds of primitive gold Gaulish coins, for the most 
part with one side in blank, and chiefly of the type assigned 
to the Morini. These coins resemble very closely a class of 
Early British coins found sporadically in these islands in 
various places and notably in Scotland, the type of which is 
Evans, Plate B, No. 8. Mr. Roth has, I think, shown, and 
the conclusion is an interesting one, that the coins found 
'on this side of the Channel were imported from France and 
were not made here, and must be treated therefore as Gaulish 
adventitious coins, and not as British ones. 

Then follows a description of a hoard of Roman brass coins 
recently found at the Bailgate, Lincoln, by Mr. Nathan Hey- 
wood. They range from Drusus to Valens, which is a very 
wide range, and points to the collection having probably been 
made from different layers in the ground. 

A short but quite interesting communication from Dr. 
Auden shows from what various quarters numismatic 
evidence is sometimes forthcoming. He describes a small 
pictorial Anglo-Saxon cross in lead, on which has been im¬ 
pressed a styca of Osberht, King of Northumbria, thus 
enabling us to date it in the years 849-867. 

Dr. Lawrence has recently devoted himself, with his usual 
skill and acuteness, to the analyzing of those of the forged coins 
of the English series which have hitherto been recognized. 
In his papers on the subject which he has been good enough 
to send me, he has collected a remarkable amount of evidence 
on the subject, and made out a very conclusive case. In the 
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present volume he gives us the second part of his paper, 
dealing with the coins from Edward the First to those of 
Elizabeth. No work could be more useful to the numis¬ 
matist, the collector of coins, and the historian, especially as 
the delinquents are all figured. While this process of trial 
upon forged coins is most necessary, we must at the same 
time remember that the fact of pointing out the criteria of 
genuineness may stimulate the forger to more scientific efforts 
to deceive us. 

Another paper on leaden English tokens deals with a 
much-neglected subject. Such tokens were in circulation in 
England at the beginningof the sixteenth century, as Erasmus 
testifies, but the principal issue of them was in the seventeenth 
century, between 1600 and 1670. They were put out by 
private people, probably traders, and apparently also under 
the patronage of the trade guilds, whose arms some of them 
bear. While most of them were substitutions for the dearer 
copper, many others, no doubt, were rather labels and counters. 
An interesting plate accompanies the paper. 

Lastly, although it has little or nothing to do with 
numismatics, I must mention the first part of a remarkable 
and notable paper on the “ Anglo-Saxon Computation of 
Historic Time in the Ninth Century,” by Mr. Alfred Ans- 
combe. This admirable paper is written with full knowledge 
of the facts and of the authorities both English and foreign, 
and will be indispensable not only to those who wish to 
study the chronology of the Anglo-Saxon period, but for 
those also who are engaged in the most necessary and yet 
difficult work of appraising the genuineness of Anglo-Saxon 
charters. I may be allowed to speak feelingly, being myself 
engaged on a monograph on the Amglo-Saxon Chronicle now 
being published in the Archaeological Journal , in which the 
pitfalls presented by these charters and the often crooked 
dating of the prime document of English history, are con¬ 
tinually meeting us. The minuteness and completeness of 
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the paper may be judged from the fact that, although only 
the initial part, it comprises 70 quarto pages. 

The rest of the volume deals with the details of the meetings 
of the Society and the various exhibits at its meetings, many 
of which are figured. 


Before I conclude my Address, I must mention, accord¬ 
ing to custom, those Fellows whom we have lost by death 
during the past twelve months. The number, I am glad to 
see, is small, but nevertheless their loss will be much felt by 
us all. 


By the death of our Fellow, Mr. Frederick George Hilton 
Price, this Society has lost one who took great interest in its 
work, and I have myself lost an old and very intimate friend. 
He died at Cannes, on March 14, quite suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly. A banker by profession, and an antiquary in his 
tastes, he gave much attention to the archaeology of his pro¬ 
fession, and also to that of the City of London. His Handbook 
of London Bankers is an interesting treatise ; whilst the Mary, 
gold and the Signs of Lombard Street deal with many important 
points connected with the mediaeval history of London. He 
was a collector of more than one class of objects. His collec¬ 
tion of relics of Old London may be said to take the first 
place. Its ensemble was very varied, consisting of objects of 
almost every description, bronze implements, spoons, knives 
ornaments, armour, and garments of mediaeval fashion He 
was well known in the City, and whatsoever of interest was 
discovered was first brought to him. The collection is of 
such local importance that it is one which every effort should 
be made to keep in its entirety. 


He also collected with great industry for many years 
a remarkable series of Egyptian antiquities, of which he 
printed an elaborate catalogue in two volumes 

It is, however, as a collector of coins and medals that we 
best knew him in these rooms. He was a frequent attendant 
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at our meetings, and usually brought with him interesting 
coins or medals for exhibition. 

His collection of English coins, which was dispersed only 
a few days ago, shows the nature of his tastes. It was 
formed with a good deal of judgment and discretion, and very 
few cabinets have been sold of late years which contained in 
so small a compass so many pieces of numismatic and his¬ 
torical interest. I may add that several very important 
pieces were secured from it for the National Collection. 

Mr. Hilton Price had not been long a Fellow of this 
Society, as he only joined in 1897. At the time of his death 
he was the Director of the Society of Antiquaries, President 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and a Vice-President of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology. His genial and kindly 
disposition will make his loss keenly felt by all who knew him, 
and I can say that he left behind him many friends and no 
enemies. 

Dr. Stephen Wootten Bushell, late Physician to the British 
Legation in Peking, was a son of the late Mr. William 
Bushell, of Moat Ash, near Sandwich, and was born on July 
28, 1844. Educated at Guy’s Hospital, he had a most success- 
full career, being London University Exhibitioner, University 
Scholar and Gold Medallist, and taking successively the B.Sc., 
M.B., and M.D. degrees. After filling the position of house 
surgeon at Guy’s Hospital, he was appointed in 1868 Physician 
to the British Legation in Peking, and occupied the post for 
over thirty years, retiring in 1900. During his long resi¬ 
dence in China he formed two remarkable collections, one of 
porcelain, the other of coins. He was the author of a work 
on Oriental Ceramic Art , of a Handbook on Chinese Art , and of 
many articles on numismatics, which were chiefly published in 
the China Review and in the Journal of the North China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. He died on September 23 of 
last year. 

In the death of General Sir Matthew W. E. Gosset, K.C.B., 


r*fi 


purjCERnnifis of the 


tlio mitioxi lual i ui eminent soldier uud a man of conoid Arabic 
literary to*te. Bom in 1S 4 0, the second son of Major Arthur 
G reset, UJ I. V. he first saw serri.cs in the 34 th Btgimeut 
during ten Mutiny in LftliT, against the Chittagong Mutineers, 
arid in ijK&T—isifl in Lord Clive's campaign in OucIk H He 
twrved in South Africa from 1S7^ Ui 1SSI, mol was appointed 
Assfctanl^Adjtttaiit-Genentl in Egypt in 189 L After com¬ 
manding tho Mandalay dkmot from 1807-1001 5 he retired, 
and was appointed irt 1008 Colonel of tiio Dorsetshire 
Regiment* He was made a O.B. in 1887. nod In 1907, <m the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Mutiny, he received tilt iLC-B, m 
one yf the moat distinguished voterans of that memorable 
struggle. Though the keenest of soldiers, his intents were 
very varied. He had a ^oiuid knowledge of painting, to 
whkh the l*ook$ and the. 1 collection of carefully selected 
modern pictures in his home at Dedham bear witness. 

Of Kerman descent, General Gresct was an enthusiastic 
member of the Huguenot Society, as well as of other literary, 
artistic;, and KOientifie ^ieties t annogst the lost being the 
Royal Numismatic 8odety 1 which he joinrd m tBSo. Ah u 
collector of coins. General Gasset confined ki> attention priii' 
elp&Uj to the Muhammadan coinage of India. 

In Ilr T W. Lincoln* the well-known dealer in Oxford 
Street, the Society has lost one of its oldest and most esteemed 
Fellows, and many of us a cherished personal friend. For 
a man of kis yean* Mr, Lincoln *eemed till quite recently 
in vigorous health, and there was every sign and hope that 
he would long remain at the bcud of his firm. A few 
weeks ago, unlortmiately T he had a oehuru on returning 
home from hi* daily dutn.^ and he dted on Slav 3, 1 need 

scarcely yuy that we shall all miss him very much. He 
tha last remaining link with im interesting post, u? he w« 
personally acquainted with that long hue of collectors and 
dealers of the nineteenth century who are only known to tis 
by name and reputation r t^uietpi guntle and iim i^ uxmri gj it 
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was always interesting to hear him speak of bygone days and 
bygone associations. His knowledge of numismatics was 
very wide, and ranged over the whole series; but it was 
chiefly limited to the practical side. When not attending to 
his customers, he worked assiduously at his collections, 
ticketing each specimen and noting its special interest. His 
judgment, always given with discretion, could be relied on, 
and no man was ever more respected in his profession. For 
many years he regularly attended our meetings, and it was 
only when he began to feel the strain of his daily labours as 
age came upon him that his visits became of less frequency. 

I have now finished this survey of our year’s work, and 
I must sit down. In doing so you will permit me to return 
you my grateful thanks for the urbanity and kindness I have 
received from you all—from the officers, from the Council, 
and from the Fellows, without which the position I hold 
would be intolerable. I hope, my kind friends, you will 
continue to help me, while I sit in this chair, in the duty of 
maintaining the reputation and dignity of the Society at its 
ancient level, and will be more than kind to my failings. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his Address, moved by 
the Rev. Dr. Headlam, and seconded by Dr. Barclay Head, 
was carried unanimously. 

The ballot for the Council and Officers for the ensuing 
year was declared, the following being elected 


President. 

Sib Henry H. Howobth, K.C.I.E., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Vice-Presidents . 

Herbert A. Grueber, Esq., F.S.A. 

Horace W. Monckton, Esq., F.L.S., F.G.S. 


r*8 PKOCKtULDf^y OF THE iSUFAL ^ t vmesjia^d society. 


IWw* 1 ircT. 

Percy U t Worn, £sq. 

jbcn^irfra* 

Jcmx Allas, Esq.. M.A. 

Fredrick A+ WuikH a, F.S,A_ 

FomVj-n ^ecraldrry. 

Barclay Vlvcmxt Hkad s Ehej iS I>.O.L rp I>.Lm. p Pii.D. 

irifcranaij. 

Oliver Codri vaiov, F^,q, h M.D., F^.A. 

ITflii&rn 0/ lie Council, 

Tuoxas Bliss. Esc*. 

Amitm J. Etan^ Esq^EXA^ DXitt., IX.IX, p;B.g . 1 
F.SjA 

Lady Eyax$ p M.A. 

ilEY, Artfi on Cayley ITkau-lau^ T).H 
Liottei, M. BpirLKn 1 , Esg-. 

Georgk Fraxo^ Hilt,. 51 ,A. 

William J. Hchckino, Esq, 

L. A. Lawbexck, Esc/. 

Gvcmpv Maciasalo t Esq., M.A., LLJi. 

Bbhwaed [Loth, R^ rp F>S.A. 
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The 


M®dlerini ©®jpiper ©®fim§ 

of the 

By W. H. VALENTINE. 


This work, which it is proposed to issue shortly, is 
designed to popularise the study of Muhammadan copper 
coins, and is the outcome of a student’s endeavour to identify 
and arrange them. To this end the author has made faithful 
drawings of all the specimens of this class of coin that he 
has been able to find. Commencing with Turkey, the reader 
is taken numismatically through Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, and Morocco, to Nigeria, (for which place the Royal 
Mint has recently struck a new coinage) and from thence back 
to East Africa and Arabia. Crossing from there to Europe, the 
tour continues through the Crimea, Georgia, Persia, Afghan¬ 
istan, Bukhara, and terminates in Chinese Turkistan. 

Upwards of 900 coins struck during the last three 
centuries are illustrated, and the Arabic inscriptions carefully 
transliterated and explained, as shown on the specimen page. 
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To assist in the classification of the coins, a geographical 
arrangement has been adopted, and six coloured maps have 
been added to enable the reader to locate the various mints. 

The interesting field covered by this work has never 
as yet been dealt with, possibly on account of the great 
expense involved. It has been suggested that this may be 
lessened by using the line block process, and printing the 
major portion in manuscript form as shown. The author 
hopes that sufficient promises of support will be received to 
enable the book to be published at a price not exceeding 
10/6 a copy, and he trusts that numismatists generally will 
give the project a hearty support. 
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To MESSRS. SPINK & SON. 17 PICCADILLY, LONDON, or 
Wm. H. VALENTINE, 78 FRITH RD. LEYTONSTONE, E 

Please send me a copy of “The Modern Copper Coins of the 
Muhammadans,*' as soon as published, for which I undertake to pay the 
sum of 10/6. 
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